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Dedication 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  parents  Esther 
and  Pinchas  Brander,  and  to  the  memory  of  my  entire  extended 
family:  my  grandmother,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins.  All  of  them 
perished  in  the  Holocaust  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans;  may  they  rest 
in  peace. 

Also  dedicated  to  my  dear  husband  Shraga,  my  brother  Dov  and 
sister-in-law  Penina,  my  children  Essi,  Zvika  and  Ronit,  my  daughter- 
in-law  Janice,  sons-in-law  Yehuda  and  Mano,  my  grandchildren 
Michal,  Raz,  Dor,  Oron,  Royi,  Daniel  and  Mor.  May  they  all  be  blessed 
with  many  years. 

To  all  of  you  I  dedicate  this  book  with  great  love. 


Rivka  Schrager 
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Memories 


The  yearning  and  desire  to  publish  a  book  commemorating 
the  events  of  my  life  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  especially 
commemorating  my  parents  and  all  my  relatives  who  perished  in 
the  Holocaust,  were  with  me  for  many  years.  But  the  difficulties 
were  very  great.  I  wanted  to  write,  yet  beginning  was  hard.  Every 
time  I  thought  of  the  past,  I  was  overcome  with  emotion.  I 
experienced  a  choking  sensation  just  beginning  to  talk  about  it;  how 
much  more  so  would  it  be  to  write  about  it. 

Years  passed.  I  studied,  married,  established  a  family.  I 
worked  as  a  kindergarten  teacher.  Being  very  busy,  I  found  time  to 
be  scarce,  and  so  the  writing  was  postponed. 

On  Holocaust  Remembrance  Days  I  kept  the  radio  off  so  as  not 
to  hear.  Later,  during  the  television  era,  I  couldn't  watch  films 
describing  the  death  camps,  the  ghettoes  and  other  horrors  of  the 
war.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  view  the  Jews  evicted  from  their 
houses  bereft  of  everything,  the  wives  tom  from  their  husbands, 
the  heartrending  crying  of  children  carried  by  train  to  an  unknown 
destination... 

My  own  children  questioned  me  about  my  experiences  during 
the  war,  but  not  much.  I  would  tell  a  little,  but  didn't  elaborate 
much  on  the  subject.  I  promised  them  that  the  unknown  day  would 
come  when  I  would  write.  I'd  write  for  them  and  for  their  children, 
as  is  written,  "Remember  what  Amolek  did  to  you.". ..The  obligation 
rests  upon  us,  the  survivors,  to  obey  the  command,  "So  that  you 
shall  recount  to  the  last  generation."  That  obligation  is  to  my 
children,  who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  knowing  both  their 
maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  their  many  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins  with  their  large  families,  all  of  whom  perished  in  the 
Holocaust. 

Perhaps  through  my  stories  they  will  be  able  to  identify 
somewhat  with  them  and  with  their  roots. 
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In  Memory  of  Those  I  Loved 


We  have  a  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dear  relatives  with  whom  we  shared  heartfelt  relationships  and 
mutual  experiences,  in  whose  presence  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  whose  joys  and  sorrows  were  ours  too.  How  much  we 
loved  them!  Their  passing  has  left  a  deep  emptiness  and  sadness  in 
our  hearts. 

We  would  like  to  commemorate  them  in  some  way.  Perhaps 
by  writing  their  stories  we  will  fill  the  void  in  our  hearts  a  little,  the 
emptiness  which  was  created  when  they  were  taken  from  us. 

When  relatives  die  naturally,  their  loved  ones  pay  respects 
when  they  leave  the  world;  they  stand  at  their  bedside,  accompany 
them  to  their  final  rest,  mourn  for  them  properly,  place  a  stone  on 
their  grave.  But  when  death  came  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust, 
they  were  killed  in  the  most  cruel  and  unusual  ways  by  their 
German  murderers  of  cursed  memory,  and  our  loved  ones  were 
denied  our  farewell.  We  neither  rent  our  clothes  nor  mourned 
them.  Often,  we  do  not  know  where  they  were  buried.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  we  feel  a  deep  need  to  build  some  memorial 
to  them. 

I  feel  a  personal  duty  toward  my  children  and  grandchildren 
to  avail  them  of  an  account  of  the  Holocaust.  I  want  to  tell  them  of 
the  suffering  of  their  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  introduce 
them,  if  only  in  brief,  to  their  extensive  family  roots. 


Rivka 
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Introduction 


Fifty  years  belatedly,  I  record  my  sad  memories.  By  right 
they  should  have  been  written  in  a  young  girl's  diary,  a  girl  writing 
of  her  daily  impressions  during  the  war  in  her  native  city,  later  in 
the  ghetto,  and  especially  in  the  "bunker"  during  the  last  year.. .Such 
a  diary  would  have  reflected  my  everyday  feelings,  in  the  ghetto, 
and  then  in  the  dark  underground  bunker  whose  deathly  silence 
was  that  of  the  grave  and  lasted  for  eleven  solid  months. 

When  the  war  broke  out  I  was  six  years  old  and  my  brother 
was  three.  I  did  not  begin  first  grade  since  it  was  prohibited  for 
Jews  to  study  in  Polish  schools.  During  the  long  war  years  my 
mother  taught  me  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  last  year  of  the  war,  after  the  termination  of  the  ghetto  in 
the  city  of  Przemys'l,  we  went  into  the  bunker.  I  was  by  then  ten 
years  old.  The  events  of  the  four  war  years  had  a  momentous 
effect  on  me;  I  matured  before  my  time. 

I  wanted  to  keep  a  diary  in  the  bunker,  both  to  pass  the  time 
which  crawled  by,  and  to  put  the  unforgettably  dramatic  and  tragic 
events  of  the  day  on  paper. 

Pencil  and  paper  were  not  available.  I  asked  my  uncle  to  get 
writing  supplies  for  me,  but  he  as  was  helpless  as  everyone  else. 
Two  good  souls,  a  Pole  and  a  Ukrainian,  used  to  appear  once  a 
month  to  supply  us  with  food.  My  uncle  asked  them  to  bring  a 
pencil  and  a  notebook,  but  to  my  great  sorrow  the  men  always 
came  back  empty-handed,  explaining  that  pencil  and  paper  could 
not  be  found.  They  claimed  that  school  children  were  writing  on 
newspapers.  They  were  very  overburdened;  entering  the  ghetto 
and  bringing  food  to  the  cellar  from  which  we  would  collect  the 
package  was  dangerous.  We  should  not  blame  them  for  forgetting 
the  notebook  and  pencil.  That  oversight  was  petty  compared  to  all 
the  anxieties  and  problems  shared  by  everyone. 

The  events  should  have  been  recorded  as  they  occurred,  from 
the  vantage  point  of  a  young  girl.  Now  after  a  fifty  year  delay, 
before  my  memories  are  lost  forever,  I  will  write  them  down  to 
immortalize  them. 
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PART  ONE 

ESCAPE 


Brzozow*  :  Town  of  My  Birth 


Brzozow  lies  in  the  Southwest  of  Galicia,  in  the  Sub-Carpathian 
Mountains,  an  area  of  health  springs  and  oil  wells.  It  was  the 
regional  center  for  about  70  villages,  in  the  Sanok  district.  Brzozow 
was  a  small  town,  numbering  about  5000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom 
were  Jews.  One  of  the  reasons  the  town  was  not  known  outside  its 
immediate  environs  was  that  no  railway  tracks  passed  through  it. 
In  order  to  journey  by  train  to  the  large  cities,  one  had  to  travel  to 
the  train  station  at  Sanok,  or  to  the  one  at  Romanov--a  distance  of 
20  kilometers.  Carts  carrying  passengers  left  early  in  the  morning 
for  the  station,  and  in  the  evening  they  returned  loaded  with  goods 
for  commerce  in  the  town.  In  the  last  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  there  were  also  motorized  vehicles  such  as  buses  and  taxis, 
but  cargo  was  still  transported  in  carts. 

The  town  was  connected  to  the  electricity  network  in  1928. 
The  Jews  drew  their  livelihood  from  trade  in  religious  articles, 
skilled  labor,  and  a  little  agriculture  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  were  also  teachers  in  Jewish  schools  and  rabbis  in  the 
chederim  for  boys.  The  Poles  were  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  gymnasia ,  government  clerks  and  local  administrators, 
farmers  and  skilled  laborers. 

In  the  1930s,  with  the  growing  antisemitism  and  the 
announced  boycott  of  Jewish  businesses,  the  Poles  also  began  to 
work  at  commerce.  In  the  surrounding  villages  there  were  only  a 
few  Jewish  families  who  were  connected  to  the  Brzozow  community, 
from  which  they  obtained  religious  services.  The  Jews  of  Brzozow 
were  very  unified,  and  had  a  "community  committee"  which  chose 
the  head  of  the  community. 

The  community  activity  was  limited  to  religious  services,  such 
as:  kosher  slaughter;  rabbinical  services;  maintenance  of  the  mikve 
(ritual  bath),  the  communal  bath,  and  the  cemetery.  The  principal 
cultural  and  educational  activities  were  performed  by  voluntary 
groups  devoted  to  welfare  and  aid  to  the  needy,  work  accomplished 
totally  without  remuneration. 


from  the  Brzozow  community  memorial  book  edited  by  A.  Levita 
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The  town  had  many  study  halls,  synagogues,  chederim  to 
teach  the  little  ones  Toruh,  and  a  "Beis  Yaacov"  school  for  teaching 
Hebrew  to  the  girls. 

For  secular  studies  there  were  two  elementary  schools 
admitting  boys  and  girls,  and  a  gymnasia  (general  high  school). 
There  were  few  Jews  in  the  high  school.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
placed  in  their  way,  their  numbers  increased  gradually  from  year  to 
year. 

Zionist  youth  groups  were  active  in  the  town,  instilling  in  the 
youth  love  for  Israel  (or  Palestine,  as  it  was  known  then)  and  a 
desire  to  immigrate  there.  They  were  called  "Gordonia,"  "Hashomer 
Hadosi,"  "Young  Agudos  Yisroel ,"  and  others.  These  movements 
carried  out  extensive  cultural  activities;  they  organized  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  Jewish  philosophy,  Jewish  history, 
geography  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  Zionism,  and  Hebrew  language  and 
literature.  The  talks  were  given  by  both  local  and  invited  lecturers. 
The  town  had  two  Jewish  public  libraries,  with  books  in  Yiddish, 
Polish,  and  Hebrew.  These  libraries  had  a  large  share  in 
enlightening  the  local  Jewish  youth  and  broadening  their  horizons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Jewish  community  of  Brzozow  existed 
for  150  years,  originating  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and 
perishing  in  the  Holocaust. 
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The  Town  that  Was  —  The  Home  that  Was 


I  remember  the  town  of  Brzozow  as  beyond  a  mist.  A  small 
and  peaceful  town.  The  gushing  Jewish  life  there  left  its  mark  on 
the  character  of  the  city. 

On  Shabbos  (Sabbath  day)  and  on  holidays  the  town  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a  completely  Jewish  town,  a  place  totally  at  rest. 
All  the  shops  were  closed.  There  was  no  traffic  on  the  roads,  and  in 
the  streets  the  Jews  all  through  the  town  were  seen  hurrying  to  the 
synagogues.  I  remember  how  I  loved  to  accompany  my  father  to 
the  synagogue,  how  we  would  walk  and  talk.  The  sanctity  of  the 
Shabbos  was  in  the  air  and  in  the  festive  clothing  set  aside  for  the 
Holy  Day  alone. 

When  we  arrived  home,  to  my  grandmother's  house,  the 
Shabbos  candles  would  be  burning  in  shining  candlesticks.  They 
rested  on  a  table  covered  with  a  snowy  white  cloth,  upon  which  also 
were  wine  and  two  challoh  breads  covered  with  a  special  cloth.  We 
sat  around  the  table,  a  large,  close-knit  and  warm  family.  My 
mother  had  five  sisters  and  two  brothers,  and  each  of  them  had 
several  children.  Every  Shabbos  and  every  holiday  my  parents,  my 
grandmother,  my  aunts  and  uncles  with  their  children,  my  brother 
and  I  sat  together  around  the  table.  The  family  tradition  was 
always  preserved  and  it  imparted  a  festive  atmosphere.  We  loved 
the  Shabbos  and  holidays.  Most  of  the  Jews  in  the  town  were 
religious  to  one  extent  or  another. 

When  my  brother  Berel  was  three  years  old,  he  was  sent  to 
the  cheder  to  study  the  aleph-beis.  I,  at  the  age  of  six,  attended 
"Beis  Yaakov ,"  where  I  too  learned  the  aleph-beis  and  my  first 
Hebrew  words.  I  recall  how  when  we  knew  a  letter  or  Hebrew 
word  we  would  receive  the  prize  of  a  large  Hebrew  letter  made  out 
of  gold  paper.  It  was  a  great  honor  for  us,  and  we  attempted  to 
excel. 

I  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  Polish  kindergarten;  I  must  have 
been  four  or  five  years  old.  I  left  after  only  a  few  days  despite  the 
entreaties  of  my  mother,  of  blessed  memory,  to  stay  and  try  to 
accustom  myself  to  the  place. 
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Grandma  Chaya-Gitel 


Grandma  Chaya-Gitel  Roth  was  born  in  1866.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Rubenfeld,  and  she  was  sister  to  Reb  Yaakov  Rubenfeld, 
who  was  called  "Yantshe  Shialas 

My  grandmother  Chaya-Gitel' s  husband  was  Reb  Berel  Roth,  of 
blessed  memory,  from  Bartsh.  She  was  widowed  at  the  age  of  39. 
Left  with  seven  children,  she  was  forced  to  carry  the  entire  burden 
of  a  livelihood  on  her  shoulders.  After  the  First  World  War  Chaya- 
Gitel  opened  a  big  textile  store,  which  she  managed  with  the  help  of 
her  children.  The  store  flourished  and  developed  into  a  large 
commercial  concern  which  supported  the  entire  family. 

My  grandmother  was  known  in  the  town  for  her  gracious 
ways.  She  provided  for  the  poor  generously  and  gave  charity 
covertly.  She  also  helped  small  merchants  with  various  acts  of 
loving  kindness,  giving  them  loans  and  assistance  and  helping  them 
to  stand  on  their  feet.  It  happened  more  than  once  that  a  debtor 
could  not  return  the  loan  and  my  grandmother,  understanding  his 
plight,  did  not  press  him.  Instead,  she  waited  patiently  for  his 
circumstances  to  improve  enough  for  him  to  repay  the  loan. 
Grandma  Chaya-Gitel  was  the  center  of  the  family.  I  loved  her  very 
much  and  was  attached  to  her  almost  as  I  was  to  my  mother. 

As  a  child  I  had  two  homes,  the  first  my  parents'  and  the 
second  my  grandmother's.  I  remember  the  latter  very  well,  even 
better  than  our  own  house.  It  was  a  one-story  house  with  a  large 
vegetable  garden  in  the  back. 

At  the  front  of  the  house,  on  the  main  street  of  the  town,  was 
our  store,  a  large  and  handsome  textile  shop.  There  were  fabrics 
for  dresses,  suits  and  coats.  I  loved  to  wander  around  the  store, 
fingering  the  various  fabrics  and  feeling  their  texture,  inhaling  their 
fragrances  and  beholding  their  sheerness  and  beauty.  I  knew  the 
names  of  many  fabrics  from  hearing  my  mother  present  them  to 
the  customers,  calling  them  by  name  and  type  of  cloth.  I  always 
wanted  to  help  in  the  store,  but  I  was  too  little.  I  interfered  more 
than  I  helped.  More  than  once  I  disrupted  the  store  during  working 
hours,  when  I  decided  that  I  needed  to  choose  a  fabric  for  a  dress 
or  a  coat  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

Behind  the  house  there  was  a  big  garden,  in  which  my  good 
grandmother  grew  various  vegetables  for  home  use.  There  were 
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potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  carrots,  and  small  and  large 
radishes.  There  was  an  especially  large  section  for  bean  plants, 
which  climbed  on  tall  sticks  and  whose  branching  leaves  created  a 
thick  green  forest.  There,  in  the  darkness  of  the  dense  branches 
and  leaves,  we  would  hide,  my  brother  and  I,  with  our  many 
friends,  as  we  played  hide  and  seek  and  other  happy  games.  Near 
my  grandmother's  window  grew  an  enchanting,  wide  elm  tree 
whose  bluish-purple  flowers  gave  off  an  intoxicating  fragrance. 
When  spring  came  we  would  cut  off  branches  and  use  them  to 
decorate  the  whole  house.  Those  were  our  cheerful  childhood  days, 
which  unhappily  did  not  last  long. 

My  mother  and  father  worked  in  the  store  from  morning  until 
night.  During  the  noon  break,  when  the  store  was  closed  for  a  short 
while,  we  would  eat  dinner  at  my  grandmother's  house.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  store  was  closed,  we  again  took  a  short  rest  and 
then  supper  at  my  grandmother's  table.  Cousins  always  joined  us 
for  the  joint  family  meal,  after  which  we  went  home  to  bathe  and  to 
sleep. 

My  mother  Esther  of  blessed  memory  took  upon  herself  the 
management  of  the  store  after  my  grandmother  retired.  She 
followed  in  her  mother's  footsteps,  copying  her  gracious,  charitable 
ways  and  her  business  skills.  She  was  very  talented;  even  as  a 
pupil  in  the  gymnasia  she  excelled  in  her  studies,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  girls  who  studied  at  the  gymnasia  and  at  the  school  for 
commerce.  My  mother  was  fluent  in  a  number  of  languages: 
English,  German,  Hebrew,  and  of  course  Polish  and  Yiddish.  The 
store  continued  to  flourish  under  the  management  of  my  mother 
and  father.  It  was  said  that  everyone  loved  my  mother  very  much, 
both  Jews  and  Poles.  She  had  many  friends  who  fondly  called  her 
"Esterka,"  and  loved  to  purchase  at  our  store.  Mother  was  always 
patient,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  courteous  and  understanding  of 
those  who  could  not  pay,  selling  on  credit  even  while  knowing  that 
the  customers  would  not  always  pay  their  debts.  She  gave 
substantial  donations  and  charity  to  the  poor.  My  dear  father  of 
blessed  memory,  who  divided  his  time  between  the  shop  and  the 
study  hall,  was  my  mother's  right  hand  in  the  store.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  the  chief  and  the  power  which  moved  the  enterprise. 
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Market  Days  —  the  Fair 


Weekdays  were  fairly  quiet,  but  when  market  day  ("the  fair") 
came  on  Mondays,  the  town  turned  noisy  and  boisterous.  The 
Rynek ,  the  town  square,  filled  with  farmers  who  came  from  the 
seventy  villages  encircling  the  town  all  around.  They  arrived  in 
carts  hitched  to  horses,  laden  with  agricultural  produce  and  animals 
to  be  sold  at  the  market,  in  return  for  which  goods  could  be 
acquired  from  the  Jewish  shopkeepers. 

The  town  bubbled  with  noise  and  cursing  and  drunken  singing 
on  those  days.  Here  and  there  fights  broke  out.  The  transactions 
were  finished  by  evening  and  the  farmers  returned  to  their 
villages.  The  Jews  for  their  part,  who  had  secured  for  themselves 
the  profits  needed  to  get  through  the  next  week,  returned  to  their 
routine  existence. 

We  children  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves  on  those  boisterous 
days.  We  would  wander  among  the  many  stands,  tasting  the 
delicious  fruits  which  included  cherries,  blackberries,  red  and  black 
strawberries  (Truskawki  mocling  poziomki  jagody  czeresnie )  and 
more.  We’d  run  after  the  carts  hitched  to  white  horses  (a  game 
played  in  the  belief  that  white  horses  bring  luck),  pull  ourselves  up 
upon  them  and  climb  to  the  top,  seating  ourselves  at  the  back.  Thus 
we  rode  to  our  delight,  all  the  way  to  the  town  limits.  Seeing  that 
we  had  traveled  so  far,  we  would  jump  down  from  the  moving  cart 
and  run  back  to  the  town  with  all  our  might,  in  order  to  return 
before  evening  fell  and  our  worried  parents  would  begin  to  search 
for  us.  My  brother  was  still  too  little  at  that  time  to  join  in  our 
exploits. 

I  was  by  then  five  years  old,  and  quite  independent.  I  would 
lead  the  group  to  all  kinds  of  places,  where  we  played  various 
games.  They  followed  me  wherever  I  led  them.  There  was  one 
very  lovely  place  on  the  slope  of  a  quite  high  mountain  ("Pod- 
gora"),  all  covered  with  green  grass  and  white  flowers.  There  we 
loved  to  play  gleefully,  rolling  down  the  slope  from  the  top,  the 
winner  being  the  one  who  reached  the  bottom  first.  Then  we'd 
climb  up  to  the  top  and  roll  down  again,  happy  and  laughing,  over 
and  over. 

The  summer  was  at  its  peak.  The  sun  shone  and  the  blooming 
flowers  were  marvelous.  We  sat  and  wove  small  wreaths  from  the 
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white  and  the  bluish-purple  pimpernels.  We  would  adorn  our 
heads  and  our  wrists,  and  thus  decorated  and  gleeful,  we'd  walk 
and  sing,  arriving  at  my  grandmother  Chaya-Gitel's  house.  Very 
noisily  and  full  of  our  childish  joie  de  vivre,  we  would  open  the 
door  of  her  house  and  greet  her  with,  "Good  day,  Grandma  Chagitel 
(short  for  Chaya-Gitel).  We're  here!"  And  she  would  cry:  "Here  she 
comes,  the  kwoka  mit  de  tchipkes  (mother  hen  with  her  chicks)." 
So  she  would  call  me,  since  I  was  always  surrounded  by  children, 
who  tagged  along  after  me,  like  chicks  after  the  mother  hen.  Then 
she  would  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them. 

Grandma  would  ask  me,  "Mi,  what  do  you  want,  Ryvciu  (a 
fond  nickname  for  Rivka)?"  "I  want  refreshments  for  everyone!" 
And  thus  we  would  sit  around  the  table,  or  on  the  floor,  and  I'd 
distribute  the  goodies,  all  kinds  of  sweets  and  beverages  which 
were  always  available  in  my  grandmother's  house.  At  end  of  the 
repast  we  would  run  outside  to  the  green  and  blooming  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  There  we  would  continue  to  play  hide  and 
seek  among  the  tall  sticks  supporting  the  widely  branching  bean 
plants. 

We  picked  tomatoes  and  small  radishes  and  ate  them. 
Sometimes  we  helped  Grandma  to  gather  the  vegetables  and  to  take 
the  young  potatoes  out  of  the  ground.  There,  in  my  grandmother's 
vegetable  garden,  I  learned  what  growth  and  ripening  were.  We 
would  bury  a  little  seed  in  the  ground,  and  after  a  few  weeks  we 
would  see  it  grow  and  ripen  and  give  forth  produce  that  was  good 
to  eat.  There,  in  my  grandmother's  garden,  I  learned  to  distinguish 
between  various  leaf  shapes,  for  each  vegetable  has  a  different  leaf, 
from  which  one  can  learn  what  its  fruits  will  be.  The  potato's 
leaves  are  different  from  the  radish's,  and  the  leaves  and  the  stems 
of  the  bean  are  different  from  those  of  the  flat  bean  and  the  tomato. 
Later  on,  when  we  wandered  night  and  day  through  the  plowed 
fields,  I  could  easily  pull  up  a  radish  or  a  beet  or  a  potato,  marked 
as  they  were  by  the  shape  of  their  leaves  above  ground. 
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My  Brother  Is  Born 


My  earliest  memory  is  of  the  birth  of  my  brother  Benny  (or 
Benek  in  Polish).  I  was  then  about  four,  and  for  me  it  was  a  most 
momentous  event.  I  do  not  remember  happenings  prior  to  the 
birth,  nor  those  subsequent  to  it.  I  do  remember  his  bris  miloh 
(circumcision)  very  well.  My  mother  gave  birth  to  my  brother  in 
the  house,  as  was  customary  at  the  time;  a  midwife  came  to  the 
house  to  assist.  It  seems  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  birth, 
but  only  for  the  ritual  of  the  bris 

The  room  was  full  of  people.  Mother  lay  in  a  bed  with  a  little 
baby  beside  her,  wrapped  in  a  white  cushion. 

The  tables  all  around  were  laden  with  refreshments,  and 
people  ate  and  drank  a  " lechaim "  The  whole  family  and  close 
friends  were  there. 

I  remember  looking  at  my  mother  and  at  the  baby  and  not 
understanding  where  he  came  from  so  suddenly.  I  approached  my 
mother  and  she  hugged  and  kissed  me.  Then  she  said,  ,TYou  have  a 
little  brother!"  I  asked,  "Where  did  you  get  him  from,  Mamma?" 
and  she  answered,  "The  stork  brought  him  to  me. ..See,  Ryvciu,  how 
cold  it  is  outside?  Winter  and  snow  are  outside.  Inside  it's  warm 
and  cozy.  It  isn't  pleasant  to  be  outside  in  such  weather,  so  the 
stork  brought  me  a  son,  for  she  knew  that  I  wanted  a  little  baby 
who  would  be  your  brother." 

As  far  as  I  remember,  I  always  wanted  a  sister.  Mother 
promised  me  that  after  my  brother  grew  a  little,  the  stork  would 
bring  me  a  sister.  I  satisfied  myself  with  that  answer. 

The  guests  around  us  were  laughing  and  happy.  They 
chattered  to  each  other  and  clinked  glasses.  The  aunts  and  uncles 
picked  me  up  and  kissed  me,  wishing  me  "Maze?  Tov/"  Later  my 
father  took  me  and  the  other  children  from  the  room,  for  now  the 
circumcision  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  "and  children  are  not 
allowed  to  be  present.  After  the  'bris'  you  can  come  back  again." 
We  couldn't  understand  the  mystery  surrounding  us.  What  exactly 
was  a  "bris" 7  We  were  promised  refreshments  and  all  kinds  of 
treats  after  the  "bris"  and  we  accepted  that.  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  great  joy  and  everyone  yelled,  "Maze?  Tov\"  My  parents 
were  so  happy!  My  own  feelings  were  mixed.  I  shared  in  the 
happiness,  but  I  was  also  a  little  jealous... 
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At  My  Aunt  and  Uncle's  House 


During  the  days  when  my  mother  was  in  bed  I  stayed  with 
my  Aunt  Shaindel.  My  Aunt  Shaindel  and  Uncle  Nochum  Freund 
had  six  children.  They  lived  in  a  small  house,  at  the  end  of  my 
grandmother's  garden.  A  quite  steep  path  led  from  my 
grandmother's  house  to  my  aunt  and  uncle's  house.  I  loved  to  visit 
in  their  little  warm  house.  I  especially  loved  my  cousin  Fayge 
(Fajdzia),  who  was  my  age,  and  we  attended  first  grade  in  the  Polish 
school  together.  I  liked  to  play  with  her,  because  her  sisters  were 
all  older  than  we  were,  and  went  out  to  other  company  and 
pursuits. 

The  real  fun  was  to  sleep  at  Fayge's  on  Thursday  night.  That 
was  the  night  they  baked  challohs  and  cake  for  Shabbos.  My  Aunt 
Shaindel  stood  over  a  big  bowl  full  of  Hour,  eggs,  water  and  yeast, 
and  kneaded  a  huge  piece  of  dough  with  both  hands,  for  the 
challohs  and  for  the  cakes.  The  yeast  cakes  were  then  filled  with 
cimiamon  and  raisins,  and  the  challohs  were  braided  in  six  strips, 
like  double  braids.  All  of  these  went  into  a  huge  oven  in  the 
kitchen.  The  intoxicating  fragrance  of  the  baking  spread  through 
the  whole  house,  and  who  could  sleep  that  night?  Fayge  and  I 
would  stand  next  to  my  aunt  and  ask  for  dough  so  we  could  knead 
it  and  bake  cakes  of  our  own.  Of  course,  each  of  us  would  get  a  ball 
of  dough,  which  we  kneaded  until  it  was  smooth  and  lovely.  Then 
we  would  roll  out  a  leaf  of  dough  upon  which  we  spread  jam,  and 
we  sprinkled  it  with  cinnamon,  sugar  and  raisins.  We  would  then 
have  our  own  little  cakes,  like  Aunt's.  We  would  put  Fayge's  cake 
and  mine  onto  a  large  pan,  next  to  Aunt's  large  cake,  and  then  we 
would  be  sent  to  bed,  right  away!  Full  of  excitement  and  concern 
for  the  success  of  our  little  cakes,  we  could  not  fall  asleep. 

We  would  chatter  for  half  the  night.  Finally  exhaustion  would 
overtake  us,  and  we  slept. 

First  thing  in  the  morning  we  would  jump  from  bed  to  see  if 
by  chance  her  little  brother  Yankele  had  eaten  the  cherished  fruits 
of  our  labors,  but  Aunt  had  guarded  our  cakes  carefully.  We  would 
get  them  for  breakfast,  and  we  presented  them  proudly  for  the 
family  to  see.  Sweet  cakes,  our  own  proud  handiwork.  It  was  a 
shame  to  spoil  them  by  eating  them.. .The  taste  was  marvelous  and 
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the  smell  inebriating.  Even  now  I  love  yeast  cakes,  which  always 
remind  me  of  the  nights  of  baking  in  my  Aunt  Shaindel's  house. 


Parting  from  Mother 

Partings  from  Mother  were  infinitely  painful  experiences  for 
me.  Such  moments  caused  me  great  suffering,  and  my  weeping  was 
heart-rending. 

One  of  those  painful  farewells  would  occur  whenever  my 
mother  was  obliged  to  travel  to  the  big  cities  to  order  merchandise 
for  the  store.  She  went  to  Krakow,  Lodz  and  Bilsko,  large  cities 
which  had  textile  factories.  There  she  would  choose  wools  for  men 
and  women's  suits,  and  silks,  chiffons,  organzas  and  so  on  for 
beautiful  women's  dresses.  Our  store  was  overflowing  with  cloth  of 
all  kinds  and  types,  for  children's  and  adults'  clothing.  Of  course, 
she  needed  to  travel  several  times  a  year  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
Those  were  very  sad  days  for  me,  for  I  was  very  attached  to  my 
mother. 

1  recall  the  moments  in  the  train  station,  standing  in  the 
company  of  one  of  my  grown  cousins,  when  I'd  cry  and  plead  with 
my  mother  not  to  go.  Patiently,  she  would  explain  to  me  that  she 
had  to  bring  new  materials  for  the  store,  or  there  would  be  nothing 
to  sell  and  no  income.  She  would  promise  to  bring  me  lovely 
clothes  and  other  gifts  from  her  travels,  and  she  always  kept  her 
promise.  But  I  would  persist,  "Mamma,  don't  go!  Don't  leave  me 
here!  I  want  to  go  with  you."  I  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  clung  to 
her  without  letup,  until  my  cousin,  or  my  father,  or  one  of  my 
aunts,  would  pull  me  away  from  her  forcefully.  After  she  got  on 
the  train,  I  would  cry  piteously,  sometimes  for  several  days. 

My  father  would  comfort  me,  buying  me  all  sorts  of  sweets  or 
toys,  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  find  comfort  in  these  gifts.  The 
situation  became  so  bad  that  my  mother  could  not  endure  it,  and 
would  decide  in  advance  to  take  me  with  her  up  to  PrzemysT, 
where  my  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas  lived.  I  agreed  to  stay 
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with  them  until  my  mother  would  return  from  her  purchasing  and 
take  me  home. 

My  mother  would  stay  with  her  sister  for  a  few  hours.  They 
would  sit  and  talk  about  what  was  happening  at  home  in  Brzozow, 
since  my  Aunt  Sarah,  after  her  marriage  to  Uncle  Pinchas,  had  gone 
to  live  in  the  larger  city  of  Przemys'l.  There  she  too  had  opened  a 
textile  store.  I  liked  to  stay  with  her  because  I  knew  my  mother 
would  return  to  her  faster  than  otherwise,  and  then  I  could  ride 
home  with  her  in  the  train. 

I  was  not  a  good  traveler.  My  mother  took  care  to  choose 
seats  near  a  window,  so  I  could  have  fresh  air  and  so  that  I  could 
put  my  head  out  the  window  if  I  needed  to  throw  up.  Despite  my 
travel  discomfort  I  invariably  yearned  to  go  with  her,  but  it  was  not 
always  possible  for  her  to  take  me. 

It  was  very  nice  staying  with  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas 
Barth  in  Przemys'l.  Their  store  was  close  to  the  market  square,  so 
that  on  market  days  it  was  pleasant  to  wander  among  the  stalls  and 
occasionally  buy  various  toys  which  we  didn't  have  in  our  town. 
Aunt  and  Uncle's  apartment  was  above  the  shop,  so  it  was  easy  to 
go  upstairs  whenever  we  wanted  to  have  something  to  eat.  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience  being  in  a  strange  and  pretty  city;  strolling 
around,  gazing  at  the  various  display  windows  and  at  unfamiliar 
people.  Everything  was  new  to  me. 

Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas  had  no  children.  I  had  heard 
talk  in  the  family  of  twins  who  had  caught  cold  as  infants,  in  a 
strong  wind.  They  were  said  to  have  developed  pneumonia  and 
died.  I  had  never  met  them,  so  that  my  aunt  and  uncle  were 
always  childless  to  me.  They  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  me  and  let  me 
play  and  wander  to  my  heart's  content  when  they  were  busy  in 
their  store. 

Imagine  my  joy  each  time  Mother  returned!  Sometimes  she 
would  sleep  over  in  Przemys'l,  and  take  me  to  shop  in  one  of  the 
marvelous  stores.  I  still  remember  the  pretty  summer  sandals  she 
bought  me  on  our  last  visit  there.  Mother  accompanied  me  into  a 
lovely  children's  shoe  shop,  where  the  courteous  salesman  assisted 
me  in  trying  on  all  kinds  of  shoes,  until  I  had  chosen  the  pair  I  most 
liked.  These,  I  remember,  were  sandals  with  thin  straps  the  color 
of  chewing  gum.  Mother  always  allowed  me  to  pick  my  own  clothes 
and  my  own  shoes,  to  suit  my  own  taste. 
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In  My  Brother's  Cheder 


I  recall  how  my  brother  Benek,  like  all  other  traditional 
Jewish  children,  was  sent  to  study  at  the  cheder  at  the  age  of  three, 
Those  were  happy,  worry-free  days.  We  occupied  ourselves  in 
playing  games  with  the  other  children.  I  was  studying  at  "Beis 
Yaakov "  and  I  sometimes  took  my  brother  to  the  cheder  where  he 
spent  several  hours  each  day  learning  the  aleph-beis. 

The  man  who  taught  the  cheder  children  was  called  the 
melomed.  He  used  to  sit  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  prodding  any 
child  who  either  behaved  inappropriately  or  fell  asleep  over  his 
book,  the  melomed  accomplishing  this  with  a  long  stick. 

I  would  sit  at  the  side  and  listen  to  what  the  children  were 
learning,  especially  the  older  children.  I  very  much  liked  the  Toruh 
stories  from  the  book  of  Genesis.  Whenever  the  teacher  would  ask 
the  children  a  question  which  they  could  not  answer,  having  either 
not  paid  attention  or  fallen  asleep,  I  would  burst  out  with  the 
answer.  I  knew  the  Toruh  stories,  having  heard  them  from  my 
grandmother.  All  eyes  would  turn  to  me  in  amazement,  and  the 
melomed  would  say  in  an  angry  voice,  "Be  quiet,  child!  Hush!"  I 
was  humiliated,  but  still  glad  that  I  knew  more  than  the  boys  did. 
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The  Kindergarten 


I  will  never  forget  my  first  day  at  the  Polish  kindergarten  at 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  I  had  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  there, 
because  I  loved  being  in  the  company  of  children,  and  my  parents 
were  very  glad  of  it.  There  was  no  Jewish  kindergarten  in  the 
town.  The  teacher  at  the  Polish  one  was  very  agreeable.  She  knew 
my  mother  well,  being  a  customer  in  our  store,  like  many  other 
Polish  women  who  knew  my  mother  and  loved  her.  Because  of  her 
amiability,  her  generosity  and  patience,  my  mother  had  many 
friends  among  the  Polish  women. 

The  teacher  invited  me  to  join  the  circle  of  children  in  the 
yard,  who  were  singing  and  dancing.  I  was  apprehensive  that  my 
mother  would  leave  me  while  I  was  dancing,  and  so  I  refused  to 
join.  After  that  we  went  inside  to  play  games.  The  teacher  sat  me 
down  next  to  a  table  and  gave  me  some  clay.  I  played  with  it,  and 
then  I  played  with  dolls:  I  loved  to  dress  them  and  undress  them. 
But  as  soon  as  I  sensed  that  my  mother  was  turning  toward  the 
door,  I  ran  to  her  and  grasped  her  tightly. 

Having  no  choice,  and  although  she  was  busy  in  the  store,  my 
mother  accompanied  me  to  the  kindergarten  every  day.  She  would 
stay  and  play  with  me  for  about  an  hour,  and  when  she'd  see  that  I 
was  busily  amusing  myself  and  not  paying  attention  to  her,  she 
would  disappear.  Then  my  weeping  would  begin.  I  stopped 
playing  and  just  cried:  "I  want  to  go  home!  I  want  Mamma!”  This 
went  on  for  several  weeks. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  I  attended  the  kindergarten,  but 
I  imagine  it  wasn't  too  long.  In  time,  when  I  myself  became  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  I  well  understood  the  children  who  had 
trouble  parting  from  their  parents. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  my  mother  registered  me  for  " Beis 
Yaakov"  a  Jewish  school  for  girls.  My  cousin  Fayge  was  there  too 
and  we  enjoyed  being  together.  In  "Beis  Yaakov"  I  learned  Hebrew 
letters  and  words.  We  sang  and  recited  in  Hebrew.  The  poem  I 
remember  best  was  that  of  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik: 

"Sholom  rav  shuvaich.." 

"Greetings  to  you,  my  lovely 
Returning  bird.” 
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We  recited  the  poem  in  the  old  milail  pronunciation 
(accentuating  the  first  syllable)  and  translated  the  words  into 
Polish.  I  loved  studying,  and  as  a  prize  for  my  knowledge  I  would 
receive  a  Hebrew  letter  of  gold  cardboard.  I  was  very  proud  of  it.  I 
would  bring  the  letter  to  the  store  with  pride  and  show  it  to  my 
mother  and  father,  explaining  what  it  was  and  what  word  began 
with  it.  My  mother  would  praise  me  for  my  diligence  and 
achievement  and  encourage  me  to  persevere.  She  would  tell  me 
about  herself,  how  she  had  loved  to  study  and  had  been  a  diligent 
and  talented  student.  Mother  had  been  among  the  first  girls  to 
study  at  the  gymnasia. 

I  decided  to  follow  in  my  mother’s  footsteps.  More  than  once 
I  heard  her  and  my  father  exchanging  sentences  in  Hebrew,  and  she 
spoke  Yiddish  with  my  grandmother.  Later,  when  the  Germans 
came  to  the  town,  I  found  out  that  she  spoke  German  fluently,  and 
also  some  English. 

My  father  came  from  a  family  of  Rabbis  and  cohanim 
(members  of  the  priestly  tribe),  and  was  a  great  Toruh  scholar. 
Despite  this,  he  did  not  wear  a  kapote  nor  a  shtreimel  and  did  not 
have  long  payos  (earlocks),  as  my  uncles  had.  He  was  smoothly 
clean-shaven,  and  I  loved  to  stroke  his  face  to  check  if  he  had  little 
whiskers. 
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The  Holidays 


The  holidays  we  celebrated  are  deeply  etched  in  my  soul. 
There  was  a  vast  difference  between  ordinary  weekdays  and  holy 
days.  On  weekdays  everyone  was  preoccupied  with  work  and 
vocation,  inside  and  outside  the  house,  busy  with  a  thousand 
different  things.  Noise  and  tumult  were  everywhere.  On  Shabbos 
and  holidays,  conversely,  all  stores,  workshops  and  schools  were 
closed.  Peace  and  quiet  reigned  outside.  Everyone  was  home 
together,  having  bathed  and  washed  their  hair,  attired  in  holiday 
clothes.  We  would  meet  at  Grandma's  house  for  Shabbos  or  holiday 
dinner.  We  children  cherished  these  family  gatherings  which 
allowed  us  to  frolic  and  play  together.  Our  unforgettable  Grandma 
had  patience  for  each  of  us. 

I  never  knew  my  grandfather,  for  he  died  after  an  illness,  as  a 
young  man.  I  don't  remember  my  paternal  grandparents,  since 
they  lived  in  another  city  called  Blaszow.  Assumedly  we  did  not 
visit  them  often.  I  cannot  remember  their  faces,  since  I  was  yet 
small  when  we  saw  them.  Moreover,  our  relationship  was  not  as  it 
would  have  been  had  we  lived  under  one  roof  or  in  the  same  city, 
seeing  each  other  daily  and  living  together. 
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Rosh  Hashonah  (The  New  Year) 


I  remember  the  holiday  of  Rosh  Hashonah  for  the  sho far- 
blowing  in  the  synagogue:  tekioh  —  sh'vorim  —  t’ruoh.  Those 
sounds  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  I  would  ask  my  parents 
why  the  shofar  was  sounded  on  Rosh  Hashonah ,  and  they  said,  "So 
that  all  our  prayers  and  supplications  will  go  up  to  Heaven." 


Yom  Kippur  (The  Day  of  Atonement) 

I  remember  Yom  Kippur  because  of  the  fast.  This  was  a  day 
of  sanctity;  Grandma  told  me  it  was  even  holier  than  Shabbos ,  and 
was  called  " Shabbos  Shabboson "  (the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths).  Of 
course,  all  the  adults  fasted  and  prayed  throughout  the  day.  We 
children  also  wanted  to  fast,  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
older  children,  aged  eight  to  twelve,  fasted  for  half  a  day;  we  envied 
them. 

A  lot  of  chickens  were  purchased  on  the  day  before  Yom 
Kippur  to  fulfill  the  command  of  bringing  kappuros.  Each  family 
member  had  a  chicken  for  atonement.  They  took  roosters  and  hens, 
tied  their  feet,  lifted  them  and  swung  them  around  their  heads 
while  intoning,  "This  chicken  will  go  to  death  and  I  will  go  to  life." 
Then  they  took  the  kappuros-chicken  to  be  slaughtered  by  the 
shochet. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  a  mitzvah  (commandment)  to  eat  a 
lot  on  the  day  preceding  Yom  Kippur ,  so  we  would  not  be  hungry  on 
the  morrow.  On  the  holy  day  of  Yom  Kippur ,  my  parents,  my  aunts 
and  uncles  and  my  grandmother  sat  all  day  in  the  synagogue  and 
prayed  fervently  to  the  Creator  of  the  World.  We  children  would  go 
in  to  visit  with  them,  sit  with  them  and  listen  to  the  tune  of  the 
prayer  emanating  from  the  prayer  hall.  The  cantor  prayed  with 
great  feeling  and  his  voice  seemed  to  cry  and  plead  with  the  L-rd  to 
forgive  us  for  all  our  sins,  intentional  and  unintentional.  To  forgive 
us  and  grant  us  atonement. 

There  was  always  a  slice  of  challoh  or  cake  for  us  in  my 
mother's  bag.  Although  we  had  promised  to  fast  until  noon,  we 
didn't  last  past  about  11:00,  and  then  we  would  rummage  in  the 
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bag  to  find  the  slice  of  cake.  Mother  would  ask  not  to  disturb  her  at 
her  prayer. 

We'd  run  outside,  and  play  for  hours  in  the  synagogue  yard, 
with  other  children  dressed  in  holiday  clothing,  bearing  yarmulkes 
on  their  heads  and  sweets  in  their  hands.  We  would  play  until  the 
afternoon  break.  Then  our  parents  took  us  home  for  a  short  rest 
and  a  light  meal  —  for  the  children  only;  afterwards  we'd  return  to 
continue  the  prayers,  up  through  the  "ne'iloh"  prayer,  which  went 
on  until  dark.  We  wanted  to  hear  the  shofar- blowing  again,  which 
concluded  the  fast. 

Winter  in  Poland  was  enchanting,  a  season  which  I  much 
loved.  The  whole  world  was  blanketed  in  white,  and  remained  thus 
for  several  months:  covered  with  thick  snow,  clean  and  white.  We 
would  be  dressed  in  warm  winter  clothes,  sweaters,  galoshes  or 
boots,  gloves,  hats,  scarves  covering  ears  and  nose.  We  looked  like 
teddy  bears.  Attired  thus,  we  would  go  to  slide  on  the  snow.  We 
would  take  the  toboggans  from  the  storeroom  and  pull  each  other 
over  the  snow  with  unlimited  joy.  Noisily  and  exultantly  we  would 
run  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  pulling  the  sleigh  (Sanki)  after  us, 
laboriously,  to  the  top.  Thereupon  we  would  sit  down  to  rest  and 
then  merrily  slide  down  the  hill.  We  built  snowmen,  attiring  them 
with  hats;  we  pitched  snowballs  at  each  other;  we  rolled  in  the  soft 
white  snow  until  our  clothes  were  wet  and  we  were  forced  to 
return  home. 

My  mother  was  always  angry  when  she  saw  me  like  that,  for  I 
was  often  ill  with  "strep"  throat.  Antibiotics  had  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  such  infections  were  considered  serious  illnesses. 

When  spring  arrived,  the  snow  began  to  thaw  and  occasional 
rains  came.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  lovely  white  snow  becoming 
gray  and  disappearing.  The  rain  washed  it  away  and  the  sun 
melted  it.  We  comforted  ourselves  that  with  spring  would  come  the 
Passover  holiday,  which  we  especially  loved. 

In  the  spring  the  double  windows  were  taken  down,  covered 
with  ice.  We  would  then  watch  the  ice  melt  slowly.  Now  it  was  also 
feasible  to  see  through  the  window  panes.  It  was  possible  to  open  a 
window  or  a  door  and  air  out  the  house. 
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Passover 


I  remember  the  extensive  cleaning  before  Passover,  especially 
taking  the  Passover  utensils  down  from  the  boydem  (attic).  I  loved 
to  see  the  wine  cups,  the  big  goblet  for  the  Prophet  Elijah,  the  large 
frying  pan  with  the  indentations  which  was  intended  especially  for 
making  chremselach  (Passover  pancakes).  The  utensils  all  seemed 
new  to  me,  for  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen  them. 
They  felt  to  me  like  old  friends  one  meets  after  a  long  time  and 
whom  one  is  glad  to  see. 

It  was  a  special  experience  for  us  children  to  air  out  the  books 
before  Passover,  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no  crumbs,  G-d 
forbid,  between  their  pages.  We  accomplished  this  task  with 
enthusiasm.  Grandma  had  many  holy  books:  gemorroh  mishnoh , 
Pentateuch,  Shulchon  Oruch ,  books  on  ethics,  Chassidic  books, 
prayer  books  and  machzorim  (special  holiday  prayer  books).  They 
were  all  taken  out  to  the  yard  and  spread  over  benches,  boxes  and 
chairs.  Only  the  haggodohs  for  Passover  were  in  Father's  care, 
dusted  and  put  in  the  area  which  had  already  been  cleaned  for 
Passover.  The  other  books  stayed  outside  until  the  evening  and 
seemed  drunk  from  fresh  air  and  wind.  We  children  stood  open- 
mouthed  watching  the  pages  running  and  turning,  the  yellow  pages 
stained  with  tears  and  candle  tallow.  Faded  prayer-book  pages  of 
siddurim  filled  with  prayers  and  supplications.  Tom  pages  flying  in 
the  wind. 

Before  the  holiday  my  mother  would  call  me  to  the  store  and 
say:  "Spring  is  here.  We'll  change  winter  clothes  for  spring.  Please, 
Rivkele,  choose  a  fabric  for  a  pretty  holiday  dress."  I  would  wander 
through  the  store  between  rolls  of  various  materials,  feeling  them 
with  my  little  hands  as  my  parents  had  taught  me,  closely 
examining  the  merchandise.  Finally,  I  would  choose  blue  or  red 
velvet,  saying,  "This  is  it!  I  think  this  will  suit  me  for  a  dress  for 
the  seder  night."  For  the  synagogue  prayers  on  the  next  day,  I 
would  typically  choose  a  blue  skirt  with  a  white  blouse.  My  mother 
was  always  amazed  at  my  good  taste.  For  my  brother,  who  was  as 
yet  small,  she  herself  chose  fabric  for  a  suit. 

Then  we  would  go  to  my  Aunt  Hinda,  an  excellent  seamstress. 
My  mother  and  I  would  sit  there,  looking  through  children's 
magazines,  until  I  decided  and  chose  a  style.  Aunt  always  sewed 
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the  dress  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  would  come  to  her  for  fitting 
sessions. 

In  Aunt  Hinda's  house  there  was  a  green  velvet  sofa  which 
always  held  piles  of  material.  Her  house  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
fabrics.  I  would  go  to  Aunt  Hinda  three  times  a  year  to  have 
clothes  sewn,  and  I  always  chose  the  style  myself,  with  my 
mother's  full  consent.  It  may  be  that  they  made  some  adjustments 
later,  but  I  do  not  know. 

In  addition  to  the  clothes  which  my  aunt  made  for  us,  my 
mother  used  to  bring  coats,  hats,  tights  and  lovely  underwear  of  the 
most  up-to-date  type,  from  her  journeys  to  the  big  cities.  Our 
closets  were  bursting  with  clothing.  I  remember  this,  because  when 
my  brother  and  I  played  hide  and  seek  we  would  hide  in  the 
closets.  My  mother  too  liked  to  dress  nicely  and  stylishly.  She  had 
the  most  modern  suits  and  was  known  in  our  town  as  a  very 
elegant  woman. 

In  preparation  for  Passover  matzoh  was  baked  by  hand,  and 
many  people  were  occupied  with  this  baking. 

One  day  my  father  took  me  to  watch  them.  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  whole  procedure,  by  the  careful  cleanliness,  by 
the  prohibition  against  turning  the  matzoh  over  when  it  was  baking. 
I  yearned  to  roll  a  matzoh .  I  had  to  wash  my  hands  thoroughly.  I 
was  given  a  special  rolling  pin,  with  which  I  rolled  out  a  small 
matzoh ,  and  then  I  went  over  the  matzoh  and  made  little  holes  with 
a  special  perforating  tool  with  teeth,  so  that  the  matzoh  would  not 
rise  in  the  oven.  When  ready  the  matzohs  were  put  in  a  hot  oven. 

I  gazed  as  if  hypnotized  at  the  lovely  baked  matzohs  coming 
out  of  the  oven  crisp  and  fragrant.  I  had  worked  at  baking  matzohs 
by  my  father's  side  and  was  very  proud. 


The  Passover  Seder  Ritual 

Two  sedorim  were  celebrated  in  the  Diaspora.  The  second  was 
more  beautiful  and  festive  than  the  first.  It  was  conducted  after  a 
day  of  holiday,  when  we  had  a  chance  to  rest  up  from  the 
exhausting  preparations.  We  felt  uplifted,  moving  from  sanctity  to 
sanctity. 
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The  seder  ritual  conducted  by  Father  was  the  focus  of  the 
holiday.  We  all  sat  around  the  family  table  to  participate. 

The  many  holiday  symbols  were  set  out  on  the  table.  The 
seder  plate  with  all  its  contents  was  at  the  center.  Matzohs ,  wine 
and  goblets  were  placed  near  each  place  setting.  Elijah's  cup  was 
always  full.  Each  object  served  as  a  symbol  to  make  real  the  story 
of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  redemption  from  slavery.  Father 
poured  four  cups  of  wine  for  each  member  of  the  family,  and 
distributed  the  bitter  herbs  and  the  charoses  (a  mixture  of  apples, 
nuts,  wine  and  cinnamon). 

We  would  read  the  Hagodoh.  My  little  brother  and  the  other 
boys  would  ask  the  Four  Questions,  and  each  was  then  translated 
into  Yiddish.  There  was  a  battle  for  the  afikomen  ( matzoh  eaten  at 
the  end  of  the  seder).  We  fought:  who  would  find  it  and  what 
present  would  we  get  in  exchange  for  it?  Finally,  the  opening  of  the 
door  for  Elijah  the  Prophet  kept  us  awake,  waiting  to  greet  him. 
Trembling,  we  would  approach  the  door  and  open  it  slowly,  but 
nothing  seemd  to  happen.  As  my  grandchildren  now  ask  me, 
"Where  is  he?",  we  too  asked  our  parents.  The  answers  were  many 
and  varied. 

Among  the  other  holidays  I  recall  Purim,  for  its  costumes  and 
for  the  sending  of  mishloach  manos  (portions  of  food  to  others);  a 
holiday  of  joy  and  fun.  We  would  dress  warmly,  for  it  was  still  cold 
and  snowy  outside.  We  would  go  from  house  to  house  of  our 
acquaintances  and  sing  a  well-known  Yiddish  song: 

"Hant  is  Purim  morgen  is  ous 

Git  mir  a  gratsar  oin  varf  mach  arois." 

(Today  is  Purim,  tomorrow  no  more, 

Give  me  a  few  pennies  and  send  me  away.) 
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Simchas  Toruh  (The  Holiday  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law) 


I  remember  Simchas  Toruh  for  the  dancing  with  the  Toruh 
scrolls  in  my  father’s  study  hall.  My  brother,  on  my  father's 
shoulders,  dancing  around  and  around  for  the  hakufos  with  other 
males,  kissing  the  Toruh ,  dancing  and  singing,  because  they  had 
finished  reading  the  whole  Toruh.  Father  explained  it  all  to  us.  We 
learned  that  the  Toruh  was  holy  and  we  must  safeguard  it  in  the 
Holy  Ark,  because  it  safeguards  the  Jewish  people.  My  mother 
taught  my  brother  and  me  to  say  the  Shma  Yisroel  prayer  before 
sleep,  which  is  supposed  to  keep  us  from  all  harm. 

These  memories  of  our  Jewish  heritage  were  inculcated  from 
earliest  youth  by  the  atmosphere  at  home  and  in  the  community, 
and  through  my  father  and  mother's  and  grandmother's  stories. 
They  were  absorbed  deeply  into  our  very  being.  Thus  later,  when 
we  were  with  Christians  and  forced  to  study  their  prayers,  and  to 
cross  ourselves,  we  did  not  forget  who  and  what  we  were  for  a 
moment.  We  remembered  from  whence  we  came  and  what  our 
roots  were. 
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Antisemitism  in  Poland 


Hatred  toward  the  Jews  in  Poland  wore  many  faces  and  took 
sustenance  from  two  sources,  economic  and  religious.  It  sprung 
from  the  envy  and  stinginess  of  the  urban  Poles  toward  their 
Jewish  neighbors,  who  were  blessed  with  initiative,  earnestness  and 
adaptability.  Despite  the  difficult  restrictions  placed  upon  them  and 
their  never-ending  persecution,  the  Jews  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  Poland. 

The  second  source  of  hatred  toward  the  Jews  was  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  clergy  spread  the  poison  of  antisemitism  and  incited 
against  the  Jews,  exploiting  their  church  pulpits  for  the  purpose. 
Their  influence  was  particularly  great  among  the  simple  people,  and 
on  the  rural  populations,  the  primitive  farmers  who  were  the 
majority  among  the  Polish  population.  In  this  respect  our  town  was 
no  different  from  the  others  in  the  country. 

One  of  my  first  memories,  as  a  child  of  six  in  the  first  grade, 
was  of  the  year  1939.  My  cousin  Fayge,  who  was  then  seven  years 
old,  and  I,  entered  the  first-grade  room  on  our  first  day  of  school. 
We  went  over  to  the  front  row  of  seats  and  wanted  to  sit  down. 
Suddenly  two  girls  of  our  age  came  over  to  us,  and  with  angry  faces 
turned  to  us  and  jeeringly  harangued  us:  "Jews,  you  won't  sit  here!" 
"Why  not?"  -  we  asked  in  surprise.  "Because  you  are  dirty  Jews!" 

We  looked  at  each  other  with  shock,  and  instinctively  realizing 
that  it  was  futile  to  argue  with  them,  we  went  to  sit  at  the  back  of 
the  room.  Later  I  complained  about  them  to  the  teacher,  who 
chided  them  too  gently.  During  the  year,  when  Fayge  and  I  excelled 
in  our  studies,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  other  children  grew 
toward  us.  To  my  good  fortunate  they  did  not  know  that  I  was  only 
six,  and  had  been  accepted  to  the  school  through  my  mother's  close 
connections  with  the  principal  and  the  teacher. 

In  Poland,  the  entrance  age  for  first  grade  was  seven.  But  I 
wanted  very  much  to  learn,  so  I  simply  became  an  unregistered 
student.  When  the  inspector  came,  I  would  be  sent  home.  The 
study  of  reading  and  writing  during  this  year  helped  me  later  on  in 
my  self- teaching;  and  with  Mother's  help  I  achieved  the  level  of 
knowledge  of  a  third  grader. 

In  the  Polish  school,  Jewish  children  were  bullied  in  every 
class.  The  Polish  children  drank  in  antisemitism  with  their  mothers' 
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milk.  Sometimes  they  didn’t  even  know  why  they  hated  Jews;  it 
was  just  something  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  home. 

Every  antisemitic  incident  in  the  country  —  and  such 
occurrences  were  not  lacking  —  reverberated  greatly  in  our  town, 
as  in  other  towns.  They  aroused  great  trepidation  among  the  Jews, 
as  they  saw  that  the  danger  was  coming  closer.  There  were  many 
pogroms  in  Poland,  and  many  in  our  town  too,  known  to  me  from 
stories  told  by  the  adults  in  our  family. 

When  there  was  a  pogrom  the  farmers  from  the  surrounding 
countryside  would  arrive  in  the  city.  They  would  break  into  Jewish 
shops,  looting  and  robbing,  load  the  stolen  goods  onto  carts,  and  ride 
away.  Often,  after  the  looting,  they  would  burn  the  store  or  the 
house.  In  Brzozow  the  principal  of  the  gymnasia,  Marozovsky, 
deserves  to  be  recalled  with  singular  ignominy  for  embittering  the 
lives  of  his  Jewish  students. 

In  the  primary  schools,  too,  the  Jewish  pupils  suffered  greatly. 
There  was  a  group  of  hooligans  who  sat  for  several  years  in  one 
class.  They  were  big  and  strong,  and  they  bullied  the  Jewish 
children,  who  were  very  much  younger.  Their  Polish  teachers  even 
encouraged  and  incited  them  in  their  despicable  behavior.  I  will 
tell  later  about  the  known  cooperation  of  the  Polish  population  with 
the  murderers  during  the  conquest,  and  about  the  independent  acts 
of  killing  which  they  themselves  initiated. 
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Holocaust  and  Devastation 


World  War  Two  erupted  on  September  1,  1939.  I  was  then  a 
child  of  about  six  and  a  half,  and  I  did  not  understand  the  concept 
of  war.  All  at  once  my  world  collapsed  and  my  childhood  was 
suspended.  My  brother  and  I  were  forced  to  grow  up  prematurely 
under  the  pressure  of  the  tragic  events.  We  sensed  that  war  was 
something  which  portended  doom.  I  asked  of  my  parents:  "Tell  me, 
what  is  war?"  Everyone  turned  around  in  alarm,  bearing  tragic 
faces,  looking  terribly  serious.  It  was  frightening  to  see  the  grown¬ 
ups  in  such  a  state.  Of  what  were  they  so  afraid? 

Mother  said:  "Rivkele,  I  hope  you  never  know  such  trouble. 
War  is  a  fearful  thing!  Who  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do?  We  lived 
through  World  War  One  and  it  was  dreadful.  The  whole  family 
wandered  all  over  Europe  with  the  children  and  the  crying  babies 
in  horse-drawn  carts.  We  went  through  hunger  and  suffering  I 
can't  describe,  and  lost  our  property  and  our  health.  The  Germans 
are  very  bad  people  and  we  should  not  expect  mercy  from  them." 

My  mother's  words  about  war  were  discouraging  and  I  felt 
that  the  good  times  were  over  and  the  future  shrouded  in  haze. 
Mother  did  not  guess  then  that  the  suffering  she  experienced  in 
World  War  One  would  be  nothing  compared  to  what  awaited  all  of 
us  in  this  war. 

The  German  occupation  brought  many  troubles  upon  us. 
Tragedies  and  horrors  became  daily  occurrences.  Even  those  who 
were  not  immediately  affected  by  them  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
expected  death. 

The  bulletin  boards  already  carried  the  speeches  of  the 
country's  President,  calling  for  the  people's  mobilization  and 
resistance  to  the  occupier.  There  were  notices  declaring  a  state  of 
war  and  enjoining  the  citizenry  to  organize  for  defense  against 
aerial  attacks.  Fear  reigned  in  people's  hearts:  "The  calamity  is 
approaching."  We  heard  sirens  and  entered  sealed  rooms.  We 
covered  the  windows  with  black  paper  and  with  blankets.  The 
streets  emptied  at  night  and  complete  darkness  pervaded  the  town. 
Inspectors  patrolled  the  streets,  imposing  the  blackout. 

The  citizens  were  warned  to  be  ready  for  gas  attacks,  but 
since  gas  masks  were  unavailable,  it  was  suggested  to  soak  a  cloth 
in  a  solution  of  baking  soda  and  water,  and  cover  one's  nose  with  it. 
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When  an  approaching  airplane  was  heard  the  hysterical  screams 
began:  A  plane!  A  German  plane!  And  people  imagined  smelling 
gas  and  began  to  soak  the  rags  and  cover  their  nostrils  with  them. 
The  children  became  very  frightened.  The  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  tension,  panic  and  hysteria.  This  was  the  beginning. 

Somehow  our  town  escaped  the  bombing,  maybe  because  it 
wasn't  important  enough  to  bomb.  The  houses  remained  whole, 
people  began  to  emerge  from  them  and  business  resumed. 
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The  German  Invader  in  Poland 


No  one  knew  the  nature  of  the  mighty  German  war  machine, 
nor  the  weakness  of  the  Polish  army.  Everyone  expected  the  army 
to  hold  up  until  the  Western  nations  fulfilled  their  commitment  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Poland  and  defeat  the  Germans.  There  was  no 
information  about  what  was  happening  at  the  front.  The  town  no 
longer  received  newspapers,  for  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  the 
Germans  paralyzed  the  transportation  system  with  massive 
bombings.  The  only  radios  available  to  the  Jewish  community  were 
at  the  Zionist  center,  where  the  listeners  were  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  horrendous  German  victories.  People  were  incredulous,  and 
thought  the  reports  were  propaganda.  Rumors  abounded,  along 
with  confusion.  The  Jewish  intelligentsia  —  public  figures  and 
community  leaders  —  received  information  from  various  foreign 
stations  and  realized  the  danger.  It's  fortunate  that  they  were  the 
first  to  escape  the  town,  for  they  were  meant  to  be  the  first  victims. 
It  is  known  that  as  soon  as  the  Germans  came  to  the  town  a  Nazi 
officer  came  to  look  for  the  community  head,  Dr.  Zelenfreund,  of 
blessed  memory.  The  Jews  were  struck  by  terror  of  the  invader. 
They  had  no  faith  in  the  Germans  and  still  despised  them  from  the 
period  of  the  First  World  War. 

Many  began  to  flee  eastward,  particularly  the  youth.  A 
considerable  number  returned  a  few  months  later.  Poland 
collapsed,  surrendering  to  the  Germans.  The  Germans  bombed  the 
vital  railway  tracks  and  paralyzed  transportation.  Methodically  and 
absolutely,  the  emergency  storehouses,  the  airports  and  the  army 
camps  were  destroyed.  There  were  no  telephone  lines.  Laborers 
joined  the  others  who  absconded.  The  Polish  government,  having 
lost  control  of  the  situation,  ran  for  its  life.  The  disaster  was 
obvious  to  anyone  who  was  aware  of  the  situation.  But  who  knew? 
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The  Germans  Invade  the  Town 


Gestapo  headquarters  were  established  immediately  and  the 
Jews  were  struck  with  edict  after  edict.  Decree  number  one:  All 
Jews  were  to  wear  a  white  band,  with  a  blue  star  of  David,  on  the 
right  sleeve.  This,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Poles.  Decree 
number  two:  Jewish  shops  and  businesses  were  to  begin  to  be 
confiscated.  Those  not  confiscated  were  to  be  emptied  of  two-thirds 
of  their  stock. 

Our  store  was  left  impoverished  and  empty.  Very  little  stock 
remained.  My  parents  endangered  themselves  sneaking  many 
expensive  rolls  of  fabric  out  at  night.  They  hid  them  in  the  deep 
cellar  of  the  little  house  belonging  to  my  Aunt  Shaindel  and  Uncle 
Nochum  Freund,  not  far  from  my  grandmother’s  house  and  from 
our  store.  They  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  them  until  the  danger 
passed;  everyone  thought  it  would  all  be  over  quickly. 

I  remember  going  into  the  store,  as  I  always  loved  to  do,  to 
wander  around  among  the  people  and  see  the  bargaining  going  on. 
I  was  shocked  by  the  great  change  in  the  store.  All  the  shelves, 
high  and  low,  always  overflowing  with  rolls  of  heavy  fabric,  were 
now  half  empty.  The  most  beautiful  and  expensive  fabrics  were 
gone.  The  Germans  had  simply  helped  themselves  to  large 
quantities  of  them,  and  left  only  the  plainer,  cheap  fabrics. 

Decree  number  three:  A  star  of  David  with  the  word  Jude 
(Jew)  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  door  of  every  Jewish  shop.  The  goal, 
of  course,  was  to  limit  the  Jews  in  every  area:  trade,  economics, 
culture.  The  Poles  patronized  the  Jewish  shops  very  little,  thereby 
bringing  the  German  enemy  success  in  what  he  sought  to  do,  right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  next  decree:  Jews  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  moving  freely  from  city  to  city.  They  were 
obligated  to  equip  themselves  with  travel  passes  issued  by  the 
Gestapo. 

My  mother  of  blessed  memory,  who  in  normal  times  traveled 
a  lot  to  buy  merchandise,  traveled  little  now;  and  when  she  had  to 
go  to  the  Gestapo  office,  she  was  fortunate  to  get  her  permit  thanks 
to  her  fluency  in  the  German  language.  This  was  an  advantage  that 
proved  itself  in  various  situations.  Many  people  turned  to  Mother 
with  requests  to  go  to  the  Gestapo  and  get  travel  passes  or  other 
permits  for  them.  Going  to  the  Gestapo  demanded  great  courage. 
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People  would  say,  "Whoever  goes  there  is  likely  not  to  return." 
Therefore,  we  were  always  fearful  when  Mother  went  to  arrange 
something  for  someone.  But  my  mother,  with  her  great  charm  and 
her  sophistication  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  succeeded  in  endearing 
herself  even  to  the  German  Gestapo  clerks,  and  thereby  she  was 
able  to  help  many  people. 
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Father’s  Escape 


Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1940  increasing  numbers  of  men 
were  taken  and  sent  to  work  camps.  No  one  knew  what  kind  of 
camps  these  were,  or  if  they  would  ever  return  from  them. 

The  town  was  gripped  with  fear.  Young  men  began  to  hide  in 
various  places  within  and  without  the  town.  No  one  trusted  the 
Germans,  who  had  promised  remunerative  work  in  the  camps. 
People  who  had  relatives  in  the  rural  areas  fled  there  and  hid  with 
them,  hoping  to  stay  until  the  searches  ceased  and  the  quota  for  the 
work  camps  was  filled.  My  father  too  was  among  them.  Mother 
said  to  him:  "Run  away  to  our  relatives  in  Przesienica,  to  Sabina  and 
Yaakov  Tsavik,  who  live  there  with  their  daughter  and  son.  They 
have  a  large  farm,  and  employ  many  Polish  farmers.  You  can  hide 
there,  until  the  trouble's  over.  I'll  let  you  know  when  you  can  come 
back  to  town." 

My  father  fled  there  as  my  mother  had  said.  He  hid  for  about 
a  week  or  two,  waiting  for  the  climate  to  change  and  the  Germans  to 
stop  the  searches.  Then  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  town,  from  whom  he  had  parted  sadly  and 
miserably  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  promising  to  return  soon  to  be 
together  with  them  again.  Sadly,  circumstances  were  to  be 
otherwise.  I  never  saw  my  dear  father  again. 

Refugees  to  the  villages  were  many,  among  them  Father's 
friends  and  relatives.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Przesiednica,  a 
group  of  young  people  who  wanted  to  flee  further,  to  cross  the 
River  San  and  go  over  to  the  Russian  side.  Father's  friends  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  flee  with  them.  They  told  him  about  the  abuse  of 
the  townspeople  by  the  Germans.  They  spoke  too  of  the 
increasingly  deteriorating  situation,  especially  that  of  the  young 
men  capable  of  hard  work. 

My  father  firmly  refused  to  run  with  them.  He  never 
considered  the  possibility  of  deserting  his  wife  and  children.  He 
was  waiting  for  my  mother  to  inform  him  that  conditions  had 
changed  enough  to  enable  him  to  return  home. 

One  day  a  close  acquaintance  of  my  father's  came  to  the 
village  and  informed  him  that  my  mother  had  sent  word  that  he 
should  escape  to  the  Russian  side.  The  man  swore  that  my  mother 
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had  thus  instructed  since  the  situation  was  deteriorating.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  lie.  Mother  knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  news  that  my  father  had  fled  to  the  Russian  side  with  a 
group  of  friends  and  relatives  reached  my  mother  through  relatives 
with  whom  he  had  been  hiding.  The  knowledge  hit  my  mother 
very  hard.  She  could  not  understand  how  people,  only  to  help 
themselves,  could  lie  so  brazenly  and  separate  husband  from  wife. 
It  was  a  terrible  time  for  her,  and  she  changed.  Her  face  fell  and 
she  was  sad  and  slow  to  smile.  Her  mother  and  sisters  tried  to 
encourage  her  in  various  ways,  but  her  heart  was  heavy  and  she 
could  not  be  cheered.  Often  I  heard  her  sigh  and  murmur:  "Who 
will  be  with  me  now?  On  whom  can  I  lean?  Will  I  never  see  him 
again?  Can  I  face  these  hard  and  worsening  times  alone?!  I'll  look 
to  G-d,  only  He  can  save  me." 

Father's  first  letter,  arriving  through  some  anonymous  person, 
was  what  cheered  Mother  a  little.  Father  detailed  the  reasons  he 
had  fled  and  told  of  his  experiences.  He  and  his  friends  had  crossed 
the  San;  at  the  border  they  were  nearly  caught  by  the  Russian 
watch  and  only  a  miracle  had  saved  them.  The  Russians  had  closed 
the  border,  posted  watches  and  treated  infiltrators  very  harshly. 
My  father  and  his  friends  had  hid  that  night  with  a  farmer.  At 
about  two  a.m.  they  had  run  to  the  shore  as  the  German  watches 
marched  in  pairs  along  the  river,  returning  to  their  camp.  The 
escaping  group  had  boarded  a  boat  and  the  farmer  had  rowed 
quickly  across  the  river,  over  to  the  Russian  side. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  opposite  bank  shouts  had  been  heard 
in  Russian:  "Halt!"  The  farmer  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  off 
the  boat  before  they  attained  the  bank,  into  water  that  was  very 
cold  and  quite  deep.  They  all  had  to  swim  to  shore  bearing  their 
clothes  and  coats  and  meager  belongings.  The  farmer  had 
disappeared. 

The  Russians  had  opened  fire,  but  hit  no  one.  They  had  led 
them  all  to  their  headquarters,  interrogated  them  for  hours,  and 
finally  released  them.  Some  months  later  the  patrols  were 
reinforced  and  the  border  hermetically  sealed  against  the  escapees. 

My  father  came  to  Lwow.  He  met  his  brother  there,  who  was 
also  among  those  who  were  fleeing.  The  economic  situation  was 
very  difficult.  The  refugees  were  many  and  found  it  hard  to  find 
work.  Many  were  sent  to  Siberia  for  various  and  strange  reasons. 
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My  mother  worried  greatly  about  my  father.  She  herself  stood  in 
the  store  from  morning  until  night  trying  to  support  the  family  in 
the  trying  times.  She  also  tried  to  help  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  remained  without  any  means  of  support  because  of  the 
confiscation  of  merchandise  in  the  stores.  We  spent  more  and  more 
time  at  Grandmother's  house. 

When  there  were  no  customers  in  the  store  my  mother  would 
close  and  come  to  be  with  us  and  with  Grandmother.  She 
complained  that  she  had  nothing  to  sell.  The  shop  was  poor  and 
wretched  and  the  Germans  were  not  granting  permission  to  acquire 
new  merchandise.  Sales  were  very  low.  We  would  leave 
Grandmother's  house  earlier  than  usual  to  go  home,  for  there  was  a 
curfew,  and  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  prohibited  to  be 
found  in  the  street. 

One  day  we  tarried  in  Grandmother's  house  too  long  and 
suddenly  Mother  cried:  "Heavens!  It's  after  nine  o'clock!  What  will 
we  do?  The  SS.  guards  are  patrolling  the  streets  and  might  arrest 
us!" 

We  had  no  choice.  We  went  out  and  began  to  walk  down  the 
street  toward  our  house.  My  mother  held  my  brother  Benek  in  her 
arms  and  I  walked  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  tightly.  I  was 
aware  of  the  prohibition  of  going  out  after  nine  and  was  very 
frightened  of  what  might  happen  to  us.  I  was  even  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  the  heavy  German  boots  as  they  stepped  on  the  sidewalk 
stones.  I  was  constantly  fearful  that  they  would  harm  us.  Their 
faces  were  stern.  They  always  looked  polished  and  stood  straight; 
their  high  black  boots  shone  and  their  swords  and  pistols  were 
stuck  into  their  belts.  We  were  as  frightened  by  that  sight  as  we 
would  have  been  by  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

As  we  were  walking,  with  Mother  pressing  my  hand  to 
comfort  and  encourage  me,  we  heard  footsteps  behind  us,  and  the 
command  "Halt!"  We  stopped.  Mother  turned  her  head  around  and 
saw  two  Germans,  who  addressed  us  in  German:  "Don't  you  know 
there  is  a  curfew?!"  "Yes,  we  know,"  my  mother  answered  in  fluent 
German,  "but  unfortunately  we  were  sitting  with  Grandmother  and 
didn't  notice  how  the  time  was  passing.  Then  suddenly  it  was  late. 
We're  very  sorry;  it  won't  happen  again."  They  looked  at  us, 
especially  at  my  little  brother,  told  Mother  that  they  too  had  little 
children  at  home  whom  they  sorely  missed.  They  immediately 
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released  us  and  allowed  us  to  continue  on  our  way,  without 
arresting  us,  but  they  warned  us  never  to  repeat  the  deed.  We 
were  lucky,  for  they  were  two  newly-enlisted  soldiers.  They  were 
not  the  trained  professional  murderers  who  came  later,  when 
Hitler's  satanic  plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  people  took 
shape. 

We  arrived  home  almost  at  a  run,  with  pounding  hearts  and 
trembling  knees.  My  mother  tossed  and  turned  in  bed  for  many 
hours,  unable  to  sleep. 

The  situation  in  Poland  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

One  event  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  is  engraved 
deep  in  my  memory  and  in  my  very  soul,  occurred  one  Shabbos 
evening.  We  were  all  sitting  around  the  table  for  the  Shabbos  meal: 
Grandmother,  Aunt,  Uncle,  cousins,  Mother,  my  brother  and  I.  The 
table  was  set  with  a  white  tablecloth,  and  the  candles  burned  in  two 
shining  silver  candlesticks.  We  were  still  able  to  obtain  challohs , 
which  were  covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth  saying,  "In  Honor  of 
the  Holy  Shabbos."  A  sanctified  Shabbos  atmosphere  pervaded  the 
room. 

Suddenly  we  heard  loud  knocking  on  the  wooden  door:  "Open 
up!  Open  up  immediately!"  and  without  pause  the  door  was  kicked 
in  forcefully  and  opened  wide.  Three  drunken  German  thugs  stood 
in  the  doorway.  We  all  froze  in  place.  In  our  terror,  we  were 
incapable  of  uttering  a  sound.  We  gaped  at  them  in  panic,  and  they 
screamed  in  their  German  jabber  and  overturned  chairs.  The 
children  began  to  cry.  A  great  ruckus  ensued.  The  adults  were  as 
white  as  chalk.  Everyone  thought  their  end  had  come. 

My  mother  recovered  first.  She  got  up,  went  over  to  them, 
and  in  a  quiet  and  courteous  voice  asked  what  they  wanted,  and  if 
they'd  like  some  refreshment.  Maybe  some  food?  Some  drink? 
They  refused,  and  walked  around  the  room  with  unstable  steps, 
touching  everything.  Grandma  turned  to  Mother  and  asked  her 
what  they  wanted  in  Yiddish.  My  mother,  who  was  talking  to  the 
Germans  in  their  language,  forgot  herself  and,  turning  to  my 
grandmother  in  an  attempt  to  calm  her,  continued  in  German.  She 
said,  "Sit  down  quietly  and  relax.  They're  bezofen  (drunk)."  When 
they  heard  the  word  "drunk,"  they  began  to  rant  and  curse, 
throwing  chairs.  They  pulled  the  cloth  off  the  table,  dropping  the 
candlesticks  with  their  burning  candles,  and  all  the  dishes.  Chaos 
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prevailed  in  the  room.  We  were  afraid  a  fire  would  break  out  from 
the  candles.  The  soldiers  continued  to  throw  things  and  kick  and 
scream. 

Aunt  got  up  from  her  chair  to  put  out  the  candles  on  the  floor; 
then  one  of  the  hooligans  went  over  to  her,  and  hit  her  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  It  was  dreadful.  We  thought  she  would 
never  get  up  from  the  floor.  My  mother  tried  to  calm  them  with  all 
her  might,  to  excuse  her  slip  with  various  explanations,  but  in  vain. 
She  suddenly  thought  to  give  them  coffee.  My  cousin  Mina  quickly 
prepared  three  cups  of  coffee;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion 
they  were  served  on  the  table  they  had  left  bare.  They  sat  down, 
drank  the  coffee,  and  abruptly  got  up  and  left.  Hours  after  they 
had  departed  we  still  sat  speechless  and  stunned.  We  could  not 
move.  Only  my  poor  mother  continually  repeated,  "How  could  I 
make  such  a  mistake?!" 

Those  were  the  harassments  of  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
which  one  could  surely  suffer  and  survive.  After  all,  the  Jews  were 
well  trained  in  suffering  and  torture,  and  had  developed  a  faculty 
for  surviving. 

Our  town  of  Brzozow  was  a  disadvantaged  one.  It  was  an 
isolated  town,  with  no  railroad,  no  industry,  and  so  on.  These 
disadvantages  revealed  themselves  as  advantages  in  wartime.  First 
of  all,  it  wasn't  important  enough  to  be  bombed.  When  the  Germans 
conquered  Poland  and  rushed  forward  to  continued  destruction,  the 
situation  in  Brzozow  was  relatively  preferable  to  that  in  more 
central  places.  Apart  from  beatings,  bullying,  the  dragging  of 
people  to  do  unnecessary  work,  property  confiscations,  shop 
closures,  and  other  such  "minor"  occurrences  --  people  somehow 
succeeded  in  holding  on.  They  held  on  until  the  final  tragedy  came 
to  us  too. 

The  town  Judenrat  tried  to  do  everything  to  ease  the  distress, 
and  somehow  succeeded  in  this  task  until  the  bitter  end.  They 
bribed  the  scoundrels  with  everything  they  could,  paying  them  a 
ransom  for  every  Jew  who  was  caught  at  a  "transgression."  And 
every  "transgression"  a  Jew  committed  had  one  punishment  — 
death! 

Murderers  and  scoundrels  abounded.  First  were  the  Gestapo 
officers,  whom  the  Judenrat  had  to  supply  with  boots  made  from 
fine  leather,  which  was  unavailable.  They  also  needed  to  provide 
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coffee,  tea,  first  quality  toilet  soap,  liquor  —  all  from  prewar  stocks. 
In  special  cases  they  supplied  them  with  jewels  and  gold  watches. 

There  were  also  Polish  collaborators,  "Poleks-Deutche,"  who 
exploited  the  Jews.  The  Judenrat  had  to  bribe  these  Polish  bandit 
traitors,  too;  they  also  had  to  bribe  the  head  of  the  " arbeits-Amat  " 
-  the  labor  office  -  and  his  assistants,  who  had  great  power  to 
persecute  and  torture  the  Jews.  The  Polish  police  too  received  its 
share  in  the  bribery.  It  wasn't  easy  for  the  members  of  the 
Judenrat  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  these  animals  of  prey,  who  more 
than  once,  as  drunk  as  pigs,  drew  a  loaded  pistol  and  aimed  it  at  the 
Jews.  There  was  nothing  simpler  for  them  than  to  pull  the  trigger 
and  kill  people,  for  no  reason  —  for  their  enjoyment,  for  the  fun  of 
it. 
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The  German  Conquest  of  Eastern  Poland  and  My  Father's 
Death 

At  the  beginning  of  1941  the  Germans  regained  the  Eastern 
part  of  Poland  from  the  Russians.  They  bombed  the  large  cities, 
such  as  Lwow  and  Zloczow,  heavily  from  the  air.  Being  in  such  a 
city  at  the  time  was  a  nightmare. 

It  was  a  Shabbos  morning  (as  we  learned  later  from  a  letter  of 
Uncle  Tovias's,  my  father's  brother),  not  far  from  the  city  of  Lwow. 
The  two  brothers,  Pinchas  and  Tovias  Brander,  were  on  their  way  to 
the  synagogue.  When  they  were  halfway  there,  an  aerial  bombing 
began.  They  started  to  run  in  an  effort  to  find  a  safe  place  to  hide, 
but  my  poor  father's  luck  failed  him.  A  bomb  fell  near  them,  and 
my  father  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  direct  hit  from  shrapnel, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  prayers.  His  brother  who  was  beside 
him  was  saved,  and  lived  in  New  York  until  a  fear  years  ago,  with 
his  wife  and  son. 

In  the  months  when  my  father  was  away  my  mother  had 
received  several  letters  from  him  in  which  he  hadtold  her  how 
difficult  the  plight  of  the  refugees  was.  There  was  no  work,  no 
livelihood,  no  roof  over  their  heads,  and  if  not  for  the  good  Jews 
who  cared  for  their  brothers,  they  would  all  have  been  forced  to 
sleep  under  the  sky.  He  had  written  that  he  missed  us  sorely,  and 
very  much  hoped  the  situation  would  improve  and  he  would  be 
able  to  return  to  us  soon. 

My  mother  had  been  very  anxious  about  him,  for  she 
understood  that  the  situation  was  most  grim.  There  were  many 
refugees  and  the  Communist  regime  was  unmerciful  toward  them. 
Many  of  them  were  sent  to  Siberia  and  most  were  imprisoned  and 
executed.  Their  material  and  mental  state  were  extremely  grave. 

That  Saturday  night,  my  mother  had  a  horrible  nightmare.  I 
heard  her  telling  my  grandmother  about  it  the  following  morning. 
In  her  dream,  she  had  seen  a  strange  city,  all  afire,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  inferno  two  men  were  walking.  She  heard  the  noise 
of  airplanes  and  of  people  screaming:  she  saw  one  of  the  two  men 
fall,  and  not  get  up.  My  mother  awoke  in  panic  and  felt  that  a 
catastrophe  had  occurred.  She  prayed  to  G-d  that  it  was  not  her 
husband  who  had  fallen.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  praying 
and  waiting  for  dawn  to  break. 
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When  my  mother  told  Grandmother  of  the  dream  in  the 
morning,  Grandmother’s  face  fell  too,  but  she  tried  to  hide  her 
feelings  and  not  reveal  her  anxiety  to  Mother.  My  grandmother 
believed  in  dreams,  in  children's  prophesies,  in  the  evil  eye,  and  in 
other  such  omens.  My  mother's  sisters  and  her  brother  tried  to 
cheer  her  and  to  persuade  her  that  the  dream  was  meaningless,  but 
my  poor  mother  was  sad  and  depressed  for  the  entire  week,  and 
when  the  letter  from  my  father’s  brother  Tovias  arrived,  to  our 
sorrow  my  mother's  dream  was  proven  entirely  accurate. 

My  brother  and  I  sensed  immediately  that  a  tragedy  had 
occurred.  We  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  adults  and  saw  that  they 
were  red  and  swollen,  especially  our  mother's. 

"Mamma,  what  happened?"  I  asked.  "Did  something  happen 
to  Papa?  Tell  me;  don't  keep  it  from  me!" 

I  begged  her  to  tell  me.  With  the  keen  perception  of  a  child  I 
sensed  that  the  present  tragedy  affected  us  personally.  I  saw 
Mother  weeping  secretly  and  Grandma  wiping  her  eyes  ceaselessly. 
My  aunt  offered  to  take  my  brother  and  me  home  with  her.  I 
understood  that  a  great  tragedy  had  occurred. 

All  those  days,  weeks  and  months  my  brother  and  I  asked  my 
mother  the  same  question  repeatedly  —  when  Father  would  return 
home  —  and  Mother  would  answer:  "I  hope  soon,  my  dear 
children...Very  much  hope;  with  G-d's  help,  he'll  return  to  us..." 

"Now  he  will  never  return,  I  know  it,"  I  said  once  to  Mother:  "I 
heard  you  talking,  that  Papa  is  no  more.. .We  have  no  more  father, 
right  Mamma?"  And  then  my  mother  told  me,  that  her  dream  had 
proven  to  be  real  and  Father  had  been  killed  by  shrapnel  from  a 
bomb  in  Zloczow,  during  an  aerial  attack.  Mother  refused  to  be 
comforted  and  I  cried  with  her. 

In  the  difficult  days  that  followed,  more  than  once  we  envied 
those  who  died  a  natural  death  in  their  beds  and  didn't  witness  the 
horrors  of  that  appalling  war.  And  my  mother  had  some  small 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  my  poor  father,  of  blessed  memory,  was 
spared  the  continued  suffering  we  went  through. 

The  Jews'  situation  in  Brzozow,  as  in  all  of  Poland,  became 
increasingly  worse.  More  and  more  young  people  were  exiled  to 
work  camps,  from  which  they  never  returned.  The  Germans 
circumscribed  their  options  more  and  more.  People  lived  on  their 
slim  savings,  or  from  charitable  loans. 
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The  sharpened  instincts  of  the  Jews  —  a  product  of 
persecution  throughout  generation  after  generation  —  prophesied 
that  their  portion  of  suffering  and  torment  was  not  yet  complete. 
This,  not  only  through  the  Nazis,  but  also  their  antisemitic  Polish 
abettors,  who  wanted  to  see  Poland  "purified"  of  Jews. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  Germany 
removed  any  existing  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis  in 
considering  the  views  of  a  neutral  party,  and  now  it  became  totally 
permissible  to  spill  Jewish  blood.  Fresh  prohibitions  and  decrees 
followed  swiftly  upon  each  other.  It  was  forbidden  to  leave  the 
area  of  Jewish  streets;  Kosher  slaughter  of  chickens  and  cattle  was 
banned;  it  was  prohibited  for  a  Jew  to  buy  meat  or  raise  meat- 
producing  animals;  it  was  forbidden  to  buy  milk,  bake  bread  or  buy 
flour,  except  through  the  rations  permitted  by  the  authorities.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a  ration,  let  it  just  be  noted  that  the 
portion  of  bread  rationed  to  us  for  a  week  proved  large  enough  for 
one  meal... 

No  Jew  was  allowed  to  ride  a  train,  even  if  he  had  a  travel 
permit.  For  the  sake  of  "simplifying"  the  enforcement  of  such 
prohibitions,  the  same  punishment  was  meted  out  for  all 
transgressions:  death!  The  synagogues  were  transformed  into 
storehouses  and  prayer  was  banned.  Of  course,  not  one  Jew 
refrained  from  donning  tallis  and  tfillin .  They  prayed  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  possible.  Jewish  children  were  not  accepted  at  the 
schools,  and  the  chederim  were  closed.  The  children  walked  around 
with  bowed  heads,  like  wilted  flowers.  They  sensed  very  well  what 
was  in  store  for  them. 

The  last  step  before  the  liquidation  of  the  town  was  the  order 
for  all  Jews  of  the  surrounding  villages  to  move  to  the  town.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  concentration  of  the  victims  into  one  area 
in  order  to  effect  their  liquidation.  The  miserable  Jews  left  all  their 
possessions  behind  and  came  to  the  town  bearing  knapsacks  on 
their  backs.  They  were  taken  in  by  their  brethren,  to  share  their 
expected  destiny  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  July  it  was  ordered  that  all  young  men  of 
working  age  present  themselves  on  Sunday,  August  2,  1942,  at 
5  a.m.  with  all  their  personal  possessions  and  two  loaves  of  bread 
packed  in  knapsacks.  Only  the  elderly,  women  and  children  were 
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exempt.  The  young  men  were  loaded  onto  trucks  and  never  seen 
again. 

A  few  brave  young  men  who  succeeded  in  fleeing  the  German 
and  Polish  guards  at  the  camp,  tried  to  come  home,  traveling  on 
foot,  hitch-hiking,  and  riding  in  carts.  About  a  week  after  their 
escape  from  the  camp,  one  returned  with  the  bitter  news  on  his  lips 
—  about  the  liquidation  of  the  town.  He  related  that  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  he  had  succeeded  in  attaining  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  was  told  the  grievous  tidings  by  gentile  acquaintances.  On 
Monday,  August  10,  1942,  the  27th  of  Av,  5702,  all  the  elderly,  the 
sick  and  the  children  were  led  into  the  forest,  where  a  huge  pit  had 
been  dug  —  and  were  there  shot  to  death.  Those  who  were  younger 
were  led  "eastward,"  to  the  extermination  camp  at  Lj'its. 
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Liquidation  of  the  Town* 


The  destruction  of  the  town  is  described  by  the  Polish  woman 
Zophia  Vatshich,  in  her  book  The  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Brzozow. 
The  influx  of  the  village  Jews  to  the  urbus  began  on  June  24.  On 
August  8  a  huge  gaping  pit  was  dug,  whose  purpose  everyone  could 
guess.  Then  all  the  Jews  were  instructed  to  gather  in  the  stadium.. 
A  few  succeeded  in  hiding  their  belongings  with  Poles,  and  parted 
from  their  Polish  friends  with  a  reminder  of  the  Jewish  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Germans  during  the  First  World  War.  In  1917  their 
blood  had  been  spilled  in  aid  of  the  Germans  on  the  Italian  front 
and  they  had  become  crippled,  losing  legs  or  arms.  The  shameful 
reminder  was  a  cry  for  revenge  upon  the  Germans,  who  were  now 
murdering  innocent  people  mercilessly  and  with  a  smile  on  their 
lips! 

The  night  of  August  9th  was  one  of  indescribable  mass  terror 
and  despair.  Exhausted  and  afraid,  praying  and  weeping  by  the 
flickering  candles,  the  Jews  resembled  ghosts.  This  was  the  "Day  of 
Reckoning,"  when  Jewish  mothers'  hearts  were  torn  by  the  sight  of 
their  uncomprehending  children.  Loaded  down  with  their 
knapsacks,  wearing  snowy  white  shoes,  and  with  hair  that  had 
turned  gray  overnight,  they  reported  wordlessly  to  the  assembly  at 
the  stadium  —  the  old,  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick  and  the 
crippled.  They  bowed  to  their  terrible  fate  with  shocking  fatalism. 
One  reason  for  their  passivity  was  that  the  young  and  strong  men, 
who  could  perhaps  have  offered  resistance  during  the  terrible 
moments,  had  been  previously  taken  "to  work"  in  the  extermination 
camp. 

Meanwhile,  the  SS.  soldiers  in  steel  helmets,  giving  vent  to 
their  irresistible  craving  to  kill,  divided  the  people  into  groups  by 
sex  and  age,  then  loaded  them  onto  trucks  and  took  some  of  them  to 
the  forest  and  some  toward  "Stara  Vies."  In  the  forest,  the  old 
people,  standing  on  boards  which  had  been  placed  above  the  pit, 
were  shot  in  the  back  or  stabbed  with  bayonets.  The  children  were 
murdered  with  iron  bars.  The  wounded  twitched  in  the  quickly 
filling  pit.  In  the  end,  the  earth  covered  them  all,  releasing  them 
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forever  from  the  fear,  the  suffering  and  the  hunger,  which  had  been 
their  lot. 

The  butchers,  about  thirty  in  number,  returned  to  the  town 
covered  with  blood,  to  drink  and  celebrate  their  victory:  No  witness 
to  the  murder  —  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  human  history  —  could 
describe  the  abomination.  That  forest  will  forever  tell  the  story  of 
the  terrible  slaughter  which  occurred  in  the  twentieth  century, 
carried  out  by  animals  of  prey  sent  by  the  deranged  tyrant. 

We,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  details,  and  although  we  could 
never  imagine  the  appalling  deeds  as  they  had  been  executed,  we 
were  well  aware  of  the  immense  tragedy  with  which  our  family  had 
met. 
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Escape  from  the  Town 


In  the  late  hours  of  the  night  between  the  8th  and  9th  of 
August,  we  fled  Brzozow.  The  dreadful  news  of  the  expected 
liquidation  of  the  Jews  somehow  came  to  Mother's  ears,  and  she, 
with  her  great  resourcefulness,  decided  to  take  us  and  escape  the 
town  to  hide  with  one  of  her  good  Polish  friends.  Everyone  was 
aware  that  something  terrible  was  about  to  happen,  but  they  didn't 
know  exactly  what.  I'm  convinced  that  no  one  expected  such  a 
horrifying  tragedy  as  did  occur.  My  mother  had  arranged  a  hiding 
place  for  us  with  her  Polish  friend.  She  had  hidden  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  from  the  store,  while  there  was  still  time,  including  a 
great  many  precious  possessions:  jewelry  and  gold  and  furs,  and 
what  not?  When  the  time  came  that  we  would  have  to  leave  our 
house  and  all  that  was  in  it,  the  friend  would  take  us  into  her  house 
and  hide  us,  until  the  fury  had  passed.  Until  this  ghastly  war  was 
over.  She  thus  promised  my  mother  and  they  had  had  an 
agreement. 

For  safety's  sake,  my  mother  divided  the  merchandise  and 
many  of  our  possessions  between  several  other  Polish  families,  to 
hide  them  and  transfer  them  to  us  in  time  of  need  so  we  could  save 
ourselves  when  the  "Aktion"  and  the  Judenfrei  came  to  the  town.  If 
we  ran  and  hid,  we  would  have  a  source  of  sustenance,  when 
whatever  money  we  had  with  us  ran  out.  I  will  not  forget  that 
awful  night  as  long  as  I  live. 

Even  today  I  shudder  when  I  remember  the  events  of  that 
dark  night.  My  mother  woke  us  at  midnight  and  said:  "Children, 
you  most  get  up  instantly,  get  dressed  and  run  very  quickly."  We 
awoke  trembling  and  tired.  We  wanted  to  continue  sleeping. 
Mother  dressed  us  in  layers  and  layers  of  clothing.  She  explained 
that  we  would  need  to  walk  a  long  way,  not  on  sidewalks  or  paved 
roads,  for  there  the  German  SS.  soldiers  patrolled  with  guns  and 
pistols  accompanied  by  huge  terrifying  dogs.  Therefore  we  would 
have  to  flee  through  dark  fields,  and  take  Grandma  with  us.  I 
asked  Mother  whether  our  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  would 
come  with  us,  and  she  said,  "No,  Sweetheart.  They  can't  come  with 
us.  If  only  they  could!"  No  Pole  would  hide  such  a  large  family. 
Each  of  our  families  had  a  hiding  place  with  a  Polish  family,  from 
among  their  good  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  too  had  been  paid 
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money  and  possessions  in  advance  to  assure  a  safe  place  in  case 
tragedy  came.  I  only  knew,  that  my  Aunt  Shaindel  and  Uncle 
Nochum  Freund  and  their  seven  children  had  fled  to  the  village  of 
Przsiadnitsa  to  hide  with  a  village  family  of  their  acquaintance. 

My  mother  warned  me  and  my  brother  to  take  care  of  our 
coats,  for  she  had  hidden  a  large  number  of  currency  bills  inside  the 
fur  collars  and  inside  the  hems  and  linings.  She  had  also  hidden 
money  in  her  own  clothes.  She  explained  how  important  it  was  to 
be  quiet  and  watchful,  hold  hands  and  watch  over  each  other  while 
we  fled.  We  could  take  nothing  with  us.  We’d  need  to  leave 
everything,  in  order  to  walk  unburdened.  Even  though  it  was 
summer  --  the  month  of  August  —  the  nights  were  chilly,  and  thus 
we  would  not  suffer  from  heat  and  yet  have  a  few  clothes  to 
change. 

We  were  very  frightened.  We  walked  through  back  alleys  in 
the  dark  to  get  Grandma.  She  was  waiting  already,  very  pale, 
wearing  black  clothes  and  a  kerchief  covering  her  head  almost  to 
her  eyes. 

The  Germans'  heavy  footsteps  sounded  outside  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  the  fearful  dogs  barked.  We  were  terrified.  We  left 
Grandma's  house  by  the  back  door,  through  her  garden,  to  the 
fields,  far  far  away  toward  the  unknown.  To  me,  a  girl  of  nine, 
everything  seemed  threatening,  frightening,  and  very  dangerous. 

I  held  Grandma's  hand  and  my  mother  held  Benny's.  We 
walked  and  walked  for  a  long  time.  A  few  hours  later  we  arrived, 
tired  and  broken,  at  the  village  of  Zemnica  (so  my  Aunt  Sarah  told 
me  after  the  war).  We  came  to  the  small  and  dark  house  in  which 
the  Polish  family  lived  who  were  to  hide  us,  in  exchange  for  a  great 
deal  of  money  paid  to  them  previously. 

We  approached  the  door  and  my  mother  knocked  softly. 
There  was  no  answer.  She  knocked  again  and  again,  louder  each 
time.  They  neither  opened  the  door  nor  answered.  Mother  pleaded 
with  them  to  open  up  for  us,  saying  that  we  were  very  tired.  She 
said:  "Grandmother  is  old  and  the  children  are  collapsing.  Put  us  up 
just  for  this  night,  please!  Tomorrow  morning  we'll  continue  to 
search  for  a  different  place.  Didn't  you  promise  me  faithfully?  I 
paid  you  a  high  price  to  hide  us.  Please,  have  mercy  on  the  little 
children!"  Mother  pleaded  and  we  stood  and  wept.  But  nothing 
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helped.  From  inside  the  house  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  Polish 
man:  "Go  away!  If  you  don't  leave  at  once,  I'll  set  the  dogs  on  you!" 

"Please,"  Mother  pleaded,  "only  tonight.  Just  one  night, 
because  we're  so  tired!  Grandmother  can't  keep  going.  I  promise, 
early  in  the  morning  we'll  leave  your  house!" 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  two  huge  dogs  jumped  out  at 
us.  They  jumped  over  my  little  brother  and  me  and  knocked  us  to 
the  ground.  We  began  to  scream  with  all  our  might.  We  were 
terrified  of  the  dreadful  dogs;  they  were  giant  German  shepherds. 
My  mother  and  grandmother  were  also  very  frightened.  We 
retreated  in  horror.  When  the  Poles  heard  our  screams  they  called 
the  dogs  back  into  the  house.  I  was  sure  that  those  dogs  were  going 
to  kill  us!  My  brother  and  I  were  in  total  shock.  For  many  hours 
thereafter,  as  we  stepped  through  the  plowed  fields  in  the  dark 
night,  we  wept  and  wept.  From  that  time  on,  my  brother  and  I 
were  hysterically  afraid  of  dogs.  We  would  retreat  from  the 
smallest  dog,  screaming  in  panic. 

Those  were  the  "more  humane"  Poles,  whom  in  normal  times, 
before  the  war,  we  would  invite  into  our  house  and  serve  them 
royally;  we  sold  them  fabrics  for  women's  children's,  and  men's 
clothes,  letting  them  pay  whenever  they  wanted  to;  they  liberally 
praised  Mother's  and  Grandmother's  generosity,  but  showed  their 
true  face  in  time  of  trouble.  We  were  fortunate  that  they  did  not 
turn  us  over  to  the  Gestapo;  there  were  those  who  promised  to  hide 
whole  families  when  the  "Aktion"  came,  and  when  the  families 
came  to  take  cover,  they  turned  them  over  to  the  Germans  with  no 
pangs  of  conscience.  They  were  all  good  Christians,  but  their 
Christianity  did  not  forbid  informing,  persecution,  and  cold-blooded 
murder.  On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  clergy,  in  their  church 
sermons,  encouraged  them  to  refrain  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
Jews.  They  wanted  a  Poland  "purified"  of  Jews,  whom  they  had 
hated  from  early  childhood. 

The  Germans  well  knew  which  country  would  assist  them  in 
the  liquidation  of  the  Jews,  in  constructing  work  camps, 
concentration  camps,  and  extermination  camps  with  their  huge 
ovens.  The  Poles  enjoyed  persecuting  Jews.  The  Jews  fleeing 
through  paths  in  field  and  forests  sometimes  feared  the  informing 
and  murderous  Poles  more  than  they  did  the  Germans.  Thousands 
of  Jews  perished  in  the  wake  of  Polish  informants. 
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The  situation  was  agonizing.  We  did  not  have  many  choices. 
It  was  impossible  to  return  to  the  village,  for  certain  death  waited 
there.  We  could  not  run  to  the  South,  toward  the  village  of 
Przesienica,  because  the  Germans,  with  their  dogs,  patrolled  all  the 
byways,  and  were  assisted  too  by  Polish  lookouts. 

My  mother  decided  that  is  was  pointless  to  turn  to  her  Polish 
friends  in  the  village  and  outside  it,  for  if  the  one  closest  to  her  did 
not  admit  us  to  her  house,  the  others  too  would  be  equally  afraid 
and  there  was  no  chance  they  would  allow  us  into  their  houses. 
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Grandmother's  Disappearance 


The  closest  city  was  Sanok.  We  had  heard  there  was  still  a 
Jewish  community  there,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  an  "Aktion." 
The  distance  to  Sanok  was  2 1  kilometers.  How  could  we  travel  2 1 
kilometers  on  foot  with  an  old  woman  of  76  and  two  small 
children?! 

We  began  to  walk.  Our  first  goal  was  to  reach  the  forest, 
where  we  could  hide  and  rest  for  the  day.  My  mother  led  the  way, 
holding  my  brother's  hand.  Grandmother  held  my  hand,  and  we 
followed.  She  asked  that  we  hurry,  while  the  darkness  could  still 
protect  us  from  the  SS.  patrols  searching  for  fleeing  Jews. 

I  perceived  that  my  grandmother  was  growing  weaker  and 
slowing  her  steps.  I  asked  her  to  hurry,  but  she  could  walk  no 
faster. 

Meanwhile  I  saw  that  Mother  was  carrying  Benek  and  had 
increased  her  pace.  I  yelled  for  her  to  wait,  because  Grandmother 
could  not  walk  fast,  but  she  said:  "There's  no  choice,  we  have  to 
hurry.  It  will  soon  be  dawn."  I  held  tightly  onto  my  beloved 
grandmother's  hand,  and  pulled  her  after  me.  Suddenly  I  could  no 
longer  see  my  mother  and  brother,  for  it  was  an  unusually  dark 
night.  They  progressed  and  we  lagged  behind.  I  yelled,  "Mamma, 
where  are  you?  I  can't  see  you.  Wait  for  us!"  When  I  heard  no 
answer,  nor  could  I  see  her,  I  said  to  Grandmother,  "Stand  here,  and 
don't  move!  I'll  run  ahead  to  call  Mamma,  and  we'll  come  back  for 
you." 

Suddenly  I  heard  my  mother  call  my  name  from  afar. 
"Rivkele,  take  Grandma  and  walk  toward  my  voice.  I'll  talk  to  you, 
hold  Grandma's  hand  tightly."  But  Grandmother  could  go  no  further 
and  I  was  afraid  to  lose  track  of  Mother.  So  I  ran  toward  my 
mother  and  brother,  unseeingly,  toward  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
When  I  attained  them,  I  grasped  her  hand  and  said,  "Come  back, 
Mamma.  Come  get  Grandma.  She  can't  walk  anymore.  She  sat 
down  to  rest  a  little." 

It  was  surely  only  a  few  meters  away,  where  I  had  left  my 
dear  grandmother.  We  immediately  ran  back  to  where  she  had 
been,  but  Heaven  help  us!  Grandmother  was  not  there!  Mother 
asked,  "Are  you  sure  you  left  her  here?"  "Of  course,"  I  answered. 
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"We  weren't  so  far  from  you.  She  probably  sat  down  here 
somewhere." 

We  began  to  search  for  Grandmother  in  a  radius  of  a  few 
meters  around  the  place  where  I'd  left  her.  It  was  very  dark.  A 
moonless  and  starless  night;  as  if  it  had  been  ordained  that  we 
should  have  such  a  dark  black  night.  We  could  see  nothing.  The 
three  of  us  began  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  groping  around;  perhaps 
Grandmother  was  lying  somewhere  asleep;  we  came  upon  stones 
and  bushes  and  thorns,  scratching  our  hands  and  knees.  We  called 
her  name.  There  was  no  answer.  Grandmother  had  simply 
disappeared,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  her.  Mother  continued 
the  search  for  a  long  time.  She  wept  and  called  her  name:  "Chaya- 
Gitel!  Mother!  Where  are  you?  Please  answer  me!  Answer  me! 
We  won't  go  on  without  you!"  But  her  cries  went  unanswered. 
Benek  and  I  also  called  to  her.  We  crawled  and  searched  and  cried 
bitterly.  "Where  are  you?  Why  did  I  leave  you?  It's  all  my  fault. 
I  left  you  here... What  will  we  do?  How  can  we  leave  Grandma  here, 
in  the  middle  of  a  big  field?  Maybe  she  fainted  and  can't  hear  us?" 

Mother  was  at  a  total  loss.  On  the  one  hand,  she  could  not 
leave  Grandmother  here  alone.  On  the  other,  it  would  soon  be  dawn 
and  it  could  be  dangerous  to  be  in  such  an  open  place.  The  Germans 
would  find  us  right  away,  and  our  end  would  be  —  death!  She  had 
to  decide  quickly;  delay  could  be  fatal.  Nevertheless,  Mother 
continued  to  search  again  and  again,  each  time  further  afield. 
Finally,  in  total  despair,  she  said:  "Come,  children,  I  have  to  save 
you.  We'll  find  a  place  to  sleep,  and  at  dawn  I'll  come  back  here 
and  continue  to  look."  And  so  we  did. 

We  progressed  as  quickly  as  we  could,  toward  the  dark  and 
gloomy  forest.  On  the  way  I  cried  to  Mother  that  had  I  not  left 
Grandmother  she  would  have  still  been  with  us.  Mother  comforted 
me,  saying,  "Don't,  my  little  one.  You  are  not  to  blame.  You  were 
afraid  to  lose  me.  I'm  guilty  for  running  ahead  and  leaving  you 
behind.  Let's  hope  we  find  her  in  the  morning." 

I  knew  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  go  out  to  look  for  her  in 
the  morning,  when  in  the  village  all  the  Jews  were  being  assembled 
in  the  market  place  and  sent  to  an  unknown  place;  and  the  German 
murderers  were  pursuing  every  Jew  who  was  hiding  or  fleeing.  I 
said  nothing,  I  was  very  sad,  as  were  both  my  mother  and  my 
brother. 
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Finally  we  arrived  at  the  forest  we  had  so  sought,  going  deep 
into  the  thickness  of  it  so  the  Germans  would  not  find  us  in  the  light 
of  the  morning.  We  sat  down  to  rest  under  a  thick  tree,  leaning  on 
a  wide  trunk,  and  filled  our  lungs  with  the  clean  night  air. 

My  mother  took  out  a  slice  of  bread  from  the  little  bundle  she 
was  carrying,  and  gave  it  to  us.  We  ate  it  greedily.  We  were  tired 
and  hungry.  My  brother  fell  asleep  on  a  bed  of  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  I  sat  by  Mother  listening  to  her  words.  She  spoke  to 
me  as  to  an  adult.  And  at  the  time  I  already  was  one. ..I  understood 
the  situation  well.  Only  one  thing  I  did  not  comprehend:  Why  were 
we,  as  Jews,  worse  than  the  others?  Why  did  they  pursue  us,  both 
the  Poles  and  the  Germans?  What  had  we  actually  done  to  them, 
that  they  so  despised  us?  I  asked  these  questions  of  myself  and  of 
my  mother  throughout  the  war. 

Mother  said:  "Listen,  little  one.  I  must  leave  you  here  alone. 
Don't  be  afraid,  you  are  safe  here  from  danger.  No  one  will  find  you 
here.  I  must  go  to  look  for  Grandma.  She  is  surely  wandering 
through  the  fields,  or  has  gone  to  one  of  the  villages  whose  houses 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Don't  worry  about  me,  I'll  be  all  right 
and  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can.  Take  care  of  your  brother,  and 
when  he  wakes  up,  tell  him  that  Mamma  will  be  right  back,  perhaps 
bringing  Grandma,  G-d  willing." 

Despite  my  great  fear  of  being  left  alone  I  said  nothing.  I 
knew  that  Grandmother  had  to  be  found.  It  wasn't  possible  that 
she  had  simply  disappeared.  We  must  find  her!  I  parted  from 
Mother  with  a  kiss.  I  watched  her  as  she  left,  until  she  had 
disappeared  from  my  line  of  vision.  My  brother  slept  and  did  not 
know  that  Mother  had  gone.  Had  he  known,  he  would  have  cried 
and  made  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  part  from  her  and  let  her  go. 

I  sat  under  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  forest,  my  poor 
little  brother  beside  me,  laying  on  the  ground  exhausted  from  the 
long  walk.  Only  yesterday  we  had  slept  in  our  comfortable  beds  in 
a  warm  house;  yet  today  we  were  outside,  sitting  on  the  hard  earth, 
not  knowing  where  we  would  be  tomorrow,  where  we  would  go, 
and  with  whom  we  could  hide. 

The  Poles  were  very  afraid  of  the  Nazis.  The  Nazis  had  posted 
warnings  on  all  the  notice-boards,  proclaiming:  Anyone  hiding  a  Jew 
will  be  sentenced  to  death!  Therefore  it  was  hard  to  find  a  family 
of  those  willing  to  endanger  their  lives  to  hide  Jews,  even  for  a 
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great  deal  of  money.  What  would  become  of  us?  Why  hadn’t 
Grandmother  heard  our  calls  to  her  through  those  long  night  hours? 
Perhaps  G-d  had  taken  her  up  to  Heaven,  and  that  was  why  we 
couldn't  find  her  on  earth?  —  Thus  I  thought  and  thought  for  a 
long  time,  until  my  brother  was  woken  by  the  bark  of  a  distant  dog, 
and  began  to  cry.  "Where  is  Mamma?.. .Why  isn't  she  here?" 
"Mamma  will  be  right  back,"  I  answered  him.  "She  went  to  bring 
Grandma."  ""Where  is  Grandma?"  he  persisted.  "Grandma  lost  her 
way  and  Mamma  will  find  her  and  bring  her  back  to  us,"  I 
answered  in  a  light  tone.  He  was  calmed  and  sat  quietly,  we  both 
did,  in  the  light  of  the  rising  dawn,  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  forest  -  - 
two  lone  children  —  waiting  for  Mamma  and  Grandma. 

At  length  we  heard  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  branches.  We  hid 
behind  the  wide  trunk  of  a  tree  and  suddenly  saw  Mother 
approaching  us.  How  happy  we  were  to  see  her,  alive  and  well,  but 
to  our  sorrow  she  had  returned  alone.  Together  we  burst  out: 
"Where's  Grandma?" 

"I  did  not  find  her,"  Mother  answered  in  a  broken  voice.  "I 
searched  and  searched  in  the  field  where  we  were  last  night,  but 
she  wasn't  there.  I  walked  to  the  nearby  village,  went  to  several 
houses  and  inquired  whether  they  had  seen  an  old  woman  walking 
alone,  wandering  lost  on  the  roads.  No  one  had  seen  or  heard  her. 
Fortunately,"  she  added,  "the  villagers  had  not  yet  heard  of  the 
"Aktion"  taking  place  in  Brzozow.  Had  they  known,  they  would 
have  turned  me  in  to  the  authorities." 

Tired  and  shattered,  Mother  sat  down  beside  us.  She  hadn't 
slept  all  night,  not  rested  for  even  a  moment;  now  her  strength  gave 
out  and  she  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  closed  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  great  silence;  we  heard  only  the  twittering  of  birds  on  the 
trees  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  when  they  where  stirred  by  a 
breeze. 

Outside,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pastoral  peace.  Who  would 
believe  that  a  few  kilometers  away  women,  old  people  and  children 
were  being  cold-bloodedly  murdered!  It  was  hard  to  find  comfort. 
Our  hearts  were  deeply  broken  by  the  loss  of  Grandmother.  We 
would  never  be  the  same  people  again. 

That  entire  day  we  hid  in  the  forest  and  ate  everything 
Mother  had  prepared  for  the  journey.  She  had  not  packed  a  lot,  for 
we  were  to  have  stayed  with  her  good  friend,  where  we  would  have 
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received  food  and  even  a  warm  meal  during  the  day.  Now,  what 
would  become  of  us? 

In  the  afternoon  hours  Mother  decided  to  go  again  to  the 
nearest  village  to  bring  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  milk.  We  again 
found  ourselves  alone  in  the  forest,  waiting  for  her.  This  time  she 
came  back  sooner,  with  a  loaf  of  fragrant  black  bread  and  a  jug  of 
fresh  milk.  We  sat  and  ate  hungrily.  How  tasty  that  meal  was! 
Mother  sat  and  watched  us  eating  the  black  bread  greedily,  without 
butter  or  cheese  or  any  other  palatable  spread,  and  drinking  the 
milk  thirstily.  She  could  not  refrain  from  reminding  us  how  she 
had  had  to  plead  with  us  at  home  to  eat  just  one  little  slice  of  white 
bread,  or  a  roll,  with  butter  or  salami  or  chocolate  spread,  and  we 
had  been  so  pampered  that  we  had  refused  to  eat.  The  more  she 
had  insisted,  the  more  stubborn  we  had  become  and  continued  to 
refuse  to  eat,  causing  our  mother  and  father  much  pain.  And  now, 
"Would  that  we  will  always  be  able  to  find  a  slice  of  bread,  even  a 
dry  one,  when  we  are  hungry,"  she  said.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
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Sanok 


The  city  of  Sanok  was  our  next  destination.  The  way  there 
was  long,  especially  when  one  had  to  walk  through  planted  fields, 
on  winding  paths  where  one  was  liable  to  stumble  often  on  a  stone 
or  a  jutting  root,  or  an  unnoticed  obtruding  bush.  And  every  time 
one  heard  the  sound  of  an  engine  on  the  road  a  few  hundred  meters 
distant,  or  of  a  trotting  horse,  it  was  necessary  to  lie  down  in 
extended  silence  until  the  danger  had  passed  and  one  could 
continue.  More  than  once,  as  we  lay  on  the  cracked  earth,  I  felt 
around  with  my  hands  and  found  a  knob  with  a  stem  above  it,  and 
pulled  out  a  radish  or  a  carrot,  as  I  recognized  the  types  of  leaves 
from  my  grandmother's  garden.  We  would  clean  off  the  earth 
clinging  to  the  vegetable  and  eat  it  with  great  appetite,  even  though 
it  was  unwashed.  I  remember  arriving  at  a  corn  field  during  our 
meanderings  and  rejoicing  very  much  when  we  pulled  out  the  ears 
of  corn  and  ate  them,  fresh  and  uncooked.  They  were  very  young 
and  sweet. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  wandering  we  arrived  at  a  deserted 
house,  entered  and  went  down  to  the  basement.  There  we 
discovered  other  Jews  with  children,  who  had  fled  Brzozow.  Each  of 
the  people  could  tell  of  the  atrocities  occurring  in  the  village.  When 
they  heard  we  were  headed  for  Sanok,  they  told  us  it  was  not  worth 
going  there,  for  there  was  to  be  an  "Aktion"  there  in  the  coming 
weeks,  and  the  beasts  would  make  it,  too,  Judenfrei .  To  our  sorrow, 
we  had  no  choice.  There  was  nowhere  else  to  go.  We  rested  in  the 
dark  cellar  that  entire  day,  and  when  night  fell  we  continued  on  our 
way  to  Sanok. 

We  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  dawn.  Sanok  was 
larger  than  Brzozow;  its  houses  were  bigger  and  its  roads  a  little 
wider.  It  was  a  clear,  sunny  day.  My  mother  knew  the  city  well. 
She  had  relatives  there  and  she  directed  our  steps  to  the 
neighborhood  where  they  lived.  She  told  me  their  exact  address 
(which  I  no  longer  remember). 

On  the  surface,  life  seemed  ordinary.  The  stores  began  to 
open,  but  few  people  were  on  the  streets,  for  it  was  still  an  early 
morning  hour. 
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We  arrived  at  our  relatives’  house.  They  greeted  us 
differently  than  they  had  only  recently,  without  joy  or  pleasure.  I 
would  say  that  their  faces  expressed  shock  and  anxiety. 

First  of  all,  they  sat  us  down  on  the  sofa  to  rest  a  little  and 
calm  ourselves  from  the  trials  of  our  long  trek.  Then  they  gave  us 
some  food  and  drink. 

We  sat  together  and  looked  at  each  other.  "How  thin  you’ve 
become!  Your  faces  are  sad  and  your  clothes  are  soiled!"  —  they 
said.  "Since  we  saw  you  last  you've  changed  a  great  deal.  It's  no 
wonder.  This  past  week's  been  very  difficult  for  you.  We  heard 
there  had  been  an  "Aktion"  in  Brzozow,  when  they  brought  the  Jews 
out  to  the  stadium  field  and  took  them,  it  seems,  to  work  camps. 
We  don't  know  exactly  where  they  were  taken." 

I  sensed  that  they  didn't  want  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  my 
brother  and  me,  but  that  they  actually  knew  a  great  deal  more.  The 
first  question  which  Mother  asked  was:  "Maybe  you've  heard 
something  about  my  mother,  Chaya-Gitel,  who  was  lost  to  us  in  a 
terrible  way?"  No,  they  hadn't  heard  anything.  "What  happened  to 
her?"  they  asked.  Then  my  mother  told  them  what  had  happened 
over  the  course  of  the  past  week,  since  the  tragedy  which  had 
befallen  us  and  the  entire  Brzozow  community.  They  asked  about 
each  member  of  the  family,  where  Aunt  Shprintsa  and  Uncle 
Avrohom  were  hiding  with  their  family;  Aunt  Shaindel,  her 
husband  Nochum  and  their  children;  and  Frimit  and  Matis  and 
Shaya  and  Hinda;  and  Yantche  and  liba;  and  what  about  them,  have 
you  heard  anything  about  them?  Nothing.  We  hadn't  heard 
anything.  Hadn't  we  been  wandering  through  fields  and  forests, 
through  villages  and  on  the  byways?  The  whole  week  we  had  been 
fleeing  for  our  lives  and  heard  nothing  from  them.  Our  relatives  in 
Sanok  had  surely  heard  something  and  told  Mother,  but  I  knew 
nothing  then  about  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe. 

We  hoped  that  they  had  all  found  cover  and  a  hiding  place 
with  the  many  Polish  friends  with  whom  they  had  been  connected 
in  friendship  and  in  business,  who  lived  in  the  villages  surrounding 
ours.  My  mother  was  burdened  by  a  great  worry;  if  only  they  had 
not  suffered  events  similar  to  ours  and  their  situation  was  better 
than  ours  was  at  the  moment.  Later  it  became  clear  that  our  hope 
was  a  vain  one.  Every  one  of  them,  adults  and  children,  had 
expired  with  the  entire  holy  community  of  Brzozow.  May  their 
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memory  be  blessed!  The  satanic  German  soldiers  came  to  every 
village,  and  discovered  all  those  who  were  hiding.  Some  they  found 
by  themselves  with  their  dogs,  and  some  with  the  help  of  their 
friends  the  Poles,  the  damned  informers,  who  turned  in  the  Jews 
after  taking  all  their  jewelry  and  other  possessions. 

We  heard  that  Sabina  Tsavik  and  her  husband  (cousins  of  ours 
in  Przesienica),  when  discovered  in  their  hideout,  had  instructed 
their  young  daughter  Ella  and  their  young  son  Eliezer  to  flee  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  a  village  several  kilometers  from  their  village.  This 
was  the  village  in  which  their  elderly  nurse  lived.  They  told  the 
children  to  find  her,  and  she  would  hide  them.  The  children  ran,  as 
their  parents  had  told  them  to  do.  The  cruel  Germans  shot  at  their 
retreating  figures  several  times.  When  the  children  turned  back, 
they  saw  the  murderers  shoot  their  beloved  parents,  killing  them 
on  the  spot;  they  then  ran  after  the  children  and  shot  at  them.  Ella 
escaped  but  her  brother  was  killed  in  front  of  her  eyes.  She  ran 
from  there,  until  she  arrived  at  her  devoted  nurse's  house,  in  total 
exhaustion.  Her  mental  state  was  dreadful  but  she  had  survived. 

After  the  war,  Ella  did  not  want  to  return  to  Judaism.  She 
remained  in  Poland,  studying  medicine  in  Krakow,  and  met  a  Polish 
medical  student.  Our  Uncle  Berel,  who  lived  in  France,  and  her 
Aunt  Berta  of  blessed  memory,  who  lived  in  Israel,  pleaded  with 
her  in  vain.  She  never  returned  to  Judaism.  Today  she  lives  in  the 
United  States  with  her  husband  and  children. 

Of  course  then,  as  we  sat  with  our  family  in  Sanok,  I  did  not 
know  all  of  this.  I  found  it  out  after  the  war. 

I  heard  my  relatives  speaking  to  my  mother  in  soft  voices,  so 
that  my  brother  and  I  would  not  hear;  they  especially  hid  news 
from  me,  because  I  listened  attentively  to  every  word  of  the 
grown-ups  and  I  was  very  disquieted  by  the  situation.  They  did 
not  want  to  worry  me  any  more.  I  was  still  very  young,  and  I  had 
already  lost  my  home,  my  adored  father  and  grandmother,  and  my 
entire  extended  family.  The  situation  was  grave  and  the  future 
dim.  The  gay  and  joyous  child,  always  surrounded  by  friends, 
frolicking  over  hills,  continuously  jumping  rope,  laughing  and 
happy,  had  turned  into  a  quiet,  serious  and  anxious  young  girl. 

Mother  asked  our  relatives  if  they  had  a  hideout,  for  when  the 
tragedy  came  to  the  city  of  Sanok.  She  meant  the  "Aktion,"  when  all 
Jews  would  be  rounded  up  into  the  city  square  or  the  stadium,  and 
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transferred  to  an  extermination  camp;  or,  as  the  Nazis  had  done  in 
our  little  village  which  was  too  small  to  warrant  the  extravagance  of 
trucks  or  freight  cars,  disposed  of  in  a  large  pit  in  the  forest  —  in  a 
mass  grave.  The  relatives’  answer  was  positive.  They  had  found  a 
Polish  family  in  the  next  village,  who  had  agreed  to  hide  them  in 
exchange  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  My  mother  asked  them  to 
include  us  in  the  bargain.  To  their  great  sorrow,  they  could  not  do 
so.  They  asked  my  mother:  "Esterke  dear,  why  did  you  come  to 
Sanok?  You  must  have  heard  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  they 
would  "purify"  this  city  too  from  Jews,  and  what  can  you  do  when 
you  have  no  Christian  acquaintances  here?"  They  recounted:  "We 
pleaded  with  the  Poles  who  are  to  hide  us,  to  agree  to  accept  one 
more  niece  with  her  husband,  but  they  adamantly  refused.  They 
are  very  afraid,  and  it’s  no  wonder.  Every  neighbor  is  a  potential 
informer.  They  have  to  be  very  careful.  There  is  no  point  in  asking 
them,  we  already  know  that  they  would  not  agree  to  accept  you  for 
all  the  money  in  the  world." 

Mother  did  not  reveal  her  feelings  to  us,  or  her  fears;  to  the 
contrary.  She  encouraged  us  and  breathed  hope  into  us.  "We'll  find 
a  way,  we'll  find  a  hiding  place,  with  G-d's  help.  Please  deliver  us," 
she  prayed  to  the  L-rd. 

Our  relatives  began  to  inquire  widely,  and  then  they  heard  of 
a  group  of  Jews  organizing  themselves  to  flee  to  the  villages;  they 
had  sources  of  information  as  to  who  the  impoverished  Poles  were 
who  would  be  prepared  to  hide  Jews  for  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  They  let  us  join  their  group,  and  we  were  instructed  to  be 
at  the  agreed  meeting  place  when  the  time  came,  early  in  the 
morning,  ready  to  move.  Some  members  of  the  group  were 
opposed  to  including  children,  who  would  only  interfere  with  their 
speedy  progress.  They  could  not  wait  for  those  who  would  fall 
behind.  Of  course,  my  mother  pleaded  with  them.  (Did  she  have 
any  other  option?)  She  told  them  that  we  were  already  big  and 
could  run  as  fast  as  the  adults.  In  return  for  a  sizable  sum  of 
money,  they  finally  agreed.  Two  days  before  the  German 
announcement  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Sanok,  the 
escape  was  to  begin. 
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Escape  from  Sanok 


About  three  weeks  after  we  arrived  at  Sanok  we  were  obliged 
to  pack  up  our  scant  belongings  and  be  on  the  run  once  more,  to 
save  our  skins  from  the  Nazis.  Before  dawn  had  broken  we  parted 
from  our  relatives,  who  had  hosted  us  in  their  home  for  a  short 
time.  The  farewell  was  brief,  accompanied  by  tears  of  sadness,  and 
a  prayer  in  our  hearts  that  we  would  somehow  meet  again  in  better 
times.  We  set  out  on  our  way  without  knowing  what  today  or 
tomorrow  would  bring,  what  our  destiny  was  to  be. 

The  rendezvous  with  the  group  was  outside  the  city,  in  the 
heart  of  the  fields.  We  met  the  head  of  the  group.  He  warned  us 
that  we  must  walk  fast;  if  we  lagged  behind  they  would  not  wait  for 
us.  The  Gestapo  patrols  would  be  in  every  place,  so  we  would  walk 
only  through  the  fields,  and  the  pace  would  be  very  quick.  Time 
was  pressing,  and  we  had  to  look  for  hiding  places  with  certain 
Polish  families. 

We  began  to  walk.  At  first  it  was  not  difficult.  We  walked. 
We  ran.  It  wasn’t  hot  yet.  We  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  group. 
But  an  hour  or  two  later  we  became  tired,  and  started  to  lag  behind 
the  group.  Mother  saw  that  Benny  could  no  longer  run  and  our 
distance  from  the  group  was  increasing;  she  picked  him  up  and 
began  to  run  after  the  others,  and  I  followed.  Thus  we  ran  and  ran, 
and  our  strength  was  running  out.  From  time  to  time  Mother  would 
call  to  me,  asking,  "Where  are  you?  Watch  my  back  and  walk 
behind  me!"  I  walked  behind  her,  but  at  some  point  I  seemed  to 
tire  and  I  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  moment.  When  I  got  up,  I  could 
see  neither  my  mother  nor  my  brother,  nor  anyone  from  the  group. 
They  had  all  disappeared... I  stood  before  each  crossroads.  The  road 
curved  and  I  could  not  see  in  which  direction  they  had  turned,  left 
or  right. 

When  we  had  walked  a  straight  path,  I  had  seen  them 
continually  in  front  of  my  eyes  ,  but  now  that  the  road  curved  I 
could  no  longer  see  them.  I  was  very  frightened.  I  froze  as  if  made 
of  stone.  What  to  do  now,  which  way  to  turn?  I  was  overcome  with 
despair.  What  had  I  done?  Why  hadn't  I  watched  carefully  which 
way  they  were  headed?  I  ran  down  the  path  to  the  right  and  didn't 
see  them;  ran  back  and  down  the  one  to  the  left,  and  there  too  I 
didn't  see  them.  I  returned  to  the  crossroads,  frantic.  After  a  few 
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moments  of  thought,  I  decided  there  was  no  point  in  going  on. 
Were  I  to  take  the  path  to  the  right  and  they  had  taken  the  one  to 
the  left,  I  would  lose  them  all  and  my  mother  would  not  be  able  to 
find  me;  likewise  it  would  be  so  were  I  to  take  the  path  to  the  right 
mistakenly.  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  return  to  Sanok,  to  our 
family,  and  wait  for  my  mother  to  come  to  get  me.  I  was  sure 
Mother  would  come.  She  had  had  to  run  forward  in  order  not  to 
forfeit  our  hideout,  for  which  she  had  paid  a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
save  the  three  of  us. 

I  began  to  walk  back.  I  knew  the  name  of  the  street.  On  the 
way  I  asked  a  Polish  woman  how  to  get  to  the  city,  and  she  directed 
me. 

I  arrived  safely  at  my  relatives'  home.  They  were  shocked  to 
see  me  return  alone.  "What  happened?  Why  did  you  leave  your 
mother  and  brother?  Aren't  you  aware  of  the  disaster  which  is  to 
take  place  here?  You  know  we  can't  take  you  when  we  run  to  the 
Poles..."  I  explained  what  had  happened.  I  added  that  I  was  sure 
that  Mother  would  return  to  get  me  before  the  "Aktion."  They 
looked  at  me  sadly  and  pityingly,  shaking  their  heads  in  amazement 
and  sighing  at  my  fate,  at  their  own  bitter  fate,  and  at  their 
helplessness.  They  offered  me  something  to  eat,  but  I  could  not  eat 
a  bite.  It  was  by  then  afternoon.  Many  hours  had  passed  since 
we'd  left  their  house  early  that  morning,  but  I  felt  no  hunger.  I  was 
very  apprehensive  about  the  situation. 

They  brought  me  something  to  drink.  "At  least  drink 
something.  It  may  be  many  hours  until  Mother  comes.  You  can't 
fast  all  day." 

All  that  day  I  sat  by  the  window  facing  the  road  and  looked 
outside,  watching  the  route  Mother  would  come.  Tears  choked  my 
throat,  but  I  did  not  cry.  I  sat  silently.  I  heard  noises  in  the  house, 
valises  being  packed  and  other  preparations  for  departure  being 
made.  Everyone  spoke  quietly,  whispering  so  as  not  to  disturb  me, 
so  that  I  might  remain  unaware  that  they  were  to  leave  that  night. 
From  time  to  time  they  turned  to  me  with  a  question:  "What  shall 
we  do  if  your  mother  doesn't  come  back  on  time?  What  will  you  do, 
poor  dear?  We  can't  take  you  with  us."  I  replied:  "Don't  worry, 
Mother  will  be  here.  She  knows  that  tomorrow  morning  all  the 
Jews  will  be  rounded  up  and  sent  to  the  camps.  She  won't  let  them 
take  me." 
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"How  will  she  get  here  on  time?"  they  wondered. 

I  sat  frozen  and  filled  with  the  great  hope  that  Mother  would 

come. 

The  sun  set  and  it  began  to  get  dark.  I  could  barely  see  the 
road,  but  did  not  move  from  the  window  nor  take  my  eye  off  the 
road.  I  heard  the  closing  of  suitcases  and  the  final  preparations  for 
their  leave-taking.  Soon  they  would  go  and  I  would  be  left  alone... 
My  heart  fell.  I  wept  tearlessly.  It  was  late.  The  family  came  to 
take  leave  of  me,  when  suddenly  I  distinguished  a  figure  walking 
on  the  road.  Someone  was  approaching.  I  cried,  "Look  through  the 
window."  And  they  indeed  saw  someone  coming.  It  was  Mother! 
She  came  into  the  house;  it  was  like  light  coming  into  my  soul.  "I 
told  you  she  would  come!"  I  cried.  I  hugged  her  tightly  and  we 
both  wept  with  relief. 

The  family  breathed  a  sight  of  relief.  They  offered  her  a 
drink.  She  was  exhausted.  She  told  us  that  she  too  had  lost  the 
group  later;  as  much  as  she'd  tried  to  run  after  them  she  could  not 
catch  up  with  them  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  others  would 
not  slow  down,  and  so  the  gap  between  them  widened  continually, 
until  she  lost  sight  of  them  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  She  continued  to 
walk  alone,  coming  to  a  village,  where  she  went  from  house  to 
house  asking  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  hide  her  son  at  least 
for  24  hours,  until  she  could  bring  her  daughter  who  had  remained 
in  Sanok.  Finally,  she  found  a  family  willing  to  watch  my  brother, 
and  Mother  began  her  journey  back  to  the  city  without  stopping  to 
rest  for  even  a  moment.  Mother  had  covered  many  kilometers  that 
day  with  no  food  or  drink;  only  by  power  of  her  will  did  she 
overcome  her  fatigue  and  all  other  obstacles,  arriving  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  save  me  from  the  claws  of  the  Nazi  beast. 

This  time  too  she  refused  to  rest  even  a  bit,  only  asking  for 
them  to  pack  a  little  food  for  the  way,  and  we  would  run  under 
cover  of  darkness  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  village  with  the  first 
light. 

We  again  bade  the  family  farewell  with  kisses  and  tears,  and 
with  hope  that  we'd  yet  meet  in  better  days  and  be  able  to  recount 
to  each  other  what  had  befallen  us. 

We  walked  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  took  care  not  to  run 
into  the  Gestapo  patrols  guarding  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  making 
sure  no  Jew  would  Heaven  forbid  escape  and  save  his  soul.  They 
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marched  on  the  road  as  the  fall  of  their  boots  echoed  in  the 
distance.  We  turned  off  the  road  and  down  narrow  paths  through 
the  fields.  It  was  quiet.  The  calm  before  the  storm,  and  what  a 
storm! 

I  held  tightly  to  my  mother's  hand.  "I  waited  for  you  all  day," 
I  said.  "I  knew  you  would  come."  "And  I  knew  I  would  find  you 
with  the  family.  You  were  very  smart  to  go  to  them,  otherwise  how 
could  I  have  found  you?!  I  shuddered  when  I  though  what  could 
have  happened  to  you  if  you  hadn't  done  so.  I  was  afraid  to  think 
about  coming  and  not  finding  you."  She  held  me  to  her  bosom  and 
promised  that  we  would  not  separate  again.  And  indeed  she  kept 
her  promise  during  all  the  years  of  the  war. 

We  walked  for  hours,  resting  little.  We  were  very  tired,  but 
Mother  did  not  allow  herself,  nor  me,  to  linger.  We  had  to  get  to  the 
village  before  dawn,  for  it  would  be  dangerous  after  sunrise.  I 
don't  know  how  she  kept  going.  She  had  walked  a  very  long  way, 
back  and  forth  and  back  again,  almost  without  rest  and  with  no 
food.  Looking  back  I  understand  that  her  strength  came  from  a 
deep  belief  in  G-d,  and  from  a  formidable  will  to  save  her  children. 
(I  saw  this  during  all  the  years  of  the  war,  the  battle  for  existence 
which  she  waged  alone,  and  won.)  These  fortified  her  in  the 
difficult  hours  and  allowed  her  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  the 
anguish,  and  the  profound  despair  resulting  from  the  loss  of  her 
entire  family  and  beloved  friends.  Thus  we  traipsed  that  whole 
night  hand  in  hand,  through  fallow  fields  and  those  that  were 
plowed.  We  ran,  stumbled,  and  rested  little.  We  were  very 
pressed. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we  sat  down  to  rest  a  bit  and  to 
break  our  fast.  Then  Mother  told  me  tearfully  how  she  had  pleaded 
with  the  leader  of  the  group  to  go  back  with  her  a  way  to  look  for 
her  daughter,  who  would  surely  not  be  far.  She  could  not  leave  me 
alone  and  lost.  "Please,"  she  had  begged,  "help  me  find  my  little 
girl!"  But  he  had  not  acceded  to  her  pleas  nor  helped  her.  And  so 
she  had  trailed  behind  the  group,  crushed  and  despairing,  until  she 
had  lost  sight  of  them. 

She  had  arrived  at  the  crossroads  with  my  brother,  and  she, 
like  me,  had  not  known  which  way  to  turn.  She  could  no  longer  see 
the  group  who  were  now  very  far  from  her.  She  had  asked  her 
little  son:  "Which  way  to  turn,  right  or  left?"  She  believed  that 
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children  were  G-d's  mouthpieces.  The  child  had  pointed  the 
way.. .They  had  gone,  and  arrived  at  the  village  where  they  found 
the  family  which  had  agreed  to  care  for  my  brother.  She  never 
again  saw  the  people  who  had  promised  to  hide  us.  During  the  war 
people  watched  out  mainly  for  themselves  and  less  for  others. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  at  dawn,  running  the  last  stretch 
with  our  last  bit  of  strength.  We  entered  the  Polish  woman's  house 
huffing  and  puffing  heavily.  Mother  ran  to  see  how  the  boy  was; 
had  he  cried?  Did  he  feel  all  right?  It  turned  out  that  everything 
was  fine.  He  had  slept  through  the  night  in  the  loft  on  a  bed  of 
straw,  and  being  very  tired  he  hadn't  awakened  to  find  Mother 
gone. 

We  hid  that  whole  day  in  the  loft.  We  slept  on  a  large  pile  of 
straw  and  covered  ourselves  with  our  coats.  Before  the  Polish 
family  went  out  to  work  in  the  fields,  they  milked  the  cows  and 
brought  us  fresh  milk  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread.  We  ate  with  great 
hunger.  Oh,  it  was  good!  A  taste  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Mother 
watched  us  swallow  the  bread  and  wash  it  down  with  milk,  and 
sighed  deeply,  remembering  better  times  gone  and  not  to  return. 
Her  only  prayer  now  was  that  we  should  survive  on  the  little  that 
we  had. 

Before  departing  for  the  fields,  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
warned  us  not  to  make  any  noise,  for  the  neighbors  knew  the  house 
to  be  empty  and  would  find  it  strange  to  hear  voices  from  inside. 
We  assured  them  that  we'd  make  no  sound  for  we  would  sleep  the 
day  through,  being  tired  from  our  extended  walk  all  night.  We  paid 
them,  thanked  them  for  the  bread  and  milk,  and  fell  asleep 
immediately.  Our  sleep  was  fitful.  Every  noise  woke  us;  every 
sound  of  footsteps  or  of  the  slam  of  a  door  made  us  jump  to 
attention.  Were  men  approaching  the  house?  Perhaps  they  were 
Germans  searching  for  Jewish  escapees  from  Sanok,  as  they  had 
searched  several  weeks  earlier  for  those  who  had  fled  Brzozow? 

In  the  evening  the  farmers  returned  from  their  work  in  the 
fields  with  bad  news:  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  surrounding 
theirs  the  Jews  were  being  rounded  up,  some  sent  to  camps  and 
some  murdered.  Whoever  could  was  fleeing  and  hiding  with  the 
Christians  or  in  the  many  forests  in  the  area;  whoever  was  caught 
was  punished  by  immediate  death.  They  told  us  that  the  Germans 
had  caught  the  group  of  fleeing  Jews  of  which  we  were  supposed  to 
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have  been  part  and  from  whom  we  had  been  unwillingly  separated. 
They  had  all  been  put  to  death.  My  brother's  choice  of  the  other 
path  had  been  right,  G-d  be  praised.  The  farmer  told  us  also  that 
notices  had  been  posted  all  over,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  villages,  to 
the  effect  that  anyone  hiding  a  Jew  in  his  house  would  meet  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Jew  —  death!  And  so  they  were  very  fearful  of 
hiding  us.  They  too  had  children  whom  they  did  not  want  to 
endanger,  nor  themselves.  They  asked  that  we  understand  them, 
for  although  they  badly  needed  the  money  we  would  have  paid  for 
food  and  lodging,  they  could  not  endanger  themselves.  Therefore, 
when  darkness  fell  we  would  have  to  leave  their  house. 

We  were  stunned.  Now  we  would  have  to  set  out  again  on 
foot,  in  the  dark,  through  the  fields;  going  from  door  to  door,  asking, 
begging,  pleading.  This  too  would  be  dangerous,  for  we  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  Germans.  Not  all  villagers  looked  kindly  on  the 
'"Yids"  wandering  through  their  villages.  They  would  run  to  the 
Gestapo  to  prove  how  "loyal"  they  were  to  the  conquerors,  and 
betray  the  Jews  they  had  seen  hiding  with  the  neighbors,  in  the 
granary  or  the  stable;  or  the  forest;  or  wandering  on  the  byways. 
Thus  we  would  have  to  be  very  careful.  Mother  woke  during  the 
night,  telling  us  we  had  to  arise  and  go.  We  were  by  now  practiced 
at  this,  sleeping  in  our  clothes  so  we  only  needed  to  don  our  coats 
and  our  wool  hats.  It  was  cold  and  wet  at  night.  The  farm  woman 
gave  us  addresses  in  neighboring  villages,  of  those  who  might  agree 
to  hide  us.  We  hoped  very  much  that  they  would  need  the  money 
and  overcome  their  fear  of  the  Germans.  The  farmer  checked  the 
area  around  his  house,  and  when  he  saw  that  no  one  was  there  and 
it  was  safe,  he  signaled  us  to  leave.  With  silent  steps  and  great  fear 
in  our  hearts  we  left  the  house.  We  followed  an  unpaved  path  and 
avoided  the  roads. 

As  previously,  we  walked  through  the  fields.  When  we  heard 
footsteps  we  lay  down  on  the  ground,  usually  between  high  stalks 
which  hid  us  well;  thus  we  would  lay  until  the  echo  of  the  footsteps 
died  away.  Then  we  would  raise  our  heads  slowly  above  the  golden 
stalks,  and  if  the  area  was  safe  we  continued  on  our  way. 

We  found  our  food  in  the  ground.  We  could  dig  up  whatever 
little  radishes  or  carrots  were  left,  with  our  hands.  Sometimes  we 
passed  through  a  corn  field  and  we  would  each  equip  ourselves 
with  some  cobs,  and  have  what  to  eat  for  the  entire  day. 
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Sometimes  Mother  would  leave  us  in  the  forest  to  sit  and  wait 
for  her,  and  she’d  endanger  herself  begging  at  the  houses  in  a 
nearby  village,  asking  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  milk. 
When  we'd  see  her  from  afar,  safe  and  sound,  there  were  never  any 
happier  children  that  we  were  at  that  moment,  whether  or  not  she 
had  brought  anything  to  eat. 

We  didn't  always  sleep  in  the  forest.  Sometimes,  when  the 
village  fell  silent  and  the  lights  in  the  houses  dimmed,  we  would 
steal  in  to  a  granary  not  far  from  the  farmers'  house.  We'd  dig  a 
deep  hole  in  the  straw,  spread  out  our  coats  to  line  it,  and  sleep 
inside  the  warm  nook  until  the  morning  light,  covering  ourselves 
with  a  few  sheaves.  (The  scent  of  straw  and  of  the  fields  has 
followed  us  for  many  years.  When  I  came  to  the  Land  of  Israel 
after  the  war,  as  a  student  in  the  Mikve-Yisrael  Agricultural  School 
the  scent  of  the  hay  aroused  in  me  associations  of  my  days  in  the 
Polish  village,  hiding  in  the  straw.)  The  Polish  farmers  never 
discovered  us,  neither  when  we  entered  nor  when  we  left.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  family  went  out  to  work,  we  would  sneak  out 
and  continue  on  our  way.  Sometimes,  when  we  neared  a  granary  of 
wheat,  the  dogs  would  let  out  with  loud  barks.  Then  we  would  run 
for  our  lives  while  we  still  breathed. 

One  day,  after  several  hours'  walk,  very  hungry  and  tired,  we 
were  a  little  less  circumspect  and  decided  to  go  into  the  first  house 
we'd  pass. 

A  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  village  which  we  had  reached 
toward  evening,  a  bit  bigger  than  the  others;  there  was  also  a  larger 
barn  next  to  it,  and  so  we  hoped  to  buy  a  little  milk  for  sustenance. 
We  knocked  hesitantly.  To  our  surprise,  the  door  opened  at  once 
and  a  pleasant  elderly  woman  appeared.  She  looked  at  us 
penetratingly,  understanding  at  once  that  we  were  Jews  running  for 
our  lives.  She  asked  us  what  we  wanted.  Mother  answered  that  we 
would  like  but  a  little  food,  for  we  had  not  eaten  all  day;  we  would 
very  much  like  to  buy  bread,  cheese  and  milk  if  possible.  Instead 
of  throwing  us  out,  as  others  had  done,  she  invited  us  in  to  sit  and 
rest,  and  wash  our  hands  and  faces;  we  were  obviously  very  dirty 
from  the  dusty  paths.  We  hadn't  washed  or  changed  our  clothing 
for  a  week.  I  suppose  that  we  looked  terrible. 

The  good  farmwife  sat  us  down  at  the  table  and  brought  us 
three  bowls  of  steaming  soup.  It  was  a  surprising  gesture.  After 
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having  survived  for  so  long  on  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  a  radish  or  a 
carrot,  or  a  little  cold  milk,  it  was  a  feast  for  us.  To  go  with  the  soup 
she  gave  us  a  thick  slice  of  black  bread.  We  ate  heartily  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while  we  felt  satiated.  Mother  gave  her 
heartfelt  thanks  and  asked  with  trepidation  if  we  could  lodge  with 
her  for  one  night  and  go  on  our  way  in  the  morning.  She  replied 
that  she  too  had  children  of  our  ages,  and  therefore  understood  and 
sympathized  with  us,  but  was  very  frightened  since  her  husband 
did  not  like  Jews.  Despite  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  not  home 
and  would  return  only  on  the  morrow,  she  was  nevertheless 
apprehensive. 

"Where  could  I  go  at  such  a  late  hour,  with  my  two  poor 
children?"  my  mother  asked.  "They  haven't  slept  in  beds  for  many 
nights.  Please  let  us  sleep  here  just  tonight..."  Mother  pushed  a  bill 
of  money  into  her  hand  and  the  farm  woman  finally  agreed. 

She  had  some  old  beds  in  the  attic,  and  put  us  to  sleep  there. 
It  was  indeed  better  and  more  comfortable  than  on  a  pile  of  straw 
in  a  granary,  or  outside  in  a  field.  We  thanked  G-d  and  said  the 
prayer  Shma  Yisroel  ("Hear  O  Israel...").  We  fell  asleep  at  once. 

Loud  shouts  woke  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Mother 
jumped  up  in  fright  and  gathered  us  to  her  bosom,  as  if  to  protect 
us  from  some  coming  danger. 

We  listened  to  the  boisterous  dialogue  being  held  downstairs. 
The  voices  reached  our  ears  clearly:  the  husband,  due  to  arrive  only 
on  the  morrow,  had  arrived  after  midnight.  Despite  his  state  of 
intoxication,  he  discerned  immediately  that  strangers  were  in  the 
house,  and  began  to  scream  at  his  wife:  "How  did  you  dare  let  dirty 
Jews  into  my  house!  Don't  you  know  they'll  bring  a  curse  on  the 
house!?"  Mother  whispered  to  us  to  get  dressed  at  once.  "We're 
going  down,"  she  said.  "No,  Mamma,  no!"  we  pleaded.  "He'll  kill  us! 
Please  don't  go  down!" 

We  waited.  We  heard  fearful  sounds  downstairs.  The  farmer 
was  hitting  his  wife.  We  heard  him  say  to  her:  "Now  I'm  going  up  to 
those  vermin  you  put  to  sleep  here.  I'll  kill  them  with  my  own 
hands!" 

When  Mother  heard  these  words  she  took  hold  of  Benek  with 
one  hand  and  me  with  the  other,  raised  her  head  and  began  to 
descend  the  steps  slowly.  The  scene  that  met  our  eyes  was 
frightful.  The  farmer,  a  tall  broad-shouldered,  coarse-looking  man 
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with  a  violent  expression  and  murderous  flashing  eyes  as  if 
emitting  sparks,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  holding  a  big  ax. 
He  was  about  to  go  up  to  the  attic  where  we’d  been  sleeping  and 
murder  us  with  the  ax.  "Exterminate  the  Jews!"  he  bellowed 
drunkenly. 

His  wife  tried  to  hold  him  back  and  prevent  him  from  going 
upstairs.  He  pushed  her  roughly  aside,  and  began  to  climb  the 
stairs  with  the  heavy  and  unsteady  steps  of  a  drunk.  He  suddenly 
saw  us,  looked  up  at  us,  and  began  to  retreat.  We  continued  to 
descend  until  we  stood  opposite  him.  We  held  tightly  to  Mother’s’ 
hands,  and  she  turned  to  the  Polish  couple,  asking  in  a  quiet  and 
calm  voice,  using  an  urbane  and  cultured  Polish:  "What  are  all  the 
fuss  and  screaming  about?  Are  they  on  our  account?  Forgive  us  if 
we  caused  this  misunderstanding.  We  did  not  mean  to  cause  you 
any  unpleasantness.  We’re  sorry,  and  we're  leaving  right  away!" 

The  farmer  stood  in  amazement  ;.  He  surely  asked  himself 
whether  this  was  the  way  dirty  Jews  looked.  It  couldn't  be!  Silence 
reigned.  He  suddenly  began  to  apologize  to  Mother  for  his 
drunkenness  and  bad  manners.  He  asked  us  to  remain,  to  return  to 
the  attic  and  sleep  the  night  through,  offering  to  show  us  the  way 
out  of  the  village  in  the  morning,  for  the  Germans  were  searching 
everywhere  for  Jews. 

My  mother  thanked  him  very  much,  and  his  wife  too  of 
course.  She  said  that  we  could  not  continue  to  sleep  and  were  in  a 
hurry,  and  again  thanked  his  wife  for  her  kindness  and  hospitality. 
She  repeated  however  that  we  needed  to  hurry  and  run  while  it 
was  still  dark  outside. 

We  left  the  house  and  ran  with  all  our  might,  before  he  could 
change  his  mind  and  run  after  us  with  the  aim  of  turning  us  in  to 
the  Germans.  After  a  long  run  and  then  rapid  walking,  breathing 
heavily,  we  arrived  at  a  tall  field.  There,  between  the  high  sheaves, 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  sit  and  rest.  "That  was  a  miracle  from 
Heaven!"  Mother  said.  "Did  you  see,  children,  how  G-d  saved  us 
from  that  cruel  man?  When  he  saw  you  little  innocent  children,  he 
suddenly  took  pity  on  you,  his  whole  disposition  amazingly 
changed,  and  he  offered  to  help  us!  It  was  a  miracle!"  That  event 
had  a  grave  effect  on  me  and  caused  me  much  fear  and  anxiety. 
Sometimes  at  night  I  would  dream  that  a  tall  brute  with  an  ax  in  his 
hand  was  chopping  wood.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  woman  with  two  little 
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children  and  began  to  run  after  them  with  an  outstretched  ax.  I 
would  wake  up  with  a  cold  sweat  covering  my  forehead. 

Sometimes  I  would  dream  that  he  turned  us  over  to  the  SS. 
who  would  lock  us  into  a  dark  cage  and  separate  us  from  Mother. 
Those  nightmares  disturbed  me  during  the  entire  war,  and 
afterwards  too.  On  the  crazed  nights  when  we  were  running  from 
village  to  village,  there  was  in  any  case  not  much  time  to  sleep: 
we’d  walk  at  night  and  hide  during  the  day.  We  changed  the 
direction  of  our  escape,  lest  the  cruel  farmer  look  for  us... 
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The  Hideout  in  the  Loft 


We  came  to  a  village  of  little  houses,  actually  cabins.  There 
were  barns  and  stables  next  to  the  houses,  and  one  could  smell  the 
droppings  of  the  cows  and  horses  and  goats  from  a  distance.  We 
again  hid  between  heaps  of  hay  inside  a  granary. 

When  Mother  heard  the  farmers  milking  the  cows,  she 
emerged  from  the  heap  of  straw  quietly,  cleaned  herself  off  and 
went  over  to  the  barn,  where  she  stayed  for  a  long  time.  My 
brother  and  I  began  to  worry.  Finally  she  came  back  with  a  pitcher 
of  milk  and  several  slices  of  bread.  Now  that  we  smelled  the  bread 
and  the  milk  we  understood  how  hungry  we  were!  We  hadn't  eaten 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  except  for  a  vegetable  in  the  field 
and  a  little  water.  Mother  gave  us  an  even  much  happier  piece  of 
news  when  she  told  us  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  and  they  were  willing  to  hide  us  for  an  unlimited  time,  of 
course  in  return  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  Our  lodgings  would  be 
in  the  barn  with  the  cows.  In  the  winter  we  would  be  comfortably 
warm  there.  Anything  looked  good  to  us,  as  long  as  we  had  a  roof 
over  our  heads  and  a  little  food  We  would  then  not  need  to  wander 
on  the  roads  looking  for  cover  all  the  time,  eternally  living  in  fear 
that  someone  would  find  us  and  turn  us  over  to  the  Gestapo.  We 
would  not  have  to  meander  from  door  to  door  begging  food  and 
drink,  in  continual  danger  of  falling  into  the  wrong  hands. 

We  guessed  that  the  farmers  we  were  staying  with  were  very 
poor,  if  they  were  ready  to  endanger  themselves  for  money.  Their 
bam  was  inside  the  cabin.  The  five  of  them  lived  in  two  rooms:  a 
kitchen  and  another  room.  There  was  also  the  barn  and  a  dark 
hallway  with  a  tall  ladder  leading  up  to  the  loft. 

Mother  told  us  that  we  would  need  to  pay  for  every  loaf  of 
bread  and  pitcher  of  milk,  three  to  four  times  the  usual  price,  and 
to  pay  too  for  our  lodgings  in  the  bam.  She  was  worried  that  our 
money  might  not  last  much  longer. 

I  knew  about  the  bills  sewn  into  our  coat  collars,  and  into  the 
hems  of  the  linings.  Mother  often  reminded  my  brother  and  me  not 
to  forget  our  coats  anywhere,  lest  we  remain  penniless  and  our 
chances  of  being  saved  become  almost  nil. 

The  farmers  agreed  to  hide  us  for  another  reason;  their  village 
was  isolated.  It  seemed  few  SS.  patrols  passed  through  there  and 
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the  searches  were  more  infrequent  than  they  were  in  villages 
bordering  on  the  cities.  We  spent  about  a  month  with  the  cows.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  fall  asleep  at  night  because  of  their  lowing. 

During  the  day,  while  the  farmers  and  their  children  were  in 
the  fields,  we  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  barn  and  stay  in  the 
kitchen.  We  were,  however,  not  to  open  a  window  or  door,  but  to 
speak  softly  and  make  no  other  sound.  Any  noise  might  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  neighbors,  who  would  betray  us  to  the  Gestapo,  and 
we  would  come  to  a  dreadful  end.  No  one  was  to  be  trusted,  not  a 
neighbor;  not  even  one's  own  children. 

One  day  our  hosts  told  us  that  their  neighbors  had  called  their 
attention  to  some  noise  which  had  been  heard  from  within  the 
house  while  they  were  at  work.  They  had  asked  if  any  of  the 
children  were  home.  From  that  day  on  they  did  not  let  us  stay  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  day.  We  were  appropriated  only  the  loft, 
and  there  on  a  heap  of  straw,  we  spent  our  days  and  our  nights. 

We  made  a  large  indentation  in  the  straw  heap.  If  the 
Germans  should  come  to  search  the  house  and  go  up  to  the  loft,  we 
would  hide  in  the  straw,  covering  ourselves  completely,  and  wait 
until  the  danger  had  passed. 

In  the  evenings,  whenever  there  were  no  neighbors  nor 
outside  visitors  with  our  hosts,  we  were  permitted  to  come  down 
and  sit  in  the  kitchen  with  the  family  to  eat  a  bowl  of  hot  soup. 
Those  were  the  best  moments  of  the  day,  when  we  could  stretch 
our  legs  a  little  and  straighten  our  bones. 

During  the  day,  while  we  lay  on  our  bed  of  straw,  my  brother 
and  I  would  peek  out  through  the  cracks  and  the  narrow  apertures 
in  the  wall.  We  felt  jealous  of  the  people  moving  freely  in  the  fresh 
air.  We  would  pray  to  G-d  with  Mother  to  end  this  appalling  war 
quickly,  for  we  had  little  strength  left  to  endure  for  much  longer. 
My  brother  and  I  had  one  dearest  wish  in  those  days:  to  go  outside 
a  little.  We  asked  to  go  out  to  the  fields  with  the  family,  and  help  in 
gathering  the  crops.  Mother  did  relay  our  request  to  them,  but  the 
Poles  were  very  much  afraid  and  refused. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  in  their  apartment  eating  the  soup,  the 
farm  woman  studied  us  and  said  finally:  "You  look  too  delicate.  You 
don't  look  like  villagers.  Your  hands  are  soft,  not  used  to  manual 
labor.  Your  Polish  language  is  also  too  citified,  and  not  the  Polish  of 
the  local  folks.  Maybe  you,  Esther,  and  you,  Reginka  (the  name  the 
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Polish  woman  used  to  call  me),  might  go  out  with  us  to  the  fields, 
for  you  have  a  somewhat  Polish  look.  You  have  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  But  the  little  boy  Benek  is  dark  and  has  black  eyes.  The 
neighbors  will  immediately  identify  him  as  a  Jew  and  we’ll  all  be  in 
danger."  After  much  thought  it  was  decided  that  I  would  go  out  to 
the  fields  with  the  family.  My  cover  story  would  be  that  I  was  a 
city  girl  who  had  come  to  recuperate  in  the  village.  Since  I  was 
very  thin  and  pale,  they  decided  to  say  that  I  had  suffered  a  long 
illness  and  needed  a  vacation  in  the  clean  country  air  with  healthy 
food  and  warm  milk  straight  from  the  cow.  After  such  a  vacation 
my  family  in  the  city  would  not  recognize  me;  I  would  be  healthy 
and  strong  like  a  real  village  girl.  And  so  it  was. 

At  harvest  time  I  would  go  out  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
entire  family,  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  went  with  the  children  and 
helped  as  much  as  I  could  to  pick  vegetables  in  the  fields,  to  pull 
potatoes  out  of  the  earth  and  put  them  into  bags,  and  so  on.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  in  the  fresh  air,  to  be  moving  freely  among  people  on 
a  pleasant  summer's  day,  and  not  to  slouch  on  some  straw  in  an 
oppressive  and  constricting  loft.  Only  one  thing  diminished  my  joy 
in  being  outside  in  the  open  air,  and  that  was  that  my  mother  and 
brother  were  forced  to  stay  upstairs  under  the  blisteringly  hot  roof 
throughout  the  long  days,  unmoving,  while  only  a  little  aperture 
served  to  connect  them  with  the  outside  world.  Through  it  they 
could  see  people  walking  about,  and  children  playing  and  laughing. 

We  would  return  tired  from  the  fields  in  the  afternoon.  I 
would  joyously  bring  my  mother  and  brother  a  few  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  I  had  received  from  my  employers  and  been 
allowed  to  take  back.  They,  in  their  great  hunger,  would  eat  them 
and  be  happy  with  the  little  bit  of  fresh  produce. 

My  brother  would  ask  my  mother  repeatedly:  "Why  is  Rivka 
allowed  to  go  outside  and  not  me?"  Try  explaining  to  a  boy  of  five 
that,  because  he  has  black  eyes  and  black  hair  and  looks  Jewish,  he 
must  hide. 

"Why  does  a  Jew  need  to  hide?"  he  would  demand  to  know. 
"Isn't  it  true  that  it's  not  good  to  be  a  Jew?"  he  asked  on  a  different 
occasion.  "Everyone  is  hunting  the  Jews,  especially  the  bad  Nazis. 
I'm  very  afraid  of  them.  They  hit  people  and  shoot  them..."  We 
agreed  with  what  he  said.  We  hadn't  known  how  much  he  had 
absorbed  of  what  went  on  around  him.  It  became  clear  that  he  had 
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heard  us  talk  about  the  surrounding  events.  By  then  we  had 
already  heard  of  great  cruelty  toward  the  Jews  and  of  many 
murders.  Even  though  Mother  tried  to  hide  it  all  from  us, 
something  had  nevertheless  penetrated  our  consciousness,  even  my 
little  brother's. 

As  we  thus  sat  idly  in  the  loft,  my  mother  taught  me  some 
correct  Polish  spelling  (having  studied  in  first  grade,  I  had  a 
foundation  in  reading  a  writing),  and  a  little  addition,  subtraction 
and  even  a  bit  of  the  multiplication  tables.  Thus  we  passed  the 
time.  Sometimes  we  asked  Mother  to  tell  us  the  stories  and  legends 
which  we  loved  to  hear.  She  did  not  always  have  the  heart  for  it; 
sometimes  she  was  very  depressed.  Fearful  rumors  had  surely 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  had  no  one  with  whom  to  share  them  or 
on  whose  shoulder  to  cry.  She  tried  to  hide  things  from  us  so  that 
we  wouldn't  know  too  much  and  be  saddened.  We  were  sensitive 
to  every  expression  of  sorrow  on  her  part.  She  continually 
encouraged  us,  saying:  "We  mustn't  lose  hope!  This  terrible  war 
will  be  over  soon  and  we'll  be  free  and  we'll  meet  our  beloved 
relatives.  We'll  go  back  to  our  home,  and  all  will  be  well  again. 
And  when  the  war  is  over,"  she  added,  "we  won't  stay  in  Poland  any 
more.  We'll  leave  the  Diaspora  and  travel  to  Palestine,  which  is  our 
homeland."  I  knew  a  lot  about  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Israel,  from 
the  stories  of  my  beloved  grandmother,  who  called  it  "The  Holy 
Land."  We  all  yearned  to  go  up  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  we  studied 
Hebrew,  the  holy  language,  wanting  to  be  ready  to  go.  My  mother 
longed  to  go  up  to  the  Holy  Land  even  before  the  war,  but  there 
were  always  delays  and  obligations  which  detained  her.  Her  nieces 
Mina  and  Regina  had  gone  to  Palestine,  and  she  was  very  jealous  of 
them.  However,  because  of  the  shop  which  she  managed,  and 
because  of  her  elderly  mother  whom  she  did  not  want  to  leave 
behind,  she  remained  for  year  after  year  —  until  Hitler  came  and 
took  the  shop  along  with  Mother  and  the  whole  family,  everything. 
Life  and  hope  were  over.  The  Nazi  enemy  wanted  to  destroy  the 
entire  Jewish  nation  in  the  Diaspora,  leaving  no  chance  of  being 
saved.  "But  watch  children,  the  L-rd  will  yet  perform  many 
miracles  and  save  you  from  this  enemy."  Thus  she  filled  us  with 
hope  during  the  long  hours  of  sitting  and  waiting  for  whatever 
would  come,  and  she  added:  "Let’s  hope  it  doesn't  get  any  worse.  If 
only  we  are  able  to  stay  here,  with  this  Polish  family,  until  the  end 
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of  the  war.  If  only!  You  know,  children"  —  Mother  would  say  to  us 
—  "that  we  haven’t  much  money  left.  We've  spent  almost 
everything  we  had.  There's  still  a  little  money  sewn  into  the  linings 
of  your  coats.  That's  why  I  very  much  ask  you  to  watch  your  coats 
when  we  go  down  to  the  Polish  family,  put  our  coats  aside,  and  sit 
down  to  eat  something  and  talk  a  little.  Then  we  go  up  again  to  our 
refuge.  Pay  attention  not  to  forget  your  coats,  or  we'll  be  penniless. 
Without  money,  you  know,  they  won't  hide  us  for  even  one  day!" 
We  very  much  took  care  to  take  our  coats  up  every  evening. 

The  money  was  running  out.  Summer  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  days  were  getting  shorter,  and  the  harvest  was  over.  I  no 
longer  went  out  to  the  fields  with  the  Polish  family.  The  evenings 
became  chilly  and  dark.  Therefore,  we  always  wore  our  coats  when 
we  went  down  to  spend  a  few  hours  inside  the  house. 

One  day  it  happened.  We  stayed  downstairs  longer  than 
usual.  We  were  tired  and  went  upstairs.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
loft  and  lay  down  on  the  straw  —  we  discovered  that  we  didn't 
have  our  coats!  Horrors!  Mother  gave  out  a  loud  scream.  "Go  down 
right  away  and  bring  your  coat  and  your  brother's  coat,  without 
delay!" 

I  climbed  down  the  long  ladder  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  and  the  daughter  of  the  house 
stood  in  the  doorway,  an  expression  of  amazement  on  her  face: 
"What's  happened?  Why  have  you  come  down  again?"  "We  forgot 
our  coats,"  I  said.  "Could  we  have  them?"  "Just  a  moment,"  she 
said.  She  let  me  wait  at  the  doorway  and  went  to  bring  them. 
After  a  few  moments  she  brought  and  gave  me  the  coats  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  I  took  them  and  ran  up  the  ladder.  My 
mother  grabbed  them  from  me  and  began  to  feel;  she  opened  the 
stitches,  and  what  we  had  most  feared  had  occurred.  The  money 
was  gone!  In  just  a  few  minutes  they  had  succeeded  in  emptying 
both  coats,  ripping  open  the  seams  and  sewing  the  lining  together 
again  as  quickly  as  lightening.  "How  did  they  do  that?"  I  asked  in 
amazement.  There  were  bills  in  our  fur  collars  too,  and  these  they 
had  also  removed.  They  had  known  of  the  hiding  place  where  we 
had  hidden  our  money,  and  only  awaited  a  chance  mishap  to 
remove  it.  And  indeed  it  had  happened,  and  it  was  my  fault.  I  felt 
dreadful.  Despite  all  my  mother's  warnings  I  had  not  taken  care 
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not  to  lose  sight  of  the  coats,  and  in  a  moment  of  absentmindedness 
had  left  them  downstairs. 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  waves  of  terrible  guilt  feelings. 
Because  of  me  we  would  be  thrown  out  and  forced  to  wander  again 
through  fields  and  forests.  Now  it  would  be  much  worse.  Autumn 
had  come  and  it  was  chilly  and  rainy.  Winter  would  soon  come 
with  its  snow.  What  would  we  do  then?  How  could  we  survive? 

I  wept  and  I  asked  Mother  to  forgive  me.  She  was  not  angry, 
only  very  sad.  We  were  lucky  that  a  little  money  was  left  in 
Mother's  and  in  Benek's  coats,  but  it  would  last  us  for  only  a  short 
while. 

Mother  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  theft.  She  did  not  want 
to  insult  our  hosts  lest  they  G-d  forbid  take  revenge  on  us  and 
throw  us  out  of  their  house.  We  were  silent.  Was  there  any  choice? 
Mother  was  lost  in  thought.  In  the  following  days  she  considered 
solutions  which  might  save  us,  knowing  the  remaining  money 
would  last  for  only  a  few  weeks.  What  then?  The  end  of  the  war 
was  not  in  sight.  On  the  contrary,  the  situation  had  increasingly 
worsened  and  the  Poles  were  deathly  afraid  to  hide  Jews. 

One  day  Mother  turned  to  me  and  said:  "I  have  an  idea  which 
might  help  us  stay  here  until  the  end  of  the  war.” 

When  the  Germans  had  ordered  the  restrictions  on  Jewish 
businesses,  Mother  and  Father  had  smuggled  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  out  from  the  store  and  hidden  it  in  the  basement  of 
my  Aunt  Shaindel's  house.  Apparently  this  seemed  safer  than 
Grandmother's  basement.  No  one  knew  of  the  hideout.  Many  rolls 
of  cloth  had  been  packed  in  cartons  and  hidden  there  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  liberation  came  we  could  remove  them  and  sell  them 
in  order  to  support  ourselves.  We  could  also  assist  in  the  entire 
family's  recovery. 

The  Germans,  who  conducted  frequent  searches  in  our  houses 
and  shops,  never  discovered  Aunt's  basement.  They  hardly 
searched  her  house,  for  it  was  a  small  private  house  and  not  a  place 
of  business. 

Mother  hoped  that  the  cache  still  existed  with  all  its  hidden 
merchandise.  And  should  her  hopeful  prediction  prove  accurate,  all 
our  problems  would  be  solved  and  we  could  save  our  lives. 

Mother  lay  awake  nights  thinking  about  how  to  get  to  the 
town  without  being  seen  and  without  coming  upon  the  German 
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patrols  both  inside  and  outside  the  town.  The  danger  was  great. 
Alone,  she  could  not  accomplish  the  mission.  She  decided  to  relate 
the  plan  to  the  Polish  woman  with  whom  we  lived. 
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A  Rescue  Plan 


Mother  had  a  Polish  friend  in  Brzozow,  who  knew  our  family 
well.  She  knew  where  my  Aunt  Shaindel  lived,  so  she  could  go  to 
her  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  find  the  cellar,  remove  the 
merchandise  and  transport  it  to  "our"  Polish  woman  in  the  village. 
Of  course,  both  families  would  receive  appropriate  remuneration. 
Mother  told  me  of  the  plan  and  was  full  of  hope. 

My  first  question  was:  "Mamma,  will  you  also  go  to  the  city 
with  them?"  My  voice  shook  as  I  asked  this,  and  Mother  answered: 
"Of  course,  Sweetheart,  I  must  go  with  them.  I’m  not  sure  if  they’ll 
find  the  hiding  place  alone,  or  whether  they’ll  tell  me  the  truth 
about  how  much  merchandise  was  left  there.  They  could  take  the 
most  valuable  cloths  for  themselves,  and  leave  us  the  cheap  ones, 
claiming  that  was  all  they  had  found  left  there.  In  that  case  we’d 
have  done  nothing,  because  we  would  again  not  have  enough  to  live 
on.  I  must  go,  Sweetheart.  You’ll  stay  here  with  your  brother  and 
take  care  of  him.  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can.  We'll  leave  here 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  already  be  back  before  morning.  The 
Polish  woman  and  her  husband  will  come  with  us.  I'll  disguise 
myself  as  a  peasant.  She'll  give  me  her  dress  and  worn-out  high 
shoes.  I'll  put  a  kerchief  on  my  head  and  carry  a  big  basket  of 
vegetables,  so  that  I'll  look  like  a  Polish  peasant  woman  coming  to 
town  with  her  produce,  together  with  her  neighbor  and  her 
neighbor's  husband." 

I  began  to  cry.  My  brother  followed,  and  together  we  wept 
and  pleaded  for  Mother  not  to  go.  "I  beg  you,  Mamma,  not  to  go. 
Please,  Mamma,  please!  You'll  be  caught.  And  then,  what  will  we 
do  without  you?  We  can't  stay  alone  without  you,  two  little 
children.  We're  afraid!  We  have  a  very  bad  feeling  about  this 
plan." 

Mother  calmed  us  as  well  as  she  could.  The  plan  was  to  be 
carried  out  only  in  a  few  more  days  and  Mother  believed  that  by 
then  she  would  be  able  to  convince  us  that  she  was  right  and  soothe 
us. 

Every  day  she  would  discuss  the  plan  with  us,  telling  us  how 
good  it  would  be  when  we  had  the  money  in  our  hands  and  could 
buy  a  little  more  food,  and  a  few  changes  of  clothes,  for  we  had 
rushed  away  without  much  clothing.  Of  course  we  wanted  the  plan 
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to  succeed,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  wander  in  the  cold,  the 
rain  and  the  wind,  in  the  dark  forests,  hungry  and  thirsty;  of  course 
we  yearned  for  a  little  security,  to  be  protected  between  four  walls, 
in  a  warm  house,  with  hot  food  once  a  day.  However,  letting 
Mother  walk  straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  beast,  we  couldn't  do  that! 
Her  words  and  her  pleading  did  not  avail.  We  remained  steadfast. 
"We  won't  let  you  go!  If  you  go  -  we'll  go  with  you!" 

Mother  was  desperate.  "I  can't  take  you.  We  have  to  go  at 
night,  quietly,  walking  very  fast,  sneaking  into  the  city  without 
being  discovered.  You'll  only  interfere." 

It's  hard  to  describe  how  frightened  we  were  that  Mother 
would  go  anyhow.  We  were  absolutely  terrified.  We  felt  that  if  she 
went  she  would  never  return  to  us.  Our  fears  were  based  on  facts 
of  the  existing  reality.  We  had  heard  much  about  the  capture  of 
Jews  on  the  roads  and  their  murder.  We  had  also  heard  of  Poles 
murdering  Jews  or  turning  them  over  to  the  Gestapo.  We  did  not 
trust  them.  Mother's  confidence  began  to  be  shaken.  As  I  have 
mentioned  earlier,  Mother  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  children. 
She  asked  us  many  times  during  the  whole  war  period,  how  to  act 
and  what  to  do  in  hazardous  situations,  consulting  us  about  many 
things,  and  she  later  claimed  that  we  were  right  in  our  judgment. 
Therefore  in  this  case  too,  although  she  wanted  so  much  to  go,  and 
knew  it  would  not  be  good  to  send  the  Poles  alone  to  the  cache,  in 
the  end  she  relinquished  her  role  in  the  mission.  For  this  reason 
she  also  changed  her  plan  a  little. 

According  to  Plan  A,  the  owner  of  the  house  where  we  were 
staying,  and  his  wife,  were  to  go  with  Mother.  Plan  B  was  for  the 
same  couple  to  go  with  Mother's  friend  from  Brzozow.  Our 
"landlords"  would  not  be  able  to  find  the  place  alone  and  accomplish 
the  mission.  Mother  decided  to  send  "our"  Polish  peasant  woman  to 
her  friend  in  Brzozow,  to  tell  her  about  the  plan  and  enlist  her  in 
the  effort.  Mother  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  she  elaborated  all 
the  necessary  details,  such  as  the  location  of  the  cellar,  the  opening 
in  the  wall  through  which  one  could  enter  it,  and  the  amount  of 
merchandise  it  contained.  She  told  her  about  our  monetary 
problems,  and  recounted  how  much  our  lives  were  dependent  on 
the  outcome  of  the  mission.  She  asked  that  the  merchandise  be 
removed  from  the  cellar  and  hidden  partly  in  her  house  and  partly 
in  the  village  with  our  host-saviors.  "This  is  our  only  hope  and 
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salvation,"  she  wrote  to  her.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the 
peasant  woman  to  invite  her  friend  to  her  house  in  the  village,  to 
meet  with  Mother  and  discuss  the  plan,  in  order  to  decide  how  best 
to  accomplish  everything.  The  woman  did  so. 

One  evening  a  guest  arrived  from  Brzozow,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  Mother  saw  in  her  our  savior.  They  embraced 
warmly.  "These  are  your  children,  Esterke?  How  much  they  have 
grown!  So  thin;  where  are  your  beautiful  clothes?  How  you  look! 
Holy  Jesus!  How  the  Jews’  lives  have  fallen  apart;  surely  there  were 
good  and  kindly  people  among  them!"  She  gave  us  a  bag  full  of 
cookies,  and  we  almost  fainted  from  the  delicious  fragrance.  They 
emitted  a  sweet  smell  of  butter  and  lemon.  I  shall  never  forget 
them..  We  were  lacking  for  bread  to  eat,  and  suddenly  we  had 
cookies,  such  cookies!  They  were  crunchy  and  sweet,  and  melted  in 
our  mouths. 

Mother  asked  us  to  go  up  to  the  loft  and  stay  there.  She 
wanted  to  sit  and  discuss  the  plan  with  her  friend  and  with  our 
hosts.  We  climbed  up  to  the  loft,  and  sat  down  to  eat  the  tasty 
cookies.  We  heard  Mother's  voice  from  downstairs:  "Leave  Mamma 
some  cookies!"  "All  right,  we  will,"  we  called  down  to  her. 

The  evening  wore  on.  They  sat  downstairs,  in  the  family’s 
kitchen,  for  many  hours,  discussing  the  plan  and  how  to  accomplish 
it.  Meanwhile,  we  waited  for  Mother  and  did  not  go  to  sleep;  we 
wanted  to  hear  how  the  plan  would  be  accomplished  and  we 
grabbed  cookies  one  after  the  other,  one  for  Benek  and  one  for  me, 
and  so  on.  We  kept  saying  that  we  must  leave  some  for  Mother. 
Only  half  a  bag  remained.  We  put  it  aside,  but  the  hours  grew 
longer  and  the  cookies  were  so  delicious!  Just  one  more!  We  had 
not  eaten  dinner  that  evening  and  we  were  hungry;  and  so  we 
continued,  another  cookie  and  still  another,  until  suddenly  we 
noticed  that  the  bag  was  empty!  Oh  no!  What  had  we  done?  We 
hadn't  left  Mother  even  one  cookie.  And  like  us  she  too  hadn't 
tasted  a  cookie  for  an  eternity.  What  had  we  done?! 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  depth  of  our  guilt  feelings.  The 
feeling  was  very  strong  because  Mother  had  never  asked  anything 
of  us.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  asked  to  leave  her  a  few 
cookies,  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  resist  temptation.  For  years 
after  the  war,  whenever  I  remembered  those  cookies,  and  how  we 
had  gulped  them  down  greedily,  without  leaving  a  crumb  for 
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Mother,  great  shame  and  remorse  overtook  me.  Perhaps  now  it 
sounds  like  a  small  thing,  but  then,  in  the  days  of  hunger  and 
distress,  it  had  great  meaning.  Many  things,  among  them 
momentous  events,  have  slipped  from  my  memory,  but  I  will  never 
forget  that  event!  It  became  engraved  in  my  mind  as  much  as  the 
memory  of  the  Pole  who  had  wanted  to  murder  me  with  his  ax. 
Mother  had  calmed  him  with  her  words,  so  much  that  he  turned 
into  a  different  person  in  front  of  our  eyes,  asking  forgiveness. 
Some  events  are  etched  so  deeply  into  our  memory  that  even  the 
passage  of  a  hundred  years  will  not  eradicate  them.  When  Mother 
climbed  up  to  us  in  the  loft  late  at  night,  we  were  already  in  a  deep 
sleep,  spread  out  on  the  hard  straw  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  our 
coats  serving  as  pillows. 

When  we  awoke  in  the  morning  Mother  told  us  of  the  plan 
and  its  proposed  implementation.  Her  friend  had  promised  to  lead 
"our”  villagers  to  the  cache  during  the  night,  to  transport  the 
merchandise  through  back  roads  known  to  her  and  her  husband. 
They  would  each  take  a  package,  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
the  loot  would  be  transferred  to  the  friend's  house.  In  the  course  of 
time  she  would  try  to  sell  a  few  rolls  of  cloth  and  send  us  the 
money. 

I  saw  sadness  in  Mother's  face,  and  asked  her  why.  She 
replied  that  in  her  heart  she  preferred  the  original  plan  in  which 
she  would  have  gone  with  the  villagers  and  seen  for  herself  exactly 
what  was  in  the  cellar.  However,  she  had  no  choice  and  gave  in  to 
our  great  fears.  Yet  she  was  not  at  ease. 

Then  Mother  asked  whether  we  had  left  her  a  few  cookies  to 
taste,  but  she  understood  from  our  expressions  that  we  had  not. 
"Too  bad"  -  she  said,  "I  haven't  had  anything  so  sweet  and  fragrant 
for  a  long  time.  I  understand  that  you  couldn't  control  yourselves; 
there  was  a  least  a  kilo  of  cookies.  You're  accustomed  to  having 
Mamma  give  in  to  you,  but  sometimes  you  have  to  think  of  Mamma. 
You  need  to  learn  to  control  yourselves!"  As  mentioned,  we  were 
extremely  sorry  and  ashamed.  But  it  was  impossible  to  undo  what 
had  been  done. 

The  date  was  set,  and  the  plan  carried  out.  To  our  great 
sorrow  Mother's  fears  were  realized!  She  did  not  sleep  that  entire 
night,  listening  to  every  sound  outside.  She  heard  the  turn  of  the 
key  and  the  peasants'  entrance. 
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We  were  not  allowed  to  descend  during  daylight  hours,  but  in 
the  evening,  when  darkness  had  come,  we  went  down  and  heard 
the  bitter  news.  The  farm  woman  recounted: 

"We  arrived  at  the  cellar,  but  it  was  empty.  The  wall  was 
broken  and  the  merchandise  gone.  Nothing  was  left.  Completely 
empty."  Frustration  and  disappointment  were  written  on  our  faces; 
the  last  fragment  of  hope  was  gone.  As  we  sat  thus,  pained  and 
despairing,  Mother  looked  at  me  in  total  silence.  Her  eyes 
expressed  what  was  in  her  heart.  "I  told  you  we  could  not  depend 
on  them.  How  can  I  know  if  they  are  telling  the  truth?  I  don't  trust 
them!" 

I  understood  what  she  was  telling  me  wordlessly.  I  had  no 
answer.  Mother  was  more  important  than  the  treasure  in  the  cellar. 
They  could  have  killed  her  there  without  anyone's  knowledge, 
except  ours.  They  would  then  have  told  us  that  the  Germans  had 
caught  her  and  killed  her.  We  had  no  life  without  her.  That  night  I 
heard  her  sighing  and  weeping.  I  came  close  to  her  and  caressed 
her.  "I'm  sorry,  Mamma.  I  could  not  let  you  go."  She  said:  "We'll 
never  know  whether  or  not  they  took  the  merchandise." 

During  that  same  meeting  with  her  Polish  friend  from 
Brzozow,  Mother  learned  many  details  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
town.  Mother  never  told  my  brother  and  me  about  the  appalling 
horror  that  had  taken  place  in  our  town;  we  found  out  much  later. 

A  day  or  two  after  we  had  fled  the  town  in  which  we  had 
been  bom  and  raised,  and  in  which  we  had  had  our  home  and  all 
our  possessions,  all  the  Jews  were  annihilated.  On  Monday,  August 
8,  1942,  the  27th  of  Av,  5702,  all  the  Jews  -  the  elderly,  the  women, 
the  little  ones  -  were  led  into  a  forest.  A  huge  pit  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  Jews  were  gunned  down  and  fell  into  the  large 
common  grave.  After  the  war  a  big  monument  was  constructed  in 
the  forest,  in  the  form  of  a  star  of  David.  The  words  engraved  on  it 
read:  "...(A)nd  He  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  and  that 
was  full  of  bones...(T)hese  bones  are  all  the  house  of  Israel..." 
(Ezekiel  37:1,  11)  The  younger  adults  were  taken  eastward  -  to  the 
extermination  camp  at  L'ziz.  (from  the  book  The  Brzozow 
Community ,  by  A.  Levita) 

If  until  then  we  had  retained  a  fragment  of  hope  to  meet 
again  with  anyone  from  our  large  family,  that  hope  was  now 
banished.  Hope  faded,  life  faded. 
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We  mourned  them  all.  My  mother  had  lost  her  brothers,  her 
sisters,  and  her  mother.  We  had  lost  our  uncles  and  aunts  and 
cousins,  and  our  beloved  grandmother.  We  wept  during  the  nights 
over  the  bitter  fate  of  all  the  Diaspora  Jews,  over  our  own  fate,  over 
all  our  woes  which  even  yet  persisted. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  Polish  peasant  woman 
informed  us  that  we  must  think  about  leaving  her  house,  for  the 
situation  was  deteriorating;  the  Germans  were  expanding  their 
searches  to  the  little  towns  far  from  the  cities,  and  arriving  at  the 
most  far-flung  villages,  in  their  hunt  for  the  Jews.  A  Polish  family 
discovered  hiding  Jews  would  be  executed  together  with  the  Jews, 
or  sent  to  a  concentration  camp. 
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Leaving  the  Village  and  Journeying  to  Przemys'l 

Mother  thought  that  if  we  could  procure  some  money  we 
would  triumph  over  our  fear.  Her  sister,  Sarah  Barth,  lived  in  the 
city  of  Przemys'l  with  her  husband  Pinchas  and  her  son  Benny. 
Before  the  war  they  had  had  a  textile  store  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  were  very  well  off.  I  had  been  their  occasional  guest,  when 
Mother  had  traveled  to  purchase  goods.  The  city  of  Przemys'l  was  a 
much  larger  town  than  Brzozow.  A  beautiful  city.  The  San  river 
divided  it  into  an  east  bank  and  a  west  bank;  there  were  lovely 
streets  humming  with  life,  with  many  shops,  several  of  which  were 
owned  by  Jews.  There  were  about  20,000  Jews  in  Przemys'l. 
Mother  wrote  to  her  sister  Sarah,  describing  our  distressing 
situation  and  our  failure  to  recover  the  merchandise  from  the  cellar. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  the  letter  reached  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
since  they  no  longer  lived  in  their  apartment  neighboring  on  the 
shop  in  the  center  of  town. 

All  the  Jews  of  Przemys'l  had  been  concentrated  in  the  ghetto, 
in  old  houses,  under  dreadfully  crowded  conditions,  sometimes  with 
two  or  three  families  living  in  an  apartment.  I  know  that  somehow 
my  mother  succeeded  in  corresponding  with  my  Aunt  Sarah  and 
Uncle  Pinchas.  We  received  a  letter  from  them,  in  which  they 
described  the  adverse  situation  in  the  ghetto,  the  lack  of  work  and 
many  other  trials  of  endurance.  Aunt  Sarah  attempteded  to 
persuade  Mother  to  stay  in  the  village  and  try  to  convince  the  farm 
woman  to  keep  us  for  a  little  longer.  "Everyone  says  the  war  will 
be  over  soon.  (How  much  longer  can  we  bear  it?!)  It  must  end.  It's 
a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Try  to  arouse  her  compassion  for  the 
little  children,  and  promise  her  that  after  the  war  we'll  compensate 
her  richly." 

My  aunt  did  not  know  that  my  mother  had  already  tried  all 
means,  but  promises  did  not  help.  The  woman  wanted  to  see  cash, 
and  we  had  none.  Even  Uncle  Pinchas,  who  had  a  little  cash,  needed 
to  save  it  for  his  family. 

In  her  next  letter  Mother  wrote  to  her  sister  that  our  only 
salvation  might  lie  in  traveling  to  Przemys'l  and  entering  the  ghetto, 
that  we  simply  had  no  alternative.  "I  know,"  wrote  Mother,  "that 
many  Jews  are  fleeing  the  ghetto  to  Polish  friends  in  the  forests,  to 
the  partisan  forces,  but  I,  with  my  two  small  children,  who  have 
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suffered  enough  already  from  hunger  and  want,  I  cannot  wander  in 
the  forests  and  the  villages  with  winter  approaching.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  survive  the  icy  winds,  the  rain  and  the  snow.  I  too  have 
become  weak  since  leaving  our  home;  I  have  been  fighting  alone  to 
save  my  children.  My  strength  is  giving  out.  This  has  been  a  year 
unparalleled  in  its  difficulty.  I  ask  you,  my  dear  sister,  to  obtain 
Aryan  papers  for  me  and  for  the  children,  so  that  we  can  come  to 
Przemys'l  by  train.  The  inspections  on  the  train  are  very  strict.  I 
want  to  be  together  with  you.  If  something  G-d  forbid  happens  to 
me,  the  children  will  be  with  someone,  and  not  left  abandoned  and 
alone.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  too  much  trouble  for  you.  My  fate  is  in 
your  hands.”  The  villagers  somehow  obtained  transit  permits  for  us 
from  the  village  to  the  city,  and  Uncle  Pinchas,  in  his  great 
resourcefulness,  succeeded  in  obtaining  Aryan  papers  in  exchange 
for  money. 

As  soon  as  we  received  the  papers  our  village  hosts  began  to 
press  us  to  leave  their  house  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  last  evening  before  we  left  the  farm  woman  allowed  us 
to  go  down  to  her  apartment  and  bathe  in  a  wash-tub,  and  even 
gave  us  a  piece  of  soap,  which  was  then  of  great  value.  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience  to  wash  and  get  ourselves  refreshingly  clean; 
we  hadn't  often  done  so.  We  combed  our  hair,  which  was  tangled 
with  the  straw  upon  which  we  had  slept.  We  cleaned  our  clothes, 
shook  out  our  blankets  and  packed  them  in  a  bundle.  We  changed 
to  fresh  clean  clothing,  so  that  we  would  look  like  normal  human 
beings,  and  not  be  conspicuous  for  our  strangeness  among  the 
passengers  on  the  train. 

We  parted  sadly  from  all  the  members  of  the  family.  We 
thanked  them  for  the  months  we  had  spent  in  their  house,  and  they 
wished  us  success  in  our  passage  (the  passage  to  Hell).  My  brother 
and  I  were  very  excited  about  the  train  trip  ahead  of  us,  not  just 
any  train  trip,  but  a  nocturnal  one. 

For  many  months  we  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  airless  loft, 
surrounded  only  by  walls  and  by  straw,  forbidden  to  raise  our 
voices,  to  laugh,  to  play.  The  most  exciting  pastime  had  been  in  the 
evenings  -  the  descent  down  the  ladder  to  the  family's  kitchen,  to 
receive  a  bowl  of  soup  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  human 
bejpgs  other  than  the  three  of  us.  Those  had  been  our  excursions 
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and  our  entertainments.  If  only  it  could  all  have  continued  until 
war's  end. 

We  left  our  saviors'  house  in  the  dark  of  night,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  neighbors  and  other  villagers.  The  farmer  accompanied  us 
through  fields  to  the  railway  station.  I  remember  how  we  walked 
through  the  rough  paths  with  our  legs  somewhat  unsteady  after 
long  months  of  having  only  sat  and  moved  but  little. 

Our  emergence  into  the  clear  air  was  very  pleasant.  A  light 
breeze  blew  on  our  faces  and  stars  lit  the  sky.  We  lifted  our  heads 
to  the  sky  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  the  moon.  My  brother  and  I 
let  ourselves  imagine  that  we  were  free  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  race  or  religion,  simply  going  out  on  an  agreeable  night's 
excursion,  for  a  train  ride  to  visit  our  family  in  a  distant  city. 

Suddenly  my  feet  stumbled  on  the  railroad  tracks.  My  foot 
caught  on  the  track  and  I  found  myself  sprawled  on  the  ground.  I 
was  very  frightened  and  shocked  out  of  my  pleasant  imaginings, 
back  to  the  dismal  and  dangerous  reality  confronting  me.  "Take 
care  how  you  walk,"  the  farmer  warned.  "There  are  rungs  of  the 
track  here.  Jump  over  them  and  don't  let  them  trip  you."  I  tried  to 
widen  my  steps  and  skip  from  rung  to  rung,  but  my  legs  were 
apparently  too  short,  and  every  time  I  stepped  into  the  space 
between  the  rungs  I  almost  fell  again.  We  walked  thus  for  several 
hours  along  the  railroad  tracks. 

We  were  nearing  the  station.  We  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
trains.  Our  tickets  were  in  hand,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
farmer  previously,  so  that  we  would  not  need  to  approach  the  ticket 
window  and  meet  with  Poles  and  Germans.  That  too  was  the  reason 
we  were  taking  the  midnight  train.  People  would  be  tired  and  less 
alert,  looking  less  at  faces  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not 
one  was  Jewish.  Perhaps  there  would  also  be  fewer  inspections  of 
transit  permits  by  the  Germans. 

The  farmer  directed  us  to  the  platform  from  which  the  train 
to  Przemys'l  was  to  depart.  Before  we  entered  the  station  he  had 
quickly  taken  leave  of  us  and  disappeared  into  the  night  on  his  way 
back  to  his  village  and  his  home.  We  were  left  alone.  I  was  gripped 
by  fear.  All  the  illusions  of  being  on  an  outing  vanished.  We  saw 
SS.  guards  patrolling  the  platform.  We  surely  appeared  very  pale 
and  frightened.  I  held  my  mother's  hand  and  together  we 
approached  a  car  which  seemed  to  have  some  seats. 
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We  entered  the  car,  and  did  indeed  find  an  empty  bench. 
Mother  put  the  bundle  on  the  shelf  above  and  sat  down  with  us  at 
both  her  sides.  She  immediately  rested  my  brother's  head  on  her 
lap  and  told  him  to  sleep.  She  asked  me  to  sit  quietly  and  to 
address  no  one,  only  resting  my  head  on  the  armrest  and  dozing.  If 
the  Germans  were  to  approach  us  to  check  our  papers,  my  brother 
was  not  to  lift  his  head  from  her  knees,  lest  they  determine  that  he 
was  Jewish.  If  the  Germans  were  to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  we 
were  traveling  to  Przemys'l  -  Mother  would  answer  that  her  son 
was  ill  and  she  urgently  needed  to  get  him  to  a  doctor  in  the  city;  he 
might  need  surgery  there.  That  was  our  cover  story.  The  train  was 
quite  full,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  have  found  seats.  The  car  was 
not  well-lit  -  only  one  bulb  burned  above  the  door  -  and  that  added 
a  little  to  our  confidence.  I  was  tremendously  tense,  and  my 
mother  surely  even  more  so. 

Finally  the  conductor  blew  the  horn  and  the  train  pulled  out. 

Benek  fell  asleep  on  her  lap.  Mother  and  I  sat  up  straight  and 
neither  of  us  closed  an  eye.  Fear  kept  us  totally  alert.  After  we  had 
been  traveling  for  an  hour  we  heard  that  they  were  checking  the 
transit  permits  and  the  tickets.  It  was  announced  over  the 
loudspeaker,  in  Polish  and  in  German,  that  the  passengers  were  to 
prepare  their  papers.  Now  we  were  even  more  frightened.  Mother 
reassured  me,  saying,  "Everything  will  be  fine,  you'll  see.  Our 
papers  are  perfectly  in  order  and  we  look  Polish.  No  one  will 
distinguish  who  we  are.  Sit  calmly  and  don't  speak."  And  so  I  did. 

Two  Germans  came  over  to  Mother,  who  in  turn  handed  them 
her  papers  for  inspection.  They  checked  them,  pulling  them  close  to 
their  eyes  and  reading.  My  soul  nearly  departed  until  I  finally  saw 
them  return  the  papers  to  Mother.  "Why  are  you  traveling  so  late 
at  night  with  small  children?"  they  asked  out  of  curiosity.  As  we 
had  agreed,  Mother  answered  that  because  of  my  brother's  illness, 
we  needed  to  arrive  at  the  hospital  early  in  the  morning,  and 
therefore  we  had  to  travel  by  night.  Her  answer  satisfied  the  Nazis' 
curiosity  and  they  bid  us  a  restful  night,  going  on  to  the  next 
passenger. 

We  breathed  a  big  sigh  of  relief.  We  thanked  G-d  that  the 
inspection  was  behind  us,  and  fervently  wished  there  to  be  no  more 
such.  Our  papers  had  Polish  names,  and  so  I  had  had  to  memorize 
my  given  name  and  my  family  name,  so  that  I  would  not  get 
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confused  if  asked,  and  be  able  to  recite  the  name  clearly.  Likewise 
I  needed  to  know  my  mother  and  father's  names,  which  were  of 
course  completely  different  from  their  real  ones.  Obviously,  I  had 
memorized  the  names  days  before  our  journey. 

Mother  sat  calmly,  but  heavy  anxiety  lay  on  her  heart.  Her 
face  gave  no  evidence  of  what  she  was  feeling.  She  answered  all 
the  German's  questions  in  fluent  German,  and  he  took  no  notice  of 
the  worry  eating  at  her.  To  my  great  good  fortune,  he  asked  me 
nothing,  only  looking  at  me  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and  then  he 
went.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  danger  was  past. 

We  arrived  safely  at  the  train  station  in  Przemys'l,  where  a 
man  whom  we  did  not  know  awaited  our  arrival.  He  had  been  sent 
to  fetch  us,  by  a  Polish  family  living  not  far  from  the  ghetto.  He  led 
us  down  narrow  alleyways,  up  to  his  family's  home.  We  climbed  up 
to  the  small  apartment  on  the  third  floor,  where  a  good  woman 
greeted  us.  She  was  aware  of  everything  we  had  been  through,  and 
that  we  had  traveled  disguised  as  Poles,  under  false  names  and 
with  Aryan  papers.  She  saw  the  fear  in  our  eyes,  our  wan  faces, 
and  the  weariness  and  fatigue  we  had  acquired  during  our  long 
sleepless  night.  She  immediately  helped  us  to  take  off  our  coats 
and  gave  us  hot  soup,  asking  us  to  relax  and  rest  since  we  had  a 
long  and  hard  road  ahead  of  us.  "It's  just  as  hard  to  enter  the 
ghetto  as  to  flee  form  it,"  she  said.  "Rest  here  today  and  this 
evening  my  husband  will  take  you  into  the  ghetto." 

"May  G-d  bless  you  for  your  kindness,"  my  mother  said  to  her. 
"We  are  aware  that  you  are  endangering  yourself  when  you  help 
us,"  she  said. 

"We  are  all  only  human  beings.  A  person  must  help  his 
neighbor  as  much  as  he  can.  There's  one  thing  I  don't  understand; 
why  are  you  going  into  the  ghetto?  Terrible  things  are  happening 
there!  We  hear  that  the  Germans  take  people  out  by  train,  to  a 
place  from  which  they  do  not  return.  We  hear  also  that  many 
people  in  the  ghetto  die  of  starvation  and  of  disease..." 

I  did  not  hear  my  mother's  answer  to  her,  because  I  fell 
asleep  on  the  chair.  In  the  evening  they  woke  me.  "Put  on  your 
coat  quickly.  We're  on  our  way." 

"Oy!  Leaving  again!  Why  can't  we  stay  here?  It's  so  nice 
here  in  the  house..." 
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There  was  no  time  for  delay  now.  We  had  to  go  out  again  on 
to  the  street,  into  the  darkness,  and  again  be  wary  of  meeting  an  SS. 
guard  who  might  arrest  us  before  we  got  to  the  ghetto.  We  had  no 
will  to  leave  the  warm  apartment  and  the  tasty  food  which  the 
woman  had  prepared  for  us,  but  we  had  no  choice.  No  one  was 
willing  to  endanger  himself  by  hiding  us  from  the  Nazi  murderers. 
We  thanked  the  good  woman  and  bade  her  farewell. 

Her  husband  led  us  through  back  alleyways  toward  the 
ghetto.  He  told  us  to  walk  close  to  the  walls,  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
We  walked  slowly  and  stopped  each  time  the  man  raised  his  hand 
and  signaled  us  to  halt,  whenever  he  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps.  We  would  hide  in  the  entranceways  of  the 
buildings,  until  the  steps  died  away. 
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Przemys'l* 

Przemys'l  is  a  city  in  Eastern  Galicia  in  Southeastern  Poland. 
It  was  until  recently  on  the  border  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
between  the  two  world  wars  it  was  in  the  District  of  Lwow  in 
Poland.  Przemys'l  lays  on  both  sides  of  the  River  San.  There  had 
been  a  Jewish  community  in  Przemys'l  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  city  was  founded.  17,300  Jews  were  counted  in  the  1931 
census,  and  they  composed  one  third  of  the  city's  population  In 
1939  their  number  was  estimated  at  19,400.  There  were  Jewish 
religious,  cultural  and  welfare  institutions  in  Przemys'l  as  well  as 
Zionist  organizations  and  also  the  Folkspartei ,  the  "Bund"  and 
Agudos  Yisroel. 

In  the  Ribentrof-Molotov  Pact  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  agreement  detailing  the  division  of  Poland,  the 
San  River  was  named  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  territories. 
On  September  14,  1939,  the  Germans  conquered  Przemys'l  and  on 
September  28  the  East  Bank  of  the  city  was  turned  over  to  the 
Soviets.  Before  retreating  to  the  West  Bank,  the  Germans  murdered 
600  Jews,  at  least  half  of  whom  were  refugees  from  Western 
Poland.  After  turning  over  the  East  Bank  to  the  Soviets,  the 
Germans  there  exiled  all  the  Jews  who  had  been  living  on  the  West 
Bank. 

As  happened  in  other  places  taken  over  by  the  Soviets,  Jewish 
community  life  in  Przemys'l  changed  drastically.  All  cultural  and 
political  activity,  especially  any  of  a  religious  or  Zionist  nature,  came 
to  an  end.  Private  industrial  ventures  and  commercial  houses  were 
transformed  into  cooperatives.  In  April  and  May  of  1940,  7,000 
Jews  were  banished  to  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  the 
exiles  had  been  refugees  from  Western  Poland. 

On  June  28,  1941,  the  Germans  again  conquered  Przemys'l. 
There  were  about  17,00  Jews  in  the  city  at  that  time.  The  Nazis 
commenced  an  immediate  hunt  for  the  Jews  in  order  to  press  them 
into  mandatory  labor. 

The  Jews  took  the  initiative  of  appointing  a  committee  to 
represent  them,  headed  by  Dr.  Ignetz  Doldig.  The  Gestapo  arrived 
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at  Przemys'l  a  few  days  later,  and  enforced  anti-Jewish  measures. 
These  required  Jews,  for  example,  to  wear  a  yellow  band,  to  register 
with  the  Work  Office,  and  to  establish  a  Judenrat  headed  by  Doldig. 
In  the  course  of  the  coming  year  the  Jews  were  forced  to  hand  over 
all  their  valuables  and  household  furnishings  to  the  Nazis.  Jews 
who  did  not  comply  with  the  regulations  were  beaten  and  arrested. 
On  December  26,  1941,  a  police  unit,  accompanied  by  local 
Volksdeutsche  and  Polish  police,  entered  the  Jewish  houses  and 
took  their  clothing  and  furs.  Five  thousand  Jews  from  the 
neighboring  villages  were  brought  into  Przemys'l  in  the  summer  of 
1942. 

Rumors  of  Nazi  atrocities  began  to  reach  the  city  in  January, 
1942,  such  as  the  murder  of  45  women  who  had  been  arrested  in 
Western  Przemys'l  (Zaasanie).  Violent  acts  quickly  began  in 
Przemys'l  too.  On  June  18,  1942,  a  thousand  Jewish  men  were  sent 
from  the  city  to  the  Ynovska  Camp  near  Lwow.  On  the  day  of  their 
banishment  the  Gestapo  guards  shot  many  of  their  relatives  as  they 
were  bidding  farewell  to  their  loved  ones.  They  shot,  too,  the  men 
who  tried  to  escape  from  the  exile.  On  July  14  the  establishment  of 
a  closed  ghetto  was  proclaimed,  and  all  Jews  were  required  to 
present  themselves  within  its  borders  on  the  morrow.  The  Judenrat 
was  informed  on  July  23  that  within  three  days  a  number  of  Jews 
would  be  taken  for  forced  labor  and  others  would  receive  work 
permits.  In  fact,  the  Gestapo  provided  Doldig  with  only  5,000  such 
permits. 

Thereafter  "Aktions"  were  performed  on  three  dates:  the  27th 
and  the  31st  of  July,  and  August  3,  1942.  On  the  first  of  these  days 
the  ghetto  was  surrounded  by  police  and  Gestapo  units,  who  exiled 
6,500  Jews  to  the  extermination  camp  at  L'zatz  and  murdered 
Doldig  and  his  deputy.  On  the  second  day  3,000  Jews  were  sent  to 
L'zatz,  and  on  the  third  day  another  3,000.  At  the  end  of  the 
"Aktion"  the  Jews  were  required  to  provide  the  Gestapo  with  a  sum 
of  money  which  was  professedly  meant  to  cover  the  transportation 
expenses.  By  the  end  of  August  the  Gestapo  had  murdered  another 
one  hundred  Jews. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  "Aktion"  an  unusual  rescue  operation 
took  place.  The  military  governor  of  the  city,  Lieutenant  Dr.  Alfred 
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Bottel,  requested  that  the  Jews  who  were  working  for  the 
Wehrmacht,  both  those  who  were  in  possession  of  a  work  permit 
and  those  who  were  not,  be  excluded  from  execution.  When  his 
petition  was  not  accepted  the  Wehrmacht  units  took  control  of  the 
bridges  which  connected  the  two  halves  of  the  city  and  threatened 
not  to  allow  trains  to  depart.  After  the  Gestapo  men  had  contacted 
their  commander  in  Karkov,  Yulin  Shemer,  the  request  was  granted. 
In  due  time  the  Yad  Vashem  Institute  granted  Bottel  the  title  of 
"Righteous  among  the  Nations." 

Toward  mid-November  the  Jews  began  to  fear  that  another 
"Aktion"  was  nearing,  and  they  began  to  build  bunkers.  On 
November  18,  1942,  the  second  "Aktion"  took  place,  and  more  than 
8,000  Jews  were  marked  for  exile  and  about  1,5000  workers  with 
permits  were  released.  Only  3,500  souls  reported  to  the  place  of 
assemblage,  the  remainder  hiding  in  the  bunkers.  On  that  day 
about  500  of  those  who  hid  themselves  were  discovered  and  made 
to  join  those  exiled  to  L'zatz. 

After  the  second  "Aktion"  the  ghetto  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  Area  A  with  800  Jews  -  and  later  more  than  1,300  -  was 
reserved  mainly  for  laborers,  and  Area  B,  holding  the  remainder  of 
the  Jews,  was  meant  primarily  for  those  who  did  not  work.  In 
February  1943  SS.  Untershrafuhrer  Jozef  Shwammberger  was 
named  commander  of  Area  A,  which  was  officially  designated  a 
work  camp. 

There  was  little  armed  resistance  in  Przemys’l.  In  mid-April 
twelve  young  people  escaped  the  ghetto  and  tried  to  join  the 
partisan  forces.  They  were  caught  by  the  Ukrainians  not  far  from 
the  city,  and  all  save  one  were  murdered.  The  survivor,  whose 
family  name,  Gril,  is  known  only,  was  hanged  publicly  along  with 
Meir  Kirbus,  who  on  May  tenth  stabbed  a  Gestapo  guard,  Karl 
Freidreich  Reisner. 

The  liquidation  of  Area  B  began  on  the  second  and  third  of 
September,  1943.  3,500  Jews,  most  of  whom  had  hidden  in 

bunkers,  were  caught  and  sent  to  Auschwitz.  Another  six  hundred 
Jews  were  chosen  from  the  work  camps  and  sent  to  Szebnie  Camp, 
and  from  there,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  Auschwitz.  On  September  11, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  Nazis  murdered  a  thousand  Jews 
who  had  either  been  tempted  to  leave  their  bunkers  or  been 
discovered  inside  them.  On  October  28  th  another  hundred  Jews 
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were  brought  to  Szebnie  from  the  Przemys’l  Work  Camp,  and  they 
too  were  eventually  sent  to  Auschwitz.  At  the  end  of  February, 
1944,  the  last  150  prisoners  were  sent  to  Stalowa  Wola,  and  from 
there,  again,  to  Auschwitz.  From  October  through  April  the  Nazis 
continued  their  search  for  Jews  in  hiding,  and  did  indeed  discover 
about  one  thousand.  Only  300  Jews,  of  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
Przemys'l  area  in  June  1941,  survived  the  war. 
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The  Ghetto 


Thus  we  arrived  at  the  wall  surrounding  the  ghetto  and  above 
which  stretched  a  barbed  wire  enclosure.  The  man  who  had  led  us 
there  told  us  to  stoop  over.  His  eyes  searched  right  and  left  to  see  if 
anyone  was  approaching. 

The  day  was  darkening  and  it  was  hard  to  see  far,  therefore 
one  needed  to  attend  carefully  to  one's  footsteps.  We  lay  upon  the 
ground  and  listened.  He  went  to  search  for  the  opening  through 
which  we  could  pass.  It  was  not  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall, 
through  which,  apparently,  various  commodities  were  stolen  into 
the  ghetto,  and  through  which  people  crept  out  in  order  to  procure 
such  commodities.  After  he  had  found  the  opening,  he  returned  to 
us  and  explained  how  to  crawl  through  it  without  raising  ourselves, 
for  up  above  the  wall  sat  an  armed  guard  in  a  watchtower.  He 
would  shoot  without  warning  in  response  to  even  the  slightest 
movement. 

"You  need  to  crawl  through  the  opening  one  by  one.  When 
each  one  reaches  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  look  for  cover  and  hide 
until  the  others  have  crawled  through,  and  then  cross  the  street 
quickly  under  cover  of  the  houses,  until  you  are  far  from  the  wall. 
Then  look  for  your  family's  address.  Good  luck  to  you!"  With  those 
words  he  turned  around,  and  disappeared. 

We  were  left  alone,  laying  upon  the  ground.  My  brother  wept 
quietly  and  held  onto  Mother.  He  was  afraid  she  would  go  first  and 
leave  us  alone.  We  had  little  time  to  deliberate.  It  was  necessary  to 
hurry,  lest  the  guard  turn  in  our  direction,  Heaven  forbid,  and  see 
us  as  we  sneaked  into  the  ghetto.  Mother  decided  that  I  would  go 
in  first;  there  was  no  choice.  I  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  and  wait  for  my  brother,  and  then  Mother  would  follow  last. 

I  bent  down  and  crawled  through  the  small  aperture:  first  my 
arms  and  head,  then  my  feet.  I  pulled  myself  in  and  landed  on  the 
ground  inside  the  wall.  I  made  a  big  noise,  or  at  least  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  did.  I  was  very  frightened,  being  sure  we  would  be 
discovered  immediately;  I  held  my  breath  and  waited,  but  nothing 
happened.  Then  I  understood  that  in  my  panic  I  had  imagined 
making  a  lot  of  noise.  A  minute  later  my  brother  came  through, 
and  last  my  mother  crawled  through  with  great  difficulty.  We  ran 
to  the  first  house  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  from  there  to  the 
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second.  Each  time  we  hid  in  the  doorways  of  the  houses.  My 
mother  knew  the  address,  and  so,  after  a  slow  and  difficult  trek,  we 
arrived  finally  at  the  right  house. 

It  was  dark  and  I  could  not  see  well  how  the  street  and  the 
houses  looked.  I  only  saw  that  the  house  had  three  stories. 

We  climbed  to  the  third  floor.  We  heard  noise  and  talking 
behind  the  doors.  The  apartments  were  dark.  We  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  my  Uncle  Pinchas  opened  it.  As  he  stood  there  in  the 
doorway,  I  jumped  upon  him  with  joy  at  finally  seeing  a  familiar 
face,  and  not  just  any  familiar  face  but  that  of  a  relative.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  hugged  us  and  kissed  us.  They  had  worried  very  much 
about  us.  They  had  feared  that  we  would  not  succeed  in 
overcoming  all  the  obstacles  in  our  path.  They  sat  us  down  on  their 
beds.  (The  apartment  held  only  beds,  a  few  chairs  and  a  table.) 
They  helped  us  off  with  our  coats  and  gave  us  something  to  drink. 
"We  waited  for  you  all  day,"  they  said.  "We  didn't  know  exactly 
when  you’d  arrive.  Was  the  Pole  who  directed  you  all  right?"  they 
asked.  "We  make  deals  with  him  from  time  to  time.  We  paid  him 
good  money  to  get  you  here.  We  hope  everything  went  smoothly." 
And,  in  truth,  everything  had  gone  uneventfully. 

My  Aunt  Sarah  looked  at  us  with  emotion.  "How  much  you 
have  grown!  How  much  our  lives  have  changed!  Who  would  have 
believed  that  a  thing  like  this  could  happen!"  While  they  were 
talking  I  looked  around  me.  The  apartment  had  three  rooms  and 
was  populated  by  at  least  five  families,  about  two  families  to  a 
room  and  at  least  three  people  to  a  bed.  We  too  got  one  bed  for  the 
three  of  us.  Benek  and  I  slept  on  one  side,  and  Mother  on  the  other. 

The  encounter  between  my  mother  and  her  sister  Sarah  was 
very  moving.  They  hugged  and  kissed  and  sobbed  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  since  1940.  Before  the 
war,  before  their  marriages,  at  home,  they  had  been  very  attached 
to  each  other.  They  were  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  and  were 
both  talented  in  business;  both  had  had  successful  textile  stores, 
ours  in  Brzozow  and  Sarah  and  Pinchas' s  in  Przemys'l.  My  mother 
had  always  visited  them  on  her  many  purchasing  expeditions.  The 
connection  between  them  was  strong. 

I  had  loved  to  stay  with  them.  The  shop  had  been  in  a  busy 
location,  near  the  market  square.  On  market  days  it  had  been 
pleasant  to  wander  among  the  stalls  and  make  interesting 
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purchases.  There  had  also  been  a  lot  of  activity  in  the  shop.  People 
had  come  and  gone,  and  I  had  mingled  with  them  and  had  felt 
myself  at  home.  Their  apartment  had  not  been  far  from  the  shop. 
A  pretty,  light  and  comfortable  home. 

How  great  was  my  disappointment  now,  when  I  saw  under 
what  conditions  my  aunt  and  uncle  and  their  little  three-year-old 
son  Benny  lived.  It  was  a  real  shock.  The  apartment's  residents 
woke  us  early  in  the  morning,  all  of  them  arising  very  early.  The 
children  cried,  asking  for  food.  The  adults  all  rushed  about,  trying 
to  prepare  breakfast  from  the  little  they  had,  and  the  children 
wandered  between  their  feet,  dirty  and  unkempt.  The  crowding 
was  great  and  the  food  scarce.  Mother  said  to  my  aunt  and  uncle: 
"We  were  all  you  needed  here;  you  didn't  have  enough  trouble 
without  us.  I'm  afraid  we  will  be  a  millstone  around  your  necks. 
I'll  try  to  help  as  much  as  possible." 

My  wonderful  Aunt  Sarah  comforted  my  mother  as  best  she 
could:  "We  are  doing  for  you  exactly  what  you  would  have  done  for 
us  were  the  situation  reversed,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
conversation  on  the  subject. 

During  the  day  I  saw  the  mothers  sitting  on  the  beds  and 
picking  lice  from  their  children's  heads.  Almost  all  had  lice,  which 
transmitted  diseases  from  person  to  person.  The  lack  of  hygiene 
caused  the  typhus  with  which  most  of  the  ghetto  residents  were 
infected.  They  picked  out  the  lice  by  hand  and  burned  them,  or 
squashed  them  between  two  fingernails. 

There  was  only  one  kitchen,  not  a  large  one,  for  all  the 
families  living  in  the  apartment,  but  this  fact  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
problem  because  there  was  very  little  to  cook  or  prepare  in  the 
kitchen  .  I  remember  Aunt  Sarah  taking  a  little  bread  out  of  a 
hiding  place,  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  jam,  and  offering  it  to  us. 
Each  person  got  one  piece  of  bread.  There  was  not  even  a  memory 
of  the  fresh  milk  we  had  drunk  at  the  Polish  woman's  house  in  the 
village.  This  was  the  difference  between  the  city  and  the  village 
during  the  war,  and  between  both  of  those  and  the  ghetto;  there 
was  a  flagrant  lack  of  fresh  food.  In  the  village  there  were  always  a 
few  fresh  eggs  which  the  hens  had  laid,  fresh  milk,  a  few  vegetables 
from  the  field,  and  black  village  bread,  home-baked;  one  only 
needed  a  lot  of  money.  Here  in  the  ghetto,  we  could  not  always 
obtain  food  even  for  money,  especially  not  fresh  food  for  the 
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children.  Milk,  eggs  and  meat  were  dearly  scarce,  and  we 
sometimes  saw  none  for  many  months.  We  were  happy  if  we  had  a 
little  bread  and  some  cooked  food  for  lunch;  this  was  especially 
potatoes,  which  my  uncle  obtained  from  the  Poles  through  the  black 
market,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  or  at  least  imprisonment  in  a 
concentration  camp.  Aunt  tried  to  apportion  the  food  in  small 
rations  so  that  there  would  be  enough  for  everyone,  and  last  longer. 

My  mother,  my  brother  and  I  slept  in  one  bed,  as  mentioned, 
and  Uncle  Pinchas,  Aunt  Sarah  and  Benny  in  the  other.  At  night  I 
would  hear  my  mother  telling  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas  about 
our  trials  and  tribulations  since  we  had  escaped  the  town.  Aunt 
asked  about  all  the  members  of  the  family,  wanting  to  know  where 
they  had  hidden  and  what  had  become  of  each  of  them.  Mother 
could  only  tell  what  their  plans  had  been  and  where  they  had 
planned  to  run  and  hide.  But  she  did  not  know  exactly  what  had 
happened  to  them.  She  always  hoped  that  someone  from  her 
family  had  succeeded  in  escaping  and  surviving  Hell  on  earth.  She 
continually  prayed  to  G-d  to  spare  the  innocent  and  pure  children 
at  least,  who  had  not  yet  had  occasion  to  sin!  Perhaps  we  would  be 
saved  by  their  merit? 

She  told  Aunt  the  tragic  story  of  Grandmother's  disappearance 
on  that  gloomy  night,  in  the  heart  of  the  fields.  My  aunt  claimed 
that  Grandmother  had  been  a  martyr.  "She  did  not  want  to  be  a 
burden  to  you  on  the  path  of  your  escape,  where  she  knew  she 
could  not  keep  up  at  her  advanced  age.  She  wanted  you,  her 
daughter,  to  save  yourself  and  your  children,  and  therefore  she 
returned  her  soul  to  her  Creator."  Aunt  was  convinced  that  her  soul 
had  entered  the  Garden  of  Eden  immediately,  as  reward  for  her 
righteousness  and  honesty,  and  for  her  good-heartedness  and 
generosity.  They  both  sat  and  cried  for  nights,  quietly,  so  that  the 
others  would  not  hear  them.  As  I  lay  awake  with  my  stomach 
growling  from  hunger,  I  heard  them  weeping  and  praying.  Then  I 
too  would  add  my  prayer,  asking  G-d  to  end  this  terrible  war 
quickly,  or  we  would  all  perish.  I  did  not  want  to  die!  I  wanted  to 
live,  to  see  yet  many  things  in  the  world. 
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The  Typhus  Epidemic 


One  day  my  aunt  sickened  with  spotted  typhus.  It  was  a 
terrible  disease:  high  fever,  chills,  stomach  pains.  She  lay  thus  for 
several  days,  unconscious.  At  that  time  there  were  no  drugs  and  no 
way  to  help  the  patient.  My  uncle  ran  everywhere  trying  to  obtain 
pills  to  lower  her  fever,  and  to  help  her  as  much  as  possible. 
Mother  was  by  her  side  day  and  night  applying  cold  wet  cloths  to 
her  forehead.  After  a  few  days  she  had  improved  a  little.  She 
could  eat  and  drink  lightly.  After  a  few  more  days  she  was  able  to 
get  down  from  her  bed  and  walk  around.  Then  her  son  Benny 
became  ill,  and  my  brother  and  I  too  caught  the  disease.  How  could 
we  have  avoided  it?  We  all  lived  very  closely  together!  We  slept  in 
the  same  bed,  the  ill  with  the  healthy.  Now  Mother  had  to  care  for 
the  three  children!  And  again  she  was  on  her  feet  for  24  hours  a 
day,  laying  cold  compresses  on  our  foreheads,  giving  us  tea, 
encouraging  and  comforting  us,  and  easing  our  condition  as  much  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  Aunt  got  a  little  stronger  and  could  help  take 
care  of  the  children,  washing  them  and  feeding  them  hot  soup. 

At  first  we  could  swallow  nothing.  Then  she  would  only  wet 
our  lips.  The  illness  caused  fevers  of  41  degrees  Centigrade;  if  one 
succeeded  in  passing  the  crisis,  the  fever  would  go  down  gradually, 
and  every  day  one  would  feel  a  little  better. 

Fortunately,  those  were  our  first  days  in  the  ghetto  and  we 
were  not  yet  so  exhausted  as  the  others  who  surrounded  us. 
Therefore  we  conquered  the  disease  quite  well. 

We  had  come  from  the  village.  We  had  indeed  not  gotten  a  lot 
of  food  there,  but  every  day  we  had  drunk  a  glass  of  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow,  and  eaten  a  thick  piece  of  black  bread.  That  had  kept 
us  going  in  good  health  for  long  months.  And  now  we  had  just 
arrived  in  the  ghetto  and  we  had  become  infected  with  a  serious 
disease.  Conditions  were  difficult.  There  was  no  medicine  and  no 
food.  Whoever  holds  up  and  has  strength  to  fight  the  disease 
recovers;  but  whoever  is  weak  will  not  be  able  to  defeat  it.  And 
thus  many  perished  from  the  illness. 

Our  bodies,  even  our  mouths,  were  covered  with  red  spots. 
We  were  unable  to  eat  or  drink,  and  the  high  fever  brought  with  it 
hallucinations.  We  children  were  better  able  to  fight  the  disease, 
but  for  the  adults  it  was  more  difficult.  They  suffered  terribly. 
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The  last  and  worst  victim  was  my  mother.  The  disease 
ensnared  her  when  she  was  exhausted  and  weak,  after  she  had 
cared  for  all  of  us  for  days,  standing  for  hours  on  her  feet,  neither 
eating  nor  drinking  enough.  She  caught  it  from  us  in  a  severe  form. 
Her  weak  body  almost  did  not  succeed  in  withstanding  the  ordeal. 

My  mother  lay  in  bed  for  long  days,  sweating  heavily  and 
suffering  great  weakness.  Her  fever  reached  a  pitch  of  42  degrees; 
she  became  unaware  of  what  was  happening  to  her,  speaking 
through  her  fever  of  various  and  strange  things,  incomprehensible. 
I  would  sit  by  her  side,  wetting  her  forehead  and  wiping  her  sweat. 
My  good  aunt  cared  for  her  and  in  order  to  get  a  few  spoonsful  of 
liquid  into  her  mouth  she  would  raise  her  head,  but  Mother  could 
not  always  swallow. 

By  then  I  knew  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  started  with  a 
low  fever.  Later  the  fever  rose  and  the  body  became  covered  with 
spots.  After  the  crisis  the  fever  would  start  to  decline,  and  the 
illness  fade  and  pass  away  gradually. 

For  my  mother  the  disease  lasted  longer.  Her  fever  would  not 
go  down.  She  lay  unconscious  for  days,  hallucinating  as  if  she  were 
still  in  her  mother’s  house  with  her  family,  not  returning  to  us.  I 
would  say  to  her:  "Mamma,  it’s  me!  And  here's  your  little  Benek. 
Don't  you  recognize  us?  Mamma,  please  come  back  to  us!  You've 
been  through  so  much,  saved  us  from  the  Nazi  murderers,  and  do 
you  want  to  leave  us  now?  Please  come  back  to  us.  We  need  you!" 
Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas  spoke  to  her  too  and  cared  for  her  as 
best  they  could.  But  she  declined  steadily.  The  crisis  refused  to 
pass,  and  we  despaired.  Why  did  it  have  to  be  her  who  was  so 
grievously  stricken?  We  were  afraid  she  would  not  recover,  that 
she  had  no  strength  left  with  which  to  fight  the  disease. 

Uncle  obtained  pills  from  somewhere.  They  crushed  them  and 
dissolved  them  in  water,  then  poured  the  solution  into  her  throat. 
Aunt  cared  for  her  with  great  devotion.  Benek  and  I  sat  by  her  side 
and  wept.  We  were  afraid  she  would  leave  us.  It  frightened  us 
that  she  did  not  recognize  us,  but  our  prayers  were  nevertheless 
answered.  The  pills  evidently  began  to  take  effect  and  her  fever 
gradually  declined. 

One  morning  Mother  opened  her  eyes  and  recognized  us.  She 
called  our  names  in  a  weak  voice.  How  we  rejoiced!  We  leapt,  we 
danced,  we  kissed  her.  We  were  overjoyed.  Her  recovery  was  slow, 
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but  steady.  She  got  well  yet  remained  very  weak,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  had  to  lean  upon  the  wall  or  furniture  as  she  walked. 
After  her  illness  she  was  never  strong  enough.  Nutritional 
conditions  did  not  permit  a  full  recovery. 
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Uncle  Pinchas  Barth 


While  we  lived  together  so  closely,  as  if  in  one  little  comer, 
my  Uncle  Pinchas  Barth  told  me  of  all  the  events  that  had  befallen 
them  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  time  we  were 
together,  the  beginning  of  1943,  they  had  already  been  through  all 
kinds  of  hell,  no  less  than  we  had  been.  Przemys'l,  a  much  larger 
city  than  Brzozow,  suffered  more  extensively.  This,  because  there 
had  been  18,000  Jews  there,  unlike  Brzozow  whose  5,000  Jews 
were  annihilated  in  one  stroke. 

The  Jews  of  Przemys'l  had  been  gathered  into  the  ghetto,  their 
shops  and  their  possessions  confiscated.  They  had  been  pulled  out 
of  their  spacious  apartments  and  sent  to  poor  neighborhoods,  to 
neglected  houses,  several  families  to  the  same  apartment.  The 
overcrowding  and  the  lack  of  hygiene  caused  many  diseases, 
especially  typhus. 

Jews  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade.  They  were  also 
prohibited  from  leaving  the  ghetto  and  going  to  the  Aryan  side  of 
the  city,  where  the  situation  was  much  better,  for  food  could  be 
purchased.  My  uncle  traded  much  merchandise  from  his  shop  for 
cash,  so  he  could  buy  food  for  his  family. 

The  worst  thing  for  the  families  was  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Germans  had  taken  the 
males  and  sent  them  eastward,  to  work  camps.  Among  the  men  in 
Przemys'l  who  had  been  thus  transported  by  train  was  my  Uncle 
Pinchas.  My  aunt  had  been  left  alone  with  a  one-year-old  baby. 
The  situation  was  very  grave.  No  one  knew  what  the  morrow 
would  bring,  what  the  Germans  would  do  to  the  women  and 
children  who  were  left  in  the  ghetto. 

At  the  end  of  1941  my  uncle  had  been  sent,  together  with  a 
large  group  of  men,  to  an  unknown  destination.  His  apprehension 
concerning  his  wife  and  his  little  son  had  been  great.  All  through 
the  journey  he  had  thought  about  escape.  He  was  a  very  brave 
man.  In  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  situations  he  had  shown 
resourcefulness,  not  submitting  to  the  Nazi  enemy;  he  had  always 
looked  for  ways  to  slip  away  from  him  and  be  saved.  He  had 
decided  that  he  had  to  flee  that  train,  to  return  to  his  wife  and  his 
child,  for  they  could  not  manage  alone  in  that  inferno  wherein  each 
person  looked  out  for  himself  first  of  all.  While  they  had  been 
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moving  he  had  pulled  out  the  fastenings  holding  the  window  panes, 
climbed  upward,  and  on  one  of  the  turns  where  the  train  slowed,  he 
had  threaded  himself  through  the  opening  and  jumped  out.  He  had 
rolled  into  a  ditch  and  lay  there  until  the  train  had  passed  and 
disappeared  from  the  horizon;  then  he  had  gotten  up  on  his  feet  and 
begun  to  walk.  Because  it  had  been  so  dark  he  had  not  known 
where  he  was.  He  had  walked  all  night  and  hidden  in  the  forests  by 
day.  Thus  he  had  traveled  for  several  nights,  until  he  had  reached 
Lwow,  a  city  not  far  from  Przemys'l. 

There  had  still  been  a  Jewish  community  in  Lwow. 
Consequently  he  had  stayed  there  several  months  and  tried  to 
make  a  living  from  all  types  of  labor.  He  had  been  unable  to  return 
to  Przemys'l,  for  he  was  on  the  list  of  the  missing  (the  escapees).  He 
had  been  sought  after.  Had  he  returned,  he  would  have  been 
caught  and  executed  on  the  spot.  He  had  wandered  for  an  entire 
year,  going  from  place  to  place,  far  from  his  wife  and  child.  His 
anxiety  for  their  safety  had  been  greater  than  for  his  own. 

He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  false  identity  papers,  and  thus 
return  to  Przemys'l  on  the  sly  without  being  caught.  He  had  crept 
into  the  ghetto  and  had  been  reunited  with  his  wife  and  his  small 
son.  The  fight  for  survival  in  the  ghetto  was  very  tough.  We 
children  did  not  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  distress  and  the 
danger.  We  were  not  told,  no  one  wanted  us  to  know.  But  the 
adults  were  in  continual  fear  of  what  the  morrow  would  bring, 
when  the  next  "Aktion"  would  be,  how  we  would  get  work  permits 
so  that  we  could  live  for  another  few  months. 

Uncle's  resourcefulness  served  us  through  all  the  troubles  and 
saved  us  from  certain  death.  We  owed  him  our  lives.  He  lived  to 
an  old  age  and  died  at  the  age  of  90  in  Canada.  May  his  memory  be 
a  blessing. 

The  situation  in  the  ghetto  got  increasingly  worse.  There  was 
talk  of  the  next  "Aktion."  Every  day  there  was  a  new  command 
from  the  Gestapo,  each  one  worse  than  its  predecessor.  Our  lives  in 
the  ghetto  were  increasingly  circumscribed. 

One  day  they  announced  the  "Aktion,"  specifying  the  quota  of 
Jews  who  were  required  to  present  themselves  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  large  field  from  which  they  would  be  taken  to  work 
camps.  At  that  time  many  already  knew  that  no  one  returned  from 
those  work  camps.  People  who  held  permits  for  essential  work  in 
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the  ghetto  were  allowed  to  remain;  the  others  were  led  to  the 
trains,  and  transported  to  the  concentration  camps  at  Auschwitz, 
Treblinka,  Majdanek  and  elsewhere.  They  never  returned.  Others 
were  murdered  in  the  ghetto  next  to  the  "Wall  of  Death." 

My  uncle  obtained  a  work  permit  in  exchange  for  a  large  sum 
of  money.  This  permit  enabled  us  to  stay  in  the  ghetto  until  the 
next  "Aktion,"  which  would  again  threaten  our  lives.  Perhaps  it 
would  occur  in  another  month  or  two. 

In  June,  1942,  the  Germans  murdered  45  Jews  and 
transferred  one  thousand  to  Lwow,  to  the  Janowska  camp,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  August  they  sent  12,500  to  the  Belzec 
extermination  camp.  In  November  another  3,500  Jews  were 
brought  to  Belzec.  About  two  thousand  of  those  left  in  the  city, 
approximately  half  of  whom  were  in  hiding,  were  murdered  within 
a  few  months.  In  April,  1943,  a  group  of  young  people  tried  to  slip 
away  and  join  the  partisans.  All  of  them  save  one  were  caught  and 
executed.  In  September,  1943,  1,540  Jews  were  killed  in  the  yard 
of  the  "Copernicov"  School,  and  buried  there  in  a  common  grave. 
After  the  war  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot  in  their 
memory.  (When  I  traveled  to  Poland  with  my  husband  in  1990  we 
visited  the  Przemys'l  ghetto,  and  discovered  that  the  monument 
had  been  smashed  by  Polish  neo-Nazi  youth.) 

We  owed  our  continued  survival  to  my  uncle.  The  ghetto 
population  persistently  shrunk,  and  the  number  of  Jews  was  now 
substantially  lower.  Those  yet  remaining  were  moved  to  another 
quarter,  to  other  houses.  Here  too  several  families  were  housed  in 
one  apartment,  and  the  crowding  was  great.  Whole  families  slept  in 
a  common  bed.  Each  family  arranged  its  corner  and  its  bed.  Uncle 
Pinchas  would  go  out  to  work;  he  was  the  one  who  maintained  our 
poor  sustenance.  Our  biggest  worry  in  those  days  was  that  he 
might  be  fired;  as  long  as  he  was  employed,  wherever  it  was,  we 
had  a  chance  to  survive;  but  as  soon  as  he  should  become 
unemployed  our  fate  would  be  death. 

The  pressing  tasks  after  the  "Aktion"  were  many  and  varied: 
cleaning  of  houses,  removal  of  trash,  repair  of  roads  and  barbed- 
wire  fences,  digging  of  ditches,  and  so  on.  The  Jewish  council  was 
charged  with  providing  manpower  for  these  labors. 

The  Germans  exploited  the  pool  of  labor  as  long  as  it  was 
needed.  Later,  these  Jews  too  went  to  the  extermination  camps,  or 
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were  murdered  in  the  ghetto.  Men  who  were  still  erecting  barbed- 
wire  fences  and  watchtowers,  and  digging  ditches,  stood  half  naked 
in  the  rain,  the  wind  and  the  snow.  The  German  soldiers  would 
whip  them  with  leather  straps,  on  their  backs,  their  hands  and  their 
legs,  but  especially  on  their  heads  and  their  faces.  More  than  once  a 
man  would  fall  where  he  stood,  and  never  get  up. 

The  ghetto  commander  of  Przemys'l  was  a  notoriously  cruel 
Nazi,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Shwammberger.  He  was  known  in  the 
ghetto  as  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  not  only  of  adults,  but  even  of 
young  children.  Murder  was  his  hobby.  He  would  issue  a  death 
sentence,  and  execute  it  himself,  even  though  that  was  not  his  job. 
He  got  special  pleasure  from  beating  and  killing  with  his  own  hands. 
The  mere  mention  of  his  name  would  inspire  great  fear  and 
trembling.  In  1948  Shwammberger  was  caught  in  Germany  and 
imprisoned.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Argentina  and  lived  a 
peaceful  life  there,  masquerading  as  a  decent  citizen,  for  many 
years.  Only  in  1987  was  Shwammberger  caught  in  Argentina  by 
the  Nazi  hunters  connected  with  the  Wiesenthal  Center.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  and  my  Uncle  Pinchas  Barth  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  this  cruel  murderer.  In  1991  Uncle  Pinchas  gave 
testimony  for  the  second  time  against  the  killer  Shwammberger  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  His  testimony  took  five  hours,  and  was  recorded 
and  filed. 

My  uncle  was  by  then  a  very  sick  man.  He  was  extremely 
weak  after  two  heart  attacks,  and  spoke  only  with  difficulty; 
however  he  would  not  forego  giving  testimony.  Summoning  all  his 
will,  he  stood  before  the  committee  and  testified  about 
Shwammberger' s  hair-raising  acts.  The  murderer's  trial  took  place 
in  Stuttgart,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  at  least  45 
Jews  by  his  own  hands.  Altogether,  he  was  involved  in  the  murder 
of  3,377  Jews.  Survivors  from  the  Przemys'l  ghetto  described  at  the 
trial  how  Shwammberger  used  to  crack  the  children's  heads  on  the 
wall  and  throw  them  into  the  fire.  A  man  like  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death! 

In  1991  we  visited  Uncle  Pinchas  and  Aunt  Sarah  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  about  a  week  after  my  uncle's  testimony.  He  was  still  very 
emotional  as  he  told  me  that  his  greatest  desire  in  the  course  of  the 
intervening  years  had  been  to  see  Shwammberger  brought  to  trial 
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and  punished.  My  uncle,  of  blessed  memory,  died  a  few  months 
later. 

Our  lives  in  the  ghetto  were  characterized  by  continual  fear. 
In  the  apartment  in  which  we  lived  there  were  a  number  of 
children.  I  cannot  remember  any  children's  games  from  this  period. 
The  children  grew  up  prematurely.  We  knew  about  the  lurking 
danger  and  saw  the  shadow  of  death  hovering  in  front  of  our  eyes. 
Bodies  rolled  in  the  sidewalks,  People  died  of  starvation,  and  were 
hauled  away  in  carts  like  articles.  What  child  could  play  after 
seeing  such  sights?  My  mother  and  my  Aunt  Sarah  did  not  allow  us 
to  go  down  to  the  street.  We  spent  almost  all  our  time  inside  the 
apartment,  and  so  the  three  of  us  were  spared  the  pain  of  a  good 
many  dreadful  sights. 

During  calmer  days  my  mother  taught  me  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Thus  I  was  able  to  keep  myself  busy  and  progress  a 
little  in  my  knowledge.  Since  I  had  only  managed  to  complete  first 
grade,  my  knowledge  was  not  great,  but  my  natural  curiosity  and 
my  great  desire  to  learn  drew  me  to  hunt  for  books.  I  read 
anything  that  came  my  way,  whether  or  not  it  was  appropriate  for 
my  age.  That  seemed  unimportant.  It  might  have  been  a  page 
from  an  old  newspaper,  or  a  book  loaned  to  me  by  one  of  the 
neighbors.  Everything  was  acceptable  to  me.  I  would  lay  in  bed 
and  read.  My  favorite  reading  matter  was  children's  fairy-tales, 
but  I  could  not  obtain  any.  I  would  go  from  family  to  family  in  our 
building,  and  inquire  as  to  whether  they  had  any  children's  books; 
whenever  I  found  one,  I  was  the  happiest  of  people!  It  was  thus 
that  I  was  able  to  escape  reality  for  a  few  hours.  Afterward  I 
would  tell  the  stories  to  my  brother  Benek,  and  to  my  cousin  Benny. 
Those  were  the  most  pleasant  moments  for  me  in  the  ghetto,  but 
they  were  very  few. 

Life  was  always  lived  in  the  shadow  of  apprehension.  The 
sound  of  loud  footsteps  on  the  sidewalk,  or  a  knock  on  the  door, 
awakened  panic  and  fear  in  us  .  We  would  immediately  rush  to 
take  cover  in  the  hideout  previously  prepared  and  agreed  upon.  I 
was  only  ten  years  old.  My  brother  was  six  and  my  cousin  three. 
We  were  serious  children,  quiet  and  sad,  not  the  same  children  as 
before  the  war.  Then  we  had  been  laughter-loving  and 
mischievous,  running  and  playing  all  day  long  and  full  of  life  and 
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vitality;  all  that  disappeared  during  the  long  months  of  the  war. 
What  was  left  was  only  sadness,  mourning  and  depression. 

The  pain  and  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  grown-ups  was 
communicated  to  the  little  ones,  and  they,  without  understanding 
what  exactly  was  happening,  sensed  that  danger  was  threatening. 
We  asked  many  questions,  but  the  adults  did  not  always  have 
answers  for  us. 

A  short  while  after  our  awful  illness,  there  was  another 
"Aktion"  in  the  ghetto.  Again  many  families  were  taken  put  on  the 
trains.  During  the  "Aktion"  we  hid  in  the  many  cellars  that  were 
inside  the  building.  The  Germans  would  go  from  house  to  house 
and  empty  each  one  of  its  tenants;  they  would  all  assemble  in  the 
appointed  lot,  and  then  be  led  away  to  their  final  journey. 

Although  my  uncle  had  a  work  permit,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
be  found  in  the  apartment  when  the  Nazis  came  to  search,  so  we 
had  to  hide  for  several  days,  until  the  danger  passed.  Had  they 
found  us,  they  would  have  made  us  join  the  others.  The  danger  was 
great. 

After  the  "Aktion"  there  was  again  the  business  of  evacuating 
the  buildings  and  transferring  those  remaining  to  a  smaller  ghetto 
area.  The  last  ghetto  in  which  we  stayed,  for  a  month  or  two,  was 
on  Copernicov  Street.  There  were  not  many  Jews  left,  perhaps  a 
few  hundred.  The  neighborhood  was  one  of  red-brick  buildings, 
three  stories  high.  Each  house  had  many  cellars  under  the 
structure.  Those  cellars  were  meant  for  the  storage  of  food  during 
the  winter,  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  vegetables  which  kept 
well,  and  also  wine.  We  knew  that  this  ghetto  would  not  stand  for 
long. 

The  handful  of  Jews  remaining  alive  were  needed  for  the 
cleaning  and  evacuating  of  the  previous  ghetto,  for  demolition  and 
for  building.  In  any  case,  our  days  were  numbered,  until  the 
completion  of  the  work  necessary  to  the  Germans.  Everyone  knew, 
that  upon  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  our  fate  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  all  our  brothers. 
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Hangings  of  the  jews  in  the  Ghetto  on  Copernicov  Street 


One  of  the  events  deeply  engraved  on  my  soul  and  my 
memory  is  the  hanging  of  three  men  on  the  hanging  posts.  Until 
then  I  had  not  known  of  the  possibility  of  death  by  hanging. 

A  Jew  had  murdered  a  German  in  the  ghetto.  The  punishment 
was  to  be  the  hanging  of  three  Jews  for  the  one  German.  It  was 
ordered  that  they  be  hung  in  the  center  of  the  ghetto,  so  that  every 
Jew  could  see,  and  would  not  thereafter  dare  to  repeat  the  deed. 

Messages  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards,  to  the  effect 
that  all  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  were  to  report  to  the  square  at  the 
appointed  time  to  witness  the  proceedings;  every  Jew,  without 
exception;  men,  women,  and  children  must  all  see  what  the  fate  is 
of  anyone  who  dares  to  harm  the  supreme  race.  Anyone  hiding  and 
not  appearing  to  witness  the  scene  would  be  punished  by  death! 

My  mother,  my  aunt  and  my  uncle  went  to  witness  the 
hanging,  as  ordered,  together  with  all  the  other  Jews  who  still 
inhabited  the  ghetto;  but  we  children  were  hidden  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  under  lock  and  key,  with  the  windows  and  the  shutters 
sealed.  Several  of  us  children  sat  together  in  that  closed  room,  and 
were  very  curious  to  know  what  was  happening  outside.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  afraid  to  depart  the  room,  or  to  open  the 
shutter,  for  fear  of  being  seen.  When  an  hour  or  two  had  passed  we 
had  had  enough  of  sitting.  We  got  up  slowly  and  quietly 
approached  the  window.  We  opened  the  window  a  crack,  in  order 
to  peek  out  and  see  what  the  Germans  were  doing. 

Children’s  curiosity  knows  no  bounds.  We  disobeyed  our 
parents'  order  not  to  open  the  window,  so  as  not  to  be  found, 
Heaven  forbid.  Again  and  again  we  opened  the  window  a  little  and 
looked  out.  We  saw  a  large  gathering  of  people,  a  great 
congregation  with  heads  bowed.  We  saw  the  Germans  in  their 
spotless  uniforms  and  their  black  shiny  boots,  standing  straight  in 
two  columns,  and  at  their  head  the  ghetto  commander.  They  made 
us  shiver.  We  closed  the  window  and  hid  again  in  our  comer.  Thus 
several  hours  passed. 

We  got  up  again  to  peek  and  see  what  was  happening  in  the 
square  opposite  our  house.  And  now  we  saw  the  three  men  hung 
on  ropes,  and  a  belt  strangling  their  necks  until  their  souls 
departed.  We  returned  to  our  corner  and  wept  silently.  Our 
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parents  found  us  thus  when  they  returned  a  few  hours  later,  during 
which  time  they  had  been  forced  to  continue  to  stand  in  the  square. 
Their  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping.  Mother  hugged  us  and 
comforted  us  as  best  she  could.  She  whispered  to  us:  "There,  my 
children.  In  what  way  have  you  sinned?  Why  must  you  suffer  so? 
Never  mind  the  adults,  but  what  have  the  little  ones  done  to 
deserve  it?" 

The  situation  in  the  ghetto  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  Poles 
were  afraid  to  approach  it  to  exchange  foodstuffs  for  cash  or  for 
jewelry.  The  only  Poles  and  Ukrainians  who  came  into  any  contact 
with  the  Jews  were  those  who  worked  in  the  ghetto  factories.  My 
uncle  worked  there,  and  he  became  friendly  with  two  gentiles,  a 
Pole  and  a  Ukrainian  from  the  village  of  Sokolica  near  Lwow,  by  the 
names  of  Teoska  and  Musko.  They  both  abhorred  the  Germans. 
One  had  been  married  to  a  Jewess  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  other  felt  close  to  the  Jews  because  he  had  always 
lived  in  their  proximity  and  the  Jews  had  helped  his  impoverished 
family  a  great  deal.  They  told  my  uncle  that  the  final  "Aktion" 
would  soon  take  place,  and  the  Germans  would  make  the  ghetto 
" Judenfrei ";  no  Jew  would  remain  in  the  ghetto  after  this  "Aktion." 
Thus,  they  said,  my  uncle  should  concern  himself  with  finding  a 
hideout  while  there  was  still  time.  Uncle  Pinchas  took  the 
opportunity  to  ask  them  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  supply 
us  with  food  in  our  hiding  place,  in  return  of  course  for  money. 
They  were  very  fearful,  but  agreed  to  do  so  in  the  end. 

From  that  moment  a  plan  began  to  take  shape  in  my  uncle’s 
mind,  for  the  construction  of  a  deep  underground  bunker,  big 
enough  to  house  several  families.  It  was  no  easy  task.  The  SS. 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  ghetto,  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets. 
The  factory  workers  were  strictly  guarded,  and  there  were  guards 
too  in  the  watch  towers.  They  patrolled  around  the  barbed-wire 
fences  24  hours  a  day. 

The  three  Jews  were  still  hanging.  We  had  no  choice  but  to 
look  at  them  when  we  passed  by  on  the  street.  They  were  hanging 
lifeless,  swinging  in  the  wind.  We  were  appalled.  We  dreamed  of 
them  and  suffered  greatly  from  these  nightmares. 

My  uncle  would  come  home  in  the  evening  after  a  long  day's 
work,  tired  and  drained  and  hungry.  My  aunt  did  not  have  much 
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food  to  give  him.  He  would  disappear  after  a  short  while,  to  where 
we  did  not  know. 

Rumors  were  spreading  that  the  Germans  intended  to  close 
the  factory  soon.  We  knew  that  if  that  happened  it  would  be  a 
death  sentence  for  us. 

Anxiety  ate  away  at  all  of  us.  People  gathered  and  tried  to 
devise  a  plan.  Where  could  they  hide,  and  to  where  could  they 
flee?  No  one  considered  willfully  cooperating  with  the  Germans 
when  the  "Aktion"  came.  Each  one  prepared  a  hideout. 

My  uncle  turned  to  a  few  families  of  his  acquaintance  whom 
he  knew  could  pay,  for  without  money  there  was  no  chance  of  being 
saved.  He  collected  the  money  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the  Pole 
and  the  Ukrainian  who  had  committed  themselves  to  providing  us 
with  food  until  the  war’s  end,  until  the  liberation,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible.  My  uncle  provided  them  with  the  names  of  the  families 
who  would  be  with  us.  There  were  in  all  fourteen  souls  (and  three 
added  some  months  later). 

The  Amsterdam  family  -  father,  mother  and  15 -year-old  son; 

The  Langsom  family  -  came  after  their  own  bunker  was 
discovered:  uncle  and  10-year-old  niece  Dziunia  Tennenbaum  and 
her  mother,  who  later  died, 

The  Vaklaufer  family  -  mother  and  7-year-old  son 

The  Kellerman  family  -  father,  mother,  and  three-year-old 

son, 

The  Barth  family  -  my  Uncle  Pinchas,  my  Aunt  Sarah  and 
three-year-old  Benny; 

The  Brander  family  -  my  mother  Esther,  my  six-and-a-half- 
year-old  brother  Benek,  and  me,  ten-and-a-half-year-old  Rivka. 
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The  Bunker 


My  uncle  consulted  with  the  men  and  together  they  planned 
to  dig  a  bunker  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  building,  under  the 
ground  floor.  My  uncle  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  decided  to 
dig  a  bunker.  Many  others  had  thought  of  a  similar  plan;  in  every 
building  the  men  built  several  bunkers. 

No  group  disclosed  to  any  other  the  place  of  excavation  of 
their  bunker,  for  fear  of  betrayal.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  a 
man  is  capable  of  revealing  under  torture,  or  in  exchange  for  the 
Germans'  promise  of  his  and  his  family's  lives;  thus  each  group  kept 
its  hiding  place  secret.  We  children  knew  nothing.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mothers  knew,  but  they  revealed  not  a  whit  to  us. 
Hundreds  of  bunkers  and  attic  shelters  were  built  throughout  the 
entire  ghetto. 

During  the  digging  the  men  were  compelled  to  remove  the 
earth  in  buckets  and  throw  the  contents  into  another  cellar.  They 
then  leveled  the  floor  and  tread  upon  it  to  make  it  firm.  It  was 
unthinkable  to  take  the  earth  outside  the  building  and  thereby 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Germans.  All  work  was  done  at  night. 

The  men  who  dug  deep  into  the  earth  used  whatever  came  to 
hand,  surely  the  most  primitive  of  tools.  I  assume  they  took 
several  spades,  hoes  and  buckets  from  the  factories  for  the  work. 
Time  was  short  and  the  work  plentiful.  They  worked  at  nights  with 
nearly  no  sleep,  for  early  in  the  mornings  they  had  to  report  for 
their  work.  Everything  was  done  quietly  and  covertly,  so  no  one 
would  see  or  know.  They  work  energetically  and  industriously  by 
candlelight  and  by  kerosene  lamps.  Fear  and  danger  inspired  them 
to  extreme  alertness  and  work  beyond  their  strength.  Those  men, 
who  were  not  professional  builders,  succeeded  in  constructing 
bunkers  which  withstood  even  the  German  shellings! 

My  uncle  began  building  the  bunker  with  the  aid  of  several 
friends.  Together  they  dug,  together  they  removed  the  earth,  clod 
by  clod.  Whenever  they  heard  footsteps,  they  would  stop  then- 
work  and  wait  for  quiet  to  return,  and  then  they  would  continue 
their  digging.  Conditions  were  difficult.  There  were  not  enough 
tools  nor  building  materials.  Despite  all  the  problems  they  erected 
a  bunker  which  housed  17  people,  who  lived  there,  slept  there,  ate 
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there  and  breathed  there  for  the  1 1  full  months  which  felt  to  them 
like  1 1  long  years.  And  all  this  by  candlelight  and  kerosene  lamp. 

The  opening  to  the  bunker  was  in  the  wall  of  the  lower  cellar. 
My  uncle  removed  a  square  of  bricks  from  the  wall.  He  rejoined 
the  square  bricks  together  with  mortar  or  cement  and  fashioned 
two  metal  tracks  to  bear  them  into  the  bunker,  to  a  depth  of  one 
meter. 

Anyone  wishing  to  enter  had  to  lie  on  his  stomach  and  crawl 
inside,  and  then  jump  down  with  the  help  of  someone  standing 
within.  The  bunker  was  simply  a  deep  pit,  of  about  two  meters 
wide  and  three  to  four  meters  long.  It  was  about  1.3  meters  high, 
so  that  a  man  could  not  stand  erect  inside.  The  bunker  was 
constructed  in  a  "T"  shape  with  a  small  entrance. 

Even  I,  who  was  ten  and  a  half  years  old,  could  not  stand 
erect.  The  bunker  was  completely  dark  inside.  There  was  one 
aperture  for  air,  running  through  a  sewer  pipe.  The  square  door 
which  was  used  to  shut  the  bunker  was  called  a  "klapa."  When  the 
"klapa"  was  closed,  no  one  could  guess  that  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  wall  through  which  people  passed  into  a  deep  pit  in  the  earth, 
inside  which  there  were  living  and  breathing  people. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  the  construction  of  the  bunker  took, 
since  the  matter  was  kept  secret.  That  is,  until  the  moment  we 
were  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  told  to  take  all  our 
possessions  and  climb  down  to  the  cellar.  My  mother  woke  us 
gently,  so  as  not  to  alarm  us  too  much,  and  helped  us  dress.  Our 
entire  bodies  were  seized  with  a  trembling  which  we  could  not 
control,  bom  of  cold  and  of  fear. 

Mother  reassured  us  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  told  us  that 
Uncle  Pinchas  had  prepared  us  a  safe  place  where  we  would  stay 
until  the  war  was  over.  She  informed  us  that  this  was  it,  the  final 
step.  We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  road.  The  war  then  had  been 
raging  for  three  years  and  the  end  was  not  in  sight.  At  first 
everyone  had  thought  that  it  would  last  only  a  few  months.  In  time 
they  had  become  aware  that  it  was  going  on  and  on,  and  had  no 
end.  Many  women  had  lost  hope  for  a  speedy  end.  Several  did  not 
want  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  enemy,  and  committed 
suicide  the  night  we  descended  into  the  bunker.  A  large  number  of 
doors  opened  within  the  building  in  deathly  silence,  and  shadows  of 
people  descended  the  stairway,  all  in  the  direction  of  the  cellars,  to 
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hide  from  the  morrow.  They  shared  the  desire  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  our  people. 

After  my  mother  had  dressed  us  in  warm  clothing  and 
succeeded  in  somehow  calming  our  weeping,  she  gave  each  of  us  a 
bundle  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  She  herself  carried  a  slightly  larger 
bundle.  They  contained  all  our  earthly  possessions.  All  the  rest,  a 
great  deal  of  wealth,  the  Poles  and  the  Germans  had  taken.  In  those 
days  possessions  were  unimportant  to  people,  for  we  could  do 
nothing  with  them.  Only  life  was  important.  And  life  was  hard  to 
save. 

Uncle  Pinchas  took  his  wife  and  his  son,  my  mother,  my 
brother,  and  me,  and  led  us  in  silence  to  the  shelter  which  he  had 
prepared  for  us  over  the  course  of  many  months,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  protect  our  lives  until  the  long-awaited  liberation. 

We  followed  him  wordlessly.  Footsteps  sounded  in  all 
directions,  but  we  could  see  no  faces.  It  was  very  black  in  the 
stairway,  for  one  could  not  light  even  a  flashlight.  We  groped  our 
way  and  held  each  other's  hands  tightly. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  cellar  my  uncle  lit  a  small  flashlight, 
and  other  people  who  were  waiting  there  were  revealed  to  us. 
Then  Uncle  shone  his  flashlight  upon  the  "klapa."  All  of  us  looked  at 
the  wall  and  could  not  tell  where  the  entrance  to  the  bunker  was, 
until  Uncle  Pinchas  gave  the  "klapa”  a  push,  and  it  opened  and 
moved  backward  on  its  tracks.  Through  the  resulting  opening  we 
saw  a  deep  black  pit.  One  of  the  men  descended  and  helped  each 
of  us  crawl  down  inside.  We  had  to  crawl  on  our  bellies,  lowering 
our  feet  first.  The  man  standing  inside  grasped  each  of  us  and 
lowered  us  to  the  floor.  The  Kellerman  family  went  down  first,  a 
quite  young  couple  with  a  son  about  three  years  old.  They 
immediately  occupied  the  area  near  the  entrance,  spread  blankets, 
sat  down  and  did  not  let  anyone  settle  near  them. 

A  kerosene  lamp  burned  inside  the  bunker,  to  enable  us  to 
find  our  way.  We  were  very  fearful  of  the  descent,  but  my  uncle 
calmed  us,  saying  that  the  man  standing  inside  would  take  hold  of 
us  and  not  let  us  fall.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  go  down.  Each  of 
us  urged  the  other  on.  Everyone  was  in  a  panic.  "Just  don’t  push," 
my  uncle  requested.  "Pass  your  bundles  in  first,  and  then  go  down." 

As  we  stood  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basement  near  the 
ceiling,  we  saw  a  little  window  through  which  a  bit  of  moonlight 
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passed.  I  looked  at  the  golden  light  above  and  bade  it  farewell 
(who  knew  for  how  long!)  before  I  went  down  into  the  darkness. 

One  by  one  we  descended.  There  arose  a  tumult  as  people 
sought  space  in  which  to  spread  themselves  out.  We  quickly  saw 
that  there  was  little  room.  The  tall  ones  among  us  bumped  their 
heads  on  the  ceiling  each  time  they  tried  to  stand,  forgetting  that 
the  ceiling  was  low.  The  floor  was  hard.  Everyone  spread  blankets 
and  coats,  and  anything  else  available,  to  prepare  a  place  to  sleep. 
There  was  pushing  and  quarreling  over  domains.  After  the  last 
person  had  come  down  and  my  uncle  had  closed  the  opening,  he 
came  inside  and  looked  for  us.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  us  pushed 
to  the  right  rear  corner.  The  matter  angered  him  very  much.  He, 
who  had  not  closed  his  eyes  for  many  nights,  planning  and 
investing  great  thought  in  the  project,  laboring  ceaselessly  in 
arduous  and  dirty  work,  had  reserved  the  area  at  the  front  of  the 
bunker  for  his  extended  family  of  six.  It  was  a  roomier  space  and 
suitable  for  his  large  family.  To  his  astonishment,  the  Kellerman 
family  had  seized  the  area  meant  for  us.  He  appealed  to  them  to 
give  us  their  space  and  move  to  the  back,  so  that  there  would  be 
three  fewer  people  in  the  back.  To  his  chagrin,  Mr.  Kellerman 
refused  to  move,  claiming  that  he  had  gotten  there  first.  "  No  one 
told  me  that  the  space  was  reserved,  and  we  won't  move!"  "Please 
understand,"  said  Uncle  Pinchas,  "this  bunker  is  not  only  meant  for 
your  convenience.  You  need  to  consider  others.  It  will  be  very 
crowded  there  in  the  back."  Mr.  Kellerman  began  to  shout:  "You 
won't  give  me  orders.  I  paid  the  same  amount  everyone  else  did,  to 
insure  us  a  place.  I  have  a  right  to  sit  wherever  I  want!" 

Although  others  intervened,  asking  him  to  be  more 
considerate,  their  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  "I  consider  no  one  else," 
he  yelled.  "I  worry  about  my  wife,  my  child  and  myself.  The 
others  do  not  concern  me.  That's  how  I've  survived." 

The  people  understood  with  whom  they  were  dealing. 
Unfortunately,  that  was  the  first  argument,  which  led  later  to  much 
more  friction  in  dealings  with  that  man.  He  did  not  give  in,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  him.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  we 
gave  in,  and  moved  to  the  rear.  There  we  spread  our  blankets  and 
lay  crowded  with  eleven  others  in  an  area  three  or  four  meters 
wide.  Mr.  Kellerman,  to  the  converse,  enjoyed  a  more  spacious  area 
and  put  up  a  shelf  on  the  wall  on  which  he  placed  a  few  pots,  some 
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plates,  and  a  benzene  burner.  He  had  lost  the  respect  of  his 
companions,  but  did  not  seem  to  mind.  In  our  desperate  and 
wretched  state,  not  knowing  whether  we  would  survive  the 
morrow,  there  was  no  point  in  fighting  with  him. 

Each  family  had  equipped  itself  with  food  gathered  over  the 
course  of  the  past  weeks.  From  the  Pole  and  the  Ukrainian,  my 
uncle  had  obtained  a  sack  each  of  flour,  sugar,  and  potatoes;  a  few 
sacks  of  bread  and  rice;  a  little  butter;  and  a  little  jam.  All  of  those 
were  wrapped  and  tied  and  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  bunker.  The 
food  was  supposed  to  be  equally  apportioned  to  each  person.  There 
were  pails  for  water  and  for  benzene  and  kerosene,  and  there  were 
pails  for  waste..  The  waste  pails  were  brought  up  to  the  cellar  and 
thrown  into  the  sewage  drains  on  quiet  nights  when  the  ghetto  was 
empty  and  there  was  no  danger.  Each  family  had  brought  a 
benzene  burner  for  cooking.  Everything  had  been  organized  and 
readied  beforehand. 

After  everyone  had  situated  themselves  and  gotten  organized, 
Uncle  Pinchas  informed  us  of  the  plan:  We  were  to  sleep  by  day, 
and  cook,  launder,  and  accomplish  all  our  other  chores  at  night, 
since  after  the  "Aktion"  there  would  be  searches  conducted  in  the 
houses  and  in  the  cellars.  The  SS.  men  would  scour  the  area  with 
search  dogs  to  hunt  for  the  escapees.  The  danger  would  be  great, 
and  we  would  need  to  be  very  quiet.  Each  family  needed  to  make 
sure  its  children  didn’t  cry.  Any  noise  or  crying  would  be  heard 
above  and  would  endanger  us  all.  We  would  need  to  be  very 
careful;  each  person  would  be  watchful  on  his  neighbor's  account. 
Thus  we  lay  or  sat  on  our  blankets  with  our  coats  under  our  heads. 
The  little  children  had  pillows.  Because  of  the  crowding  we  all  had 
to  lay  on  the  same  side;  when  one  person  wanted  to  turn  over,  we 
all  had  to  do  the  same. 

The  Amsterdam  family  still  tried  to  reason  with  Mr. 
Kellerman,  in  an  in  attempt  to  convince  him  to  allow  them  to  move 
to  the  area  he  was  occupying.  They  argued  that  they  had  paid  the 
largest  sum  of  money  for  their  place  in  the  bunker,  so  they 
deserved  a  better  place.  But  no  one  let  them  move.  The  matter 
created  a  tense  and  unpleasant  atmosphere.  People  refrained  from 
interchanges  with  the  Kellerman  family. 
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The  Final  "Aktion" 


For  a  few  days  after  we  had  descended  into  the  bunker  we 
were  not  allowed  to  utter  a  sound.  Silence  prevailed  in  the  gloomy 
bunker,  a  silence  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  crying  of  a 
child.  We  would  all  react  in  panic  immediately.  The  parents  would 
shut  the  child's  mouth  with  a  pillow,  so  that  his  crying  would  not  be 
heard  outside,  Heaven  forbid.  All  the  men  stood  near  the  opening, 
putting  their  ears  up  against  the  wall  to  hear  what  was  happening 
outside. 

The  last  "Aktion”  was  raging  outside.  The  SS.  men  had 
gathered  the  remnants  of  the  Jews  in  the  lot  opposite  our  house 
where  they  had  hung  the  three  men,  one  of  whom  had  dared  to  kill 
a  German. 

The  accursed  Nazis  raged  for  three  days  and  three  nights  with 
their  huge  fearful  dogs,  trained  to  attack  human  beings.  They  went 
from  house  to  house  and  with  the  help  of  those  dogs  pulled  out  all 
the  Jews  hiding  in  attics  and  in  secret  rooms,  and  they  descended 
too  to  the  cellars.  My  uncle  told  us  that  the  footfalls  of  their  heavy 
boots  and  the  barking  of  their  cruel  dogs  could  be  heard.  They 
moved  slowly  while  their  dogs  sniffed  along  every  wall  and  in 
every  corner. 

We  heard  shooting  and  shouting  and  crying  and  wailing,  and 
the  pleading  of  mothers  to  spare  their  children.  My  uncle  would 
inform  us:  "They've  discovered  another  bunker." 

They  never  tired  of  searching.  They  would  pass  methodically 
from  cellar  to  cellar,  knocking  on  the  walls,  the  floors  and  the 
ceilings;  if  the  resulting  sound  was  solid  -  it  was  all  right;  but  if  the 
sound  was  empty  and  hollow,  it  was  a  sign  that  there  was  an  open 
space  behind  the  wall.  They  would  then  call  the  workers  who 
would,  with  the  aid  of  spades  and  axes,  hack  the  wall  or  the  floor  in 
order  to  dismember  the  bricks,  exposing  all  the  piteous  people, 
trembling  with  fear,  hiding  within  the  dark  pit. 

They  would  begin  to  scream  and  curse  loudly  in  German,  and 
pull  the  people  out  of  their  last  place  of  refuge.  Every  day,  after  my 
uncle  returned  to  us  from  his  post  next  to  the  "klapa,"  he  would  tell 
my  aunt  and  my  mother  about  the  horrors  taking  place  outside.  I 
turned  my  ear  to  their  whispered  conversation  and  thus  acquired 
some  crumbs  of  information. 


Ill 
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The  Germans  employed  a  tactic  of  exploitation  of  human 
weakness.  They  well  knew  that  people  want  to  live.  They  are 
afraid  of  death  and  do  everything  to  save  themselves.  The  Germans 
would  promise  those  who  were  removed  from  the  bunkers  that 
they  would  spare  anyone  who  revealed  the  location  of  another 
bunker.  In  times  of  great  distress,  when  a  person  is  already 
desperate,  he  is  hardly  sane.  His  only  wish  is  to  stay  alive,  and  he 
will  do  things  he  would  never  do  under  ordinary  conditions.  People 
will  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  tens  of  others,  entire  families,  only  to 
save  their  own  skins.  Behavior  of  that  kind  can  occur  under 
abnormal  circumstances,  when  a  person  himself  becomes  abnormal. 
Thus  many  bunkers  were  exposed.  Betrayal  won. 

Later  on  we  heard  that  when  the  Germans  approached  the 
wall  of  a  specific  bunker  and  pounded  on  it  vigorously,  the  children 
would  begin  to  cry  in  fear.  The  parents,  in  hysterical  panic,  would 
stuff  their  child's  mouth  with  a  pillow,  and  often  find  later  that  they 
had  suffocated  their  child;  she  would  never  cry  again.  She  would  no 
longer  make  noise  and  endanger  all  the  people  in  the  bunker. 
Those  were  appalling  days,  fearful  days,  dismal  days.  The  atrocities 
taking  place  outside  were  beyond  all  description. 

It  is  told  that  the  Germans  stood  all  the  Jews  who  were  pulled 
from  the  bunkers  against  the  "Wall  of  Death,"  and  shot  them  in  their 
backs.  They  were  not  worthy  of  boarding  a  train  for  Auschwitz,  or 
Majdanek.  They  weren't  worth  the  space  in  the  railway  car.  They 
were  instead  disposed  of  more  peremptorily.  More  than  once  -  in 
the  years  following  the  Holocaust  -  I  thought  to  myself:  how 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  a  child  in  those  days.  It  was  fortunate 
too  for  my  brother  and  my  cousin,  who  were  both  smaller  than  I 
was,  fortunate  for  us  all  that  we  could  not  know  and  understand 
everything.  Otherwise,  I  don't  know  how  we  could  have  come  out 
of  that  hell  with  our  sanity  intact.  The  adults,  on  the  other  hand, 
heard  and  knew  and  understood.  How  did  they  hold  up?!  Only  G-d 
knows! 

Whenever  we  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the  Germans 
above  our  heads,  we  would  hold  our  breath  for  long  intervals. 
When  we  heard  pounding  on  the  wall,  we  would  not  light  a  candle 
nor  move  anything,  and  if  anyone  made  even  the  slightest  noise,  all 
heads  would  turn  immediately  to  him  with  accusing  looks. 
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Our  parents  had  previously  set  aside  candies.  In  critical 
moments,  when  the  searches  were  conducted  in  the  cellar  right 
above  our  heads,  and  the  children  cried  in  fear,  they  would  stuff 
our  mouths  with  candy,  with  a  little  water,  or  with  some  scrap  of 
food. 

We  thought  each  day  would  be  our  last.  The  Germans  surely 
knew  how  many  bunkers  yet  remained,  and  were  searching  for  us. 
They  would  not  give  up  until  they  found  everyone;  for  that  they 
could  be  trusted.  They  were  resolute. 

Toward  nightfall,  when  the  searches  ceased,  we  would  renew 
some  of  our  daily  activities.  When  my  uncle  was  on  watch  duty,  he 
would  send  someone  to  notify  us.  It  was  decided  that  we  would  eat 
something  and  bathe  a  little,  not  wasting  much  water.  Who  knew 
when  we  would  be  able  to  refill  the  containers?!  Everything  was 
carefully  and  parsimoniously  apportioned,  for  no  one  knew  how 
long  we  would  have  to  stay  there,  or  whether  our  Pole  and  our 
Ukrainian  would  be  able  to  reach  us  and  supply  us  with  food  to  be 
divided  into  small  portions.  Some  complained  that  they  did  not 
have  enough,  that  they  were  big  people  and  needed  more. 
However,  such  arguments  did  not  help  them.  We  needed  to 
consider  the  future. 

Our  moods  would  swing  between  deep  despair  and  hope.  On 
days  when  there  were  no  searches  and  there  was  some  quiet  above 
us,  hope  arose  in  our  hearts;  maybe  the  Germans  had  completed  the 
searches?  Perhaps  they  had  finally  despaired?  And  then  when  the 
searches  resumed,  we  were  hit  by  despondency  and  fear. 

In  times  of  quiet  we  were  allowed  to  arise  by  night  from  our 
lair  to  stretch  our  bones  and  to  move  about  a  little.  We  could  go  to 
the  "klapa"  and  back.  We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  step  on  the  legs 
of  others.  Only  in  the  Kellermans'  area  was  there  a  little  space  to 
walk. 
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Life  in  the  Bunker 


Throughout  the  first  weeks  of  our  stay  in  the  bunker  we 
hardly  knew  each  other.  Between  us,  the  children,  the  gap  in  our 
ages  was  a  barrier  to  friendship.  There  were  boys  of  sixteen,  seven 
and  three;  girls  of  fifteen  and  seven;  myself  who  was  ten  and  a  half; 
my  brother  of  six;  and  three-year-old  Benny.  In  time  a  tie  was 
bound  between  us,  but  a  very  loose  one.  The  situation  we  found 
ourselves  in  did  not  facilitate  game  playing.  Our  mood  was  not 
appropriate,  and  most  of  the  time  we  sat  or  lay  in  our  places  near 
our  parents.  Only  short  children  were  able  to  stand  erect. 

During  the  first  weeks,  while  the  searches  continued,  even  at 
night  the  benzene  burners  were  not  lit  for  cooking.  It  was  feared 
that  the  noise  from  the  burners  might  reach  outside.  We  lived  on 
dry  bread  occasionally  smeared  with  a  little  jam.  My  mother  used 
to  take  pity  on  us  and  would  divide  her  own  piece  of  bread 
between  us. 

Her  sister  would  warn  her  not  to  do  so.  "You’ll  fall  off  your 
feet,"  she  would  say  to  her.  "You  need  to  eat  something.  Your 
children  need  a  healthy  mother.  You  can't  give  them  your  portion 
and  go  hungary." 

My  aunt  was  angry  with  my  mother.  Sometimes  she  would 
sneak  her  a  small  slice  of  bread,  secretly  so  that  we  would  not  see, 
and  make  her  eat  it.  Mother  wanted  to  give  us  everything,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  herself.  She  would  have  given  us  her  life.  Such 
was  my  mother! 

The  Germans  did  not  give  up.  They  continued  their  searches, 
until  they  had  discovered  all  but  two  of  the  tens  of  bunkers  in  our 
building,  and  all  the  other  hideouts  in  the  entire  ghetto. 

My  Uncle  Pinchas  became  almost  totally  exhausted  standing  at 
guard  next  to  the  "klapa"  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  Then  it  was 
decided  that  the  Amsterdam  and  Kellerman  men  would  relieve  him 
at  guard  duty.  Each  of  them  would  guard  for  several  hours,  day 
and  night. 

After  the  removal  of  all  the  Jews  from  the  bunkers  to 
execution  by  shooting,  the  Germans  continued  their  search,  but  to 
their  regret  they  found  no  one  else. 

One  morning  we  heard  noise  above,  of  hammers  and  saws  and 
the  moving  of  furniture.  We  did  not  understand  what  had 
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happened.  Until  now  there  had  been  no  activity  in  the  building 
during  the  daytime.  It  would  seem  that  the  Germans  were  doing 
something  specific  in  our  building.  Now  more  than  ever  we  needed 
to  be  careful  during  the  day.  If  work  was  being  carried  out  in  the 
building  above,  there  were  laborers  who  might  notice  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

The  men  in  the  bunker  did  not  go  upstairs  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  for  several  days,  for  fear  that  there  might  be  night  guards 
who  would  notice  our  activity  in  the  cellars.  We  were  afraid,  too,  to 
light  the  benzene  burners  in  order  to  cook  a  little  warm  food  for 
ourselves. 

One  night,  about  a  month  or  more  after  we  had  descended  to 
the  bunker,  the  "agreed  knock"  was  sounded.  My  uncle,  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  entrance  to  the  bunker,  heard  it,  but  waited  for  it  to 
repeat  itself.  It  had  been  resolved  that  our  two  acquaintances,  the 
Ukrainian  and  the  Pole,  would  knock  three  times  consecutively, 
followed  by  a  short  lapse,  and  again  sound  three  consecutive 
knocks.  When  this  signal  was  heard,  my  uncle  together  with 
another  man,  would  ascend  to  our  cellar,  from  which  they  would  go 
up  to  another  basement  area,  where  they  would  meet  our  two 
suppliers.  My  uncle  did  not  reveal  where  our  bunker  was  to  them  , 
so  as  not  to  put  them  to  the  test  in  case  of  their  capture;  it  was 
better,  for  both  their  security  and  ours,  for  them  not  to  know  our 
exact  whereabouts.  Thus  my  uncle  would  go  out  to  them  when  the 
signal  was  heard.  He  called  Mr.  Amsterdam,  and  told  us  all  to  be 
quiet  because  they  were  going  to  get  food  from  our  two  saviors. 
They  hoped  that  it  was  really  those  two,  and  not  a  trick  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans,  who  had  more  than  once  acted  in  consort  with 
betrayers. 

We  all  sat  in  silence  and  in  great  tension,  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  the  men.  My  Aunt  Sarah  was  very  worried  and  alarmed. 
She  turned  to  my  mother  and  confided  her  fears.  "What  if  it's  not 
them.  What  if  they  were  set  up?  We  are  damned.  They'll  have  no 
choice.  They'll  be  tortured  until  they  tell,  and  how  the  poor  fellows 
will  suffer  -  G-d  have  mercy  on  them!"  Thus  my  aunt  muttered  the 
whole  time.  My  mother  sat  by  her  and  comforted  and  encouraged 
her.  "You'll  see  it's  'them.'  That  was  the  agreed  signal  and  they've 
brought  us  food.  How  nice  it  will  be  to  eat  a  piece  of  fresh  bread 
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and  to  give  the  children  something  fresh.  Maybe  they'll  also  bring  a 
little  butter..." 

In  times  of  trouble  they  always  encouraged  each  other  and 
loaned  each  other  strength.  A  half  hour  later  the  two  men  returned 
holding  several  bundles.  The  joy  was  great;  first  of  all  that  they 
had  returned  safe  and  sound.  Secondly,  that  our  allies  had  not 
tricked  us,  and  were  fulfilling  their  promise,  endangering 
themselves  and  bringing  food  to  sustain  us.  They  had  also  brought 
us  two  news  items,  one  bad  and  one  good.  The  bad  tidings  were 
that  the  ghetto  was  empty  of  all  Jews.  The  Nazi  animals  had 
discovered  all  the  Jews  who  had  hidden  in  various  hideouts,  and 
executed  them  by  shooting.  The  good  tidings  were  that  they  had 
temporarily  stopped  the  searches. 

Indeed,  in  our  building  they  had  set  up  a  plant  for  furniture 
refinishing.  They  had  gathered  all  the  furniture  from  the  ghetto 
and  renovated  it,  assembling  chairs  and  cabinets  for  their  offices. 
Work  hours  were  between  7a.m.  and  5p.m.  During  those  hours  we 
had  to  sleep  and  not  carry  out  any  activities.  Starting  at  seven  in 
the  evening  we  could  get  up,  wash,  and  prepare  our  meals,  lighting 
the  burners  and  cooking  a  few  potatoes  or  whatever  was  available 
at  the  time.  We  could  eat  and  talk  a  little,  and  later  at  night  open 
the  entrance  to  the  bunker.  Two  men  would  go  upstairs,  and  check 
whether  or  not  the  area  was  quiet  and  deserted.  Two  others  would 
hand  them  the  waste  pails,  which  they  would  try  to  spill  as  far 
away  from  our  cellar  as  possible,  so  that  the  odor  would  not  lead 
the  Germans  to  us. 

And  the  third  piece  of  news:  They  had  heard,  I  don't  know 
exactly  how,  that  there  was  another  bunker  in  our  building  besides 
our  own,  holding  others  who  still  survived.  It  was  possible  that 
there  were  some  more  bunkers  in  the  ghetto,  but  they  were  not 
sure  about  it.  We  were  happier  about  this  news  than  about  the 
rest.  They  also  told  us  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  toward 
eastern  Poland,  bombing  the  eastern  Polish  cities  and  conquering 
them.  That  encouraged  us  greatly.  At  that  moment  we  could  have 
kissed  them  were  they  in  our  proximity. 

In  the  coming  days  our  spirits  were  more  uplifted,  and  as  we 
ate  some  cooked  food,  our  stomachs  were  also  more  satisfied  and 
grumbled  less.  The  men  had  told  my  uncle  that  they  were 
employed  at  the  factory  in  the  ghetto,  and  as  long  as  there  was 
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work  and  they  were  here,  there  would  be  no  problem  sneaking  us  a 
little  food  and  some  information  about  what  was  happening  outside, 
from  time  to  time.  We  were  very  grateful  to  them. 

I  asked  my  uncle  to  request  of  our  confederates  the  next  time 
he  saw  them,  that  they  bring  me  a  notebook  and  pencil,  for  I 
wanted  to  write  a  diary.  I  had  an  abundance  of  time  and  the 
events  were  worthy  of  being  recorded.  My  uncle  looked  at  me, 
thought  for  a  minute,  and  said:  "Yes,  child,  you  really  should  write 
down  what  happens,  for  the  future.  One  of  us  who  survives  this 
tragedy  should  tell  the  whole  world  what  those  fiends  have  done  to 
our  people.  Our  voice  must  be  heard  by  the  entire  world;  a  bitter 
cry;  let  everyone  know  the  misjustice  and  atrocities  we  suffered, 
and  how  all  the  nations  stood  by  and  were  silent,  not  lifting  a  finger 
to  help  us.  For  we  are  Jews  and  we  apparently  have  less  right  to 
live  than  other  human  beings." 


One  of  the  Food  Suppliers  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Bunker 
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Trackers 


Once  when  it  was  my  uncle's  turn  to  go  dump  the  waste  in  the 
cellar,  he  took  the  two  pails  in  his  hands  and  set  off.  Suddenly  his 
foot  stumbled  on  a  fragment  of  glass.  He  continued  a  few  more 
steps  and  again  encountered  a  stone.  Now  he  was  suspicious,  for 
almost  every  night  he  had  gone  this  way  and  never  stumbled  on 
anything.  Was  it  possible  that  someone  was  trying  to  trap  us?  He 
picked  up  the  stones  and  the  shards  and  kept  them  in  his  pocket. 
On  his  way  back  with  the  empty  pails,  he  put  them  back  in  the 
same  spots  where  he  had  come  upon  them.  He  hoped  that  he  had 
done  so  accurately. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bunker  he  assembled  us  all  around 
him  and  told  us  of  his  discovery.  "I  hope"  -  he  said,  "that  I'm 
wrong.  But  I'd  like  to  ask  all  the  men  whose  turn  it  is  to  go  upstairs 
to  be  careful,  and  light  their  path  with  a  flashlight.  As  soon  as  you 
see  an  object,  don't  step  on  it  and  don't  move  it.  We  must  be  very 
careful,  for  if  our  enemies  lay  out  such  traps  for  us,  it  means  that 
they  are  not  sure  of  our  existence,  but  are  suspicious.  Perhaps  we 
made  some  noise  during  the  day;  maybe  a  child  cried  and  his  voice 
reached  upstairs.  Who  knows?" 

From  then  on  the  men  were  very  careful  when  they  went  out. 
Any  visible  crumb  or  shard  were  picked  up  and  then  returned  to 
their  place.  It  was  quite  a  nightmare.  Every  night  they  found  new 
fragments.  The  difficulty  of  taking  care  not  to  step  on  them  caused 
additional  tension  and  anxiety  for  several  weeks.  My  sharp-eyed 
uncle  took  responsibility  for  taking  out  the  waste  in  order  to  follow 
the  tracks  closely  and  be  sure  nothing  escaped  him.  He  would  go  up 
to  the  cellar,  set  down  the  pails,  and  listen  to  the  silence.  If  he 
heard  no  suspicious  noises,  he  would  light  up  the  floor  of  the 
basement  and  examine  the  various  shards  -  fragments  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  stone  -  observe  exactly  the  position  and  the  direction 
in  which  they  had  been  set  down,  and  collect  them,  putting  them 
aside  so  as  not  to  crush  them  under  foot.  On  his  way  back  with  the 
empty  pails  he  would  put  them  down  again  in  the  same  place  and 
the  same  position  they  had  been  previously. 

The  men  standing  by  turn  at  the  entrance  to  the  bunker  day 
and  night,  told  us  that  they  had  heard  footsteps  of  one  or  two  men 
walking  in  the  cellar  above  us.  It  was  possible  that  they  were  only 
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the  laborers  who  worked  in  the  factory  above  us;  but  it  was  also 
possible  that  their  suspicions  had  been  justifiably  raised,  and  we 
were  being  tracked.  Thanks  to  my  uncle  and  his  acute  senses  and 
sharp  vision,  we  did  not  fall  into  the  trap.  The  matter  lasted  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  stopped.  In  any  case  we  continued  to  be 
very  cautious. 

Life  in  the  bunker  took  on  a  routine.  By  day  we  slept,  with 
the  exception  of  the  guards  on  duty.  At  night  we  would  use  the 
benzene  burners  for  cooking  the  little  food  we  had.  The  foodstuffs 
were  divided  equally  according  to  the  number  of  people  and  each 
family  cooked  for  itself.  The  tops  of  the  burners  had  to  be  clean. 
They  were  filled  with  benzene,  and  then  a  thin  needle  was  used  to 
penetrate  the  holes  in  the  jet,  cleaning  them  out,  for  if  the  holes 
were  plugged  the  burner  would  not  light.  To  light  the  jet,  a  little 
lighter  fluid  was  poured  into  the  base  of  the  "head,"  was  then  lit, 
and  a  pump  was  used  to  fan  air  on  it  repeatedly,  until  the  jet  caught 
and  issued  a  lovely  blue  flame.  The  burner  would  then  be  set  on  a 
rock  in  a  safe  comer  where  no  child  could  get  at  it.  The  food  was 
placed  over  the  flame.  Potatoes  or  rice  cooked  quickly,  legumes 
very  slowly.  It  was  not  worthwhile  to  cook  the  latter,  for  they  used 
a  lot  of  fuel. 

And  fuel  was  extremely  precious. 

We  waited  eagerly  for  the  food  to  be  ready,  for  we  were  very 
hungry.  Whether  or  not  the  food  was  tasty  was  unimportant,  as 
long  as  there  was  something  warm  and  edible.  We  prayed 
constantly  that  we  would  have  something  to  cook.  Our  providers 
were  not  always  able  to  come.  We  kept  the  bread  in  sacks,  and  my 
uncle  distributed  it  very  sparingly,  only  one  slice  in  the  morning 
and  another  at  night.  In  time  the  bread  became  moldy,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  green,  but  that  did  not  deter  us  from  eating  it.  I  still 
remember  the  moldy  smell  which  accompanied  the  slice  of  bread. 

When  our  suppliers  brought  bread  without  mold,  not  really 
fresh  but  without  a  covering  of  green,  it  was  a  festive  occasion  for 
us.  A  simple  slice  of  dry  bread  was  so  tasty  that  we  wished  we 
could  have  more  and  more.  When  we  asked,  our  request  was 
denied.  We  were  always  told  that  the  bread  needed  to  be  reserved 
for  many  coming  days,  since  we  could  never  know  when,  if  ever, 
the  suppliers  would  be  able  to  come  again.  And  so,  one  slice  was 
better  than  nothing. 
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My  poor  mother’s  heart  ached  terribly  when  she  saw  us 
hungry  and  begging  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  She  would  have  given  her 
life  to  supply  us  with  food  and  to  see  us  full  and  safe  from  harm. 
She  took  food  out  of  her  own  mouth  and  gave  it  to  us,  while  she 
herself  grew  thinner  and  weaker.  My  aunt  and  uncle  too  saved 
their  own  portions  to  give  to  their  child,  but  still  looked  stronger 
than  my  mother. 
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The  Neighboring  Bunker  Is  Exposed 


The  quiet  did  not  last  long.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  day  or  night 
when  it  happened,  because  in  the  bunker  night  and  day  were  both 
ruled  by  darkness  and  the  difference  was  only  whether  or  not  we 
were  awake.  We  heard  noise  of  footsteps  and  shouts  above  us.  At 
once  the  men  all  ran  to  the  bunker's  entrance  to  listen.  The  women 
sat  in  shock  trying  to  calm  their  children.  We  heard  knocking,  and 
the  crying  of  adults  and  of  children,  and  German  screams. 

We  understood  immediately  that  something  very  bad  was 
occurring.  Knowing  that  there  was  one  more  bunker  left  in  the 
building  aside  from  our  own,  we  were  afraid  that  the  Nazis  had 
discovered  it.  The  fear  was  great.  Benek  and  I  huddled  in  our 
mother's  lap,  so  that  she  would  protect  us  if  something  happened  to 
us  too.  The  feeling  was  that  if  they  had  discovered  them  after  three 
months,  they  might  succeed  in  finding  us  also.  Everyone  prayed  to 
G-d  asking  Him  to  save  us  from  the  hands  of  the  vile  murderers. 
My  uncle  said  that  their  bunker  had  been  built  well  and  the 
Germans  would  not  have  discovered  it  unless  someone  had 
betrayed  them  or  the  workers  had  laid  traps  for  them  too.  He  said 
that  he  hoped  no  one  from  that  bunker  knew  of  our  existence,  for  if 
they  did  our  end  would  be  bitter.  How  can  I  describe  the  agonizing 
week  that  ensued?  It  was  ghastly.  That  which  my  uncle  predicted 
came  to  pass. 

The  same  night  they  had  evacuated  all  the  Jews  from  the 
other  bunker,  we  suddenly  heard  a  soft  knocking  on  the  "klapa." 
One  of  the  men  who  was  then  on  duty  ran  to  my  uncle  and  said  in  a 
voice  filled  with  panic:  "Pinchas,  someone  has  sounded  the  signal  on 
the  entrance." 

"It  couldn't  be  the  Pole  and  the  Ukrainian.  They  would  not 
risk  coming  such  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  other 
bunker,"  my  uncle  said.  So  who  could  it  be?  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Germans,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  another 
bunker  by  one  of  the  Jews,  and  they  were  now  looking  for  us 
disguised  as  a  lone  person. 

All  the  men  went  up  to  the  entrance  and  listened.  The 
knocking  was  repeated,  according  to  the  agreed  signal:  three 
knocks,  a  pause,  and  then  again  three  knocks.  It  recurred  every 
few  minutes,  softly.  They  were  baffled,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  If 
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it  was  a  Jew  who  had  escaped  the  claws  of  the  "predatory  animals," 
they  had  to  admit  him  and  save  him.  If  it  was  a  German  -  we 
would  bring  annihilation  upon  ourselves.  Thus  the  men  stood 
holding  the  door,  not  speaking.  They  only  listened. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  whisper.  They  put  their  ears  to  the 
wall  and  heard  Yiddish  speech.  The  speaker  was  a  man.  He  begged 
for  them  to  admit  him.  He  asked  us  to  save  him,  his  niece  and  her 
mother,  with  whom  he  had  escaped  when  the  Germans  had  led 
them  outside  through  the  cellars.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  not 
being  admitted,  he  lifted  his  voice  a  little  and  said  his  name.  "My 
name  is  Langsom.  Pinchas  Barth  knows  me.  I'm  here  with  my 
sister  and  my  niece." 

My  uncle  said  that  it  seemed  to  really  be  him,  for  no  one  else 
would  know  both  his  first  and  family  name.  After  a  brief 
consultation  it  was  decided  to  open  the  door  and  admit  him  and  his 
family.  With  great  trepidation  they  moved  the  "klapa,"  and  then, 
with  enormous  relief,  they  saw  that  it  was  indeed  an  escaped  Jew 
whom  they  recognized,  a  girl  of  about  ten,  and  her  mother  They 
were  very  frightened  and  trembled  all  over.  Their  clothes  were 
tattered  and  dirty  and  their  faces  were  as  pale  as  those  of  corpses. 
They  were  handed  down  quickly  into  the  bunker. 

During  the  first  moments  there  was  great  rejoicing,  for  we  had 
saved  another  two  poor  Jews  and  we  thanked  G-d  that  we  were 
able  to  help.  My  uncle  asked  them:  "And  what  would  you  have 
done  had  we  not  admitted  you,  would  your  fear  have  won  over 
reason?"  Vaklaufer  related  that  when  the  Germans  pulled  them  out 
of  the  bunker  there  had  been  great  confusion.  Everyone  had  been 
hysterical,  weeping  and  screaming,  and  the  Germans  had  shouted 
and  cursed  and  beat  them  with  their  sticks:  then  he  had  decided 
that  he  had  nothing  to  lose.  In  any  case  death  awaited  him,  so  he 
might  at  least  try  to  escape  and  save  his  sister  and  his  niece,  who 
was  orphaned  of  her  father.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  he 
had  pulled  the  girl  and  her  mother  after  him  and  ran  to  one  of  the 
cellars;  and  there,  in  the  dark,  they  had  hidden  throughout  that  day 
and  waited  for  night  to  fall.  He  had  known  that  there  was  another 
bunker,  that  Pinchas  Barth  had  been  building  one  near  theirs.  Once 
by  chance  he  had  seen  Pinchas  walking  in  the  direction  of  this 
cellar,  and  he  understood  that  the  bunker  was  evidently  there.  He 
did  not  know  its  exact  location,  so  he  had  searched  all  the  corners 
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until  he  came  to  the  right  one.  He  had  hoped  and  prayed  that 
inside  were  compassionate  Jews  who  would  open  a  door  to  rescue 
himself,  his  sister  and  his  niece.  He  also  related  that  the  Germans 
had  asked  whether  there  were  any  more  hiding  places  in  the 
building.  When  no  one  answered,  they  had  threatened  to  execute 
them  all  if  they  did  not  disclose  the  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  assured  them,  whoever  revealed  the  location  of  another 
hiding  place  would  be  permitted  to  live,  along  with  his  family. 

One  Jew  had  stepped  forth  from  the  line  and  said:  "If  you  let 
me  and  my  wife  and  children  live,  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  another 
bunker  here  in  the  cellars,  in  which  Jews  are  hiding.  I'm  sure  of  it." 
The  German  had  said  to  him:  "Show  us  the  place!"  That,  to  our 
fortune,  he  could  not  do,  since  he  did  not  know  its  location.  But  that 
was  enough  for  the  Germans.  They  had  executed  them  all,  including 
the  betraying  Jew  with  his  family,  next  to  the  "Wall  of  Death." 

That  report  caused  us  great  trepidation.  Now  it  was  our  turn! 
Now,  when  the  Germans  were  sure  there  was  another  bunker,  they 
would  renew  their  searches,  with  even  more  thoroughness.  We 
were  very  angry  with  that  Jew,  who  had  exposed  the  hiding  place 
of  many  in  order  to  save  his  own  skin.  We  had  been  through 
immeasurable  suffering  -  three  years  of  war,  flight,  forests,  disguise 
as  Poles,  hiding  in  the  attic,  travel  under  Aryan  papers  under  risk 
of  death,  entering  the  ghetto,  the  terrible  disease  which  had 
attacked  us  -  and  we  had  overcome  them  all  and  been  saved.  Now 
our  end  was  near.  A  black  melancholy  befell  us  all.  At  present  we 
needed  to  find  sleeping  space  for  three  additional  people.  Another 
argument  with  Mr.  Kellerman.  Might  he  relinquish  a  little  space  for 
the  three  unfortunates?  But  he  held  his  own;  he  would  not  agree! 
Even  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  he 
thought  only  of  his  needs  and  his  comfort. 

Having  no  option,  we  crowded  together  even  more,  pressing 
against  each  other  a  little  more,  and  accommodated  the  three 
miserable  newcomers.  Although  we  each  had  so  little,  each  one  of 
us  took  a  little  food  out  of  the  cache  a  donated  it  to  them.  They 
were  extremely  hungry  and  thirsty.  They  had  tasted  nothing  all 
day.  The  Amsterdam  and  the  Veklaufer  families  were  very  angry; 
they  quibbled  about  having  three  more  mouths  to  feed,  which 
meant  less  for  each  of  us.  It  would  be  more  acceptable  if  they  had 
some  money  at  least,  but  even  that  they  lacked.  What  nerve  they 
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had,  bursting  in  upon  us  thus.  They  knew  we  would  have  no  option 
other  than  to  admit  them;  for  otherwise  they  would  have  sat 
upstairs  in  the  cellar  until  they  were  discovered,  and  we  would 
have  been,  too,  together  with  them. 

My  aunt  and  my  mother  silenced  their  complaints,  saying: 
"Enough!  How  can  you  talk  that  way?  We  are  all  in  mortal  danger. 
Tomorrow  we  may  no  longer  be  here  and  you  complain  that  we 
admitted  three  more  people?  Aren't  you  ashamed?!  What  if  G-d 
forbid  the  tables  had  been  turned  and  one  of  us  had  needed  help?" 
Everyone  was  subdued  in  embarrassment,  each  immersed  in  his 
own  thoughts. 

That  evening  no  one  lit  a  burner,  out  of  fear  that  the  Germans 
had  posted  guards  in  the  building,  who  would  be  listening  for  any 
slight  noise  emanating  from  the  cellars. 
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Bombardment 


The  coming  days  were  full  of  tension  and  dread.  We  feared 
that  Langsom  and  his  sister  and  niece  had  been  followed.  Perhaps 
the  Germans  had  allowed  them  to  escape  so  that  they  would  lead 
them  to  the  last  bunker?  We  were  extremely  apprehensive.  Even 
the  arguments  about  what  space  to  give  the  uninvited  guests 
ceased.  Everyone  was  worried  about  the  immediate  future.  We 
were  sure  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  Germans 
discovered  us  too,  and  our  end  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
others.  Exactly  two  days  after  Mr.  Langsom  and  his  family  arrived, 
the  shelling  began. 

The  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  above  our  heads  came  suddenly. 
We  fell  silent  at  once,  and  the  little  ones  began  to  cry.  We  heard 
rhythmic  knocking  on  the  walls;  at  first  they  were  far  away  and 
then  they  came  increasingly  closer.  We  trembled  in  fear.  Mr. 
Kellerman's  child  cried  bitterly.  They  stuffed  his  mouth  with  a 
pillow,  and  held  him  in  their  arms  in  an  attempt  to  calm  him. 
Everyone  was  in  a  great  frenzy.  The  Germans  were  coming  closer  to 
the  entrance  to  our  bunker,  knocking  and  putting  their  ears  to  the 
wall  to  hear  any  murmur  from  down  below,  while  here  fearful 
children  were  crying  aloud  and  panicky  mothers  were  almost 
suffocating  their  children.  My  aunt  and  uncle  succeeded  somehow 
in  calming  Benny  in  their  quiet  voices.  They  promised  him,  "It  will 
be  all  right.  Everything  will  be  all  right.  They’ll  soon  go  away,  and 
we’ll  give  you  candy;  and  when  it's  quiet  we'll  go  upstairs  and  crawl 
outside  through  a  window.  And  soon,  G-d  willing,  we'll  leave  this 
place  and  go  free  and  see  birds  flying."  Thus  they  whispered  into 
his  ear  and  made  promises,  and  gradually  the  child  became  calm 
and  stopped  crying.  In  contrast,  in  times  of  stress  the  Kellerman 
family  fell  into  great  panic;  and  when  the  danger  was  passed, 
instead  of  calming  their  child  they  would  express  anger  toward  him: 
"Stop  crying,  fast!  Quiet!  The  Germans  are  coming!  Be  quiet!"  And 
did  he  not  stop  crying,  they  would  stuff  a  pillow  over  his  mouth. 
We  were  very  much  afraid  he  would  be  suffocated,  and  asked  them 
to  take  the  pillow  away  and  give  him  a  little  water  to  drink.  That 
calmed  him  and  his  crying  would  die  down.  Everyone  would 
release  the  breath  they  had  been  holding. 
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On  the  day  in  question  we  suddenly  heard  a  mighty  explosion 
above  us.  The  ceiling  shook.  The  shelves  which  Mr.  Kellerman  had 
installed  collapsed,  and  all  the  utensils  he  had  placed  upon  them 
crashed  down  in  an  enormous  racket.  Now  we  were  sure  the 
Germans  had  heard  the  noise  from  within,  and  would  come  to  drag 
us  all  out.  We  put  on  our  coats  and  waited.  We  again  heard 
footsteps  above  our  ceiling,  coming  closer  and  then  retreating.  The 
was  no  doubt,  they  were  searching  for  our  hiding  place. 

We  sat  huddled  in  our  places,  cringing  in  our  fear  and 
shuddering  in  our  impotence.  Each  parent  hugged  his  child,  as  if  to 
say:  This  is  it!  Now  we  must  part.  This  is  the  last  time  I  will  be  able 
to  hug  you,  my  child.  My  mother  too  gathered  my  brother  and  me 
to  her  bosom.  We  hugged  each  other  hard  and  didn't  let  go,  when 
suddenly  another  explosion  sounded. 

The  entire  bunker  shook.  Earth  and  plaster  and  dust 
scattered  and  landed  on  our  heads.  We  were  sure  that  our  end  had 
come.  We  wept  and  prayed.  People  muttered  "This  place  will  be 
our  grave  -  the  grave  of  brothers  buried  alive."  We  awaited  the 
end.  People  screamed  hysterically;  it  became  necessary  to  hush  and 
to  calm  them  so  that  they  would  not  bring  tragedy  upon  us.  The 
Germans  would  throw  grenades  and  run,  returning  after  they  had 
exploded  to  conduct  searches. 

After  one  of  the  explosions  my  uncle  went  over  to  the 
entrance  to  check  whether  everything  was  all  right,  or  if  something 
had  moved  out  of  place.  To  his  great  shock  he  saw  that  a  narrow 
crack  had  opened  between  the  wall  and  the  "klapa,"  and  the  "klapa" 
was  open.  The  wall  had  split  from  the  blast  and  none  of  the  men 
had  been  there  on  guard.  My  uncle  hurried  and  closed  it,  before 
the  Germans  could  come  back  and  begin  their  inspections  and 
searches.  I  heard  my  uncle  telling  my  aunt  and  my  mother  about  it 
later  in  an  angry  voice.  "It  would  only  take  a  minute  for  the 
Germans  to  discover  us.  What  stupidity  that  was!  Instead  of 
standing  watch  after  the  explosion,  the  guard  ran  to  calm  his  family, 
and  to  be  with  them!"  From  that  time  on,  they  did  not  content 
themselves  with  standing  watch,  but  held  the  "klapa"  with  two 
hands,  and  even  held  it  in  place  with  bars.  If  there  were  another 
explosion  the  incident  would  not  recur,  Heaven  forbid.  The 
nightmare  lasted  thus  for  several  hours.  Eventually  the  Nazis 
despaired  of  finding  anyone.  Presumably  they  thought  that  the  Jew 
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who  had  reported  our  existence  had  invented  the  story  in  order  to 
save  himself.  They  abandoned  the  place. 

Silence  prevailed.  We  dared  not  speak  or  even  breathe.  After 
about  an  hour,  when  we  were  sure  the  Germans  were  not  coming 
back,  we  lit  a  candle,  and  some  food  and  drink  were  distributed  to 
us.  We  agreed  unanimously  that  a  miracle  had  occurred  before  our 
eyes!  We  had  stayed  alive.  We  were  exhausted,  drained  and 
unnerved,  but  alive.  A  miracle  from  Heaven! 

My  uncle  examined  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  to  see  if  no  crack 
had  developed,  but  everything  was  fine.  He  told  us  that  the  bunker 
had  not  collapsed  thanks  to  the  fact  that  they  had  poured  earth  to 
the  height  of  a  meter  over  the  top  of  it  when  they  were  building  it. 
The  earth  had  been  extracted  from  the  hollow  of  the  bunker  inside. 
The  thickness  of  the  ceiling  had  evidently  protected  the  bunker 
form  total  collapse  from  the  blasts  of  the  grenades.  We  lifted  our 
hands  and  thanked  G-d  for  the  miracle  He  had  performed  for  us, 
and  we  thanked  my  uncle  and  his  friends  for  the  excellent  and 
efficient  work  they  had  done.  It  would  not  have  taken  much  for 
the  Germans  to  discover  us.  They  had  come  extremely  close. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  us  that  no  one  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
during  the  blasting.  It  was  our  fortune  that  everyone  was  quite 
young,  although  not  strong  or  healthy.  After  four  years  of  war, 
hunger  and  disease,  suffering  and  loss,  none  of  us  could  have  been 
healthy.  The  families  who  shared  the  bunker  with  us  had  all  lost 
very  close  relatives  to  the  murderers.  All  seventeen  of  us  were 
people  whose  hearts  were  torn  and  tattered,  sometimes  wanting  to 
join  their  loved  ones  in  death  and  sometimes  wanting  to  live  for 
their  children  and  for  the  future,  and  to  tell  the  world  what  Amolek 
had  done  to  us.  My  mother  would  repeat  again  and  again:  "Why 
should  I  live,  what  is  my  life  worth  without  my  family?  They've 
taken  them  all  from  us,  all  our  dear  ones  -  no  one  is  left:  only  you, 
my  children,  you  are  the  ones  who  still  give  me  reason  to  live. 
Without  you  I  would  not  hold  out  one  more  day."  When  I  heard  her 
speak  thus,  I  would  begin  to  cry  and  Benek  followed.  We  asked  her 
not  to  talk  that  way.  "We  want  you  to  live.  Without  you  we  too  do 
not  want  to  live!" 

And  so,  we  were  saved  from  the  blasting,  but  we  still  had 
many  hard  months  in  front  of  us.  After  the  explosions  there  was  a 
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temporary  period  of  calm.  We  gathered  all  our  strength  in  order  to 
continue  our  fight  for  survival  under  insufferable  conditions. 

The  days  and  the  nights  stretched  very  long.  Above  us  the 
workers  labored  in  the  factory,  and  we  had  to  be  more  wary  of 
them  than  of  the  Germans.  They  were  there  every  day,  and  they 
were  listening  for  us.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  always  work  in 
the  factory;  our  confederates  worked  there  too  and  thus  could  enter 
the  ghetto  and  supply  us  with  food.  What  would  happen  when  the 
work  was  finished  and  the  ghetto  was  closed,  leaving  only  shifts  of 
German  patrols?  How  would  our  suppliers  then  enter  the  ghetto? 
Would  they  still  be  able  to  supply  us  with  food?  These  questions 
troubled  our  uncle  and  all  of  us.  What  would  become  of  us  then?  If 
we  didn’t  did  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  -  we  would  die  of 
starvation.  Our  chances  of  being  saved  were  slim.  If  the  war  lasted 
much  longer,  our  chances  of  surviving  were  negligible. 

Whenever  the  Pole  and  the  Ukrainian  presented  themselves, 
it  was  like  a  holiday  for  us.  First  of  all,  they  brought  a  little  food. 
Second,  they  brought  news  of  what  was  happening  outside.  When 
they  told  us  of  the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans,  they  caused  us  such  joy  and  encouragement  that  we  had 
strength  to  hold  out  for  weeks.  We  would  sit  underground,  cut  off 
from  the  light  of  day,  cut  off  from  mankind.  Our  only  connection  to 
life  was  those  two;  without  them,  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  us.  After  they  had  gone  the  distribution  of  food  would 
begin  immediately.  Sometimes  they  brought  a  little  butter,  and  we 
would  then  eat  a  slice  of  bread  spread  very  thinly  with  butter.  It 
had  the  taste  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  inspiring  the  desire  for  more. 
But  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  for  more. 

Sometimes  there  were  a  few  potatoes  or  some  cereal, 
everything  in  small  portions,  but  it  was  enough  to  keep  us  alive. 
We  were  weak,  but  we  held  on.  When  there  was  no  food,  we  drank 
water.  The  water  was  brought  in  pails  from  above,  from  the 
building,  when  the  workers  were  no  longer  at  work.  The  water  too 
was  rationed.  We  did  not  bathe  much.  We  saved  the  water  for 
drinking. 

On  their  last  visit  our  two  friends  warned  us  that  their  visits 
would  no  longer  be  frequent.  "The  situation  is  growing  worse,"  they 
informed  us.  "We  won't  be  able  to  come  often  any  more."  They 
were  putting  themselves  in  great  danger  coming  and  going;  if  they 
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were  caught  -  we  would  all  be  in  the  same  boat.  They  also  had  a 
problem  in  obtaining  food.  Commodities  were  distributed  by 
coupon.  They  had  no  coupons  for  us,  of  course,  so  they  were  forced 
to  buy  food  on  the  black  market,  which  was  very  expensive.  During 
their  visit,  my  uncle  told  them  of  his  fears  that  among  the  laborers 
in  the  factory  above  there  were  those  who  were  suspicious  of 
something.  They  had  left  all  sorts  of  trails  to  trap  us.  "It  was  my 
fortune"  -  my  uncle  said  -  "to  have  noticed  them  and  taken  care  to 
leave  them  in  place  as  they  had  been  laid  out.  Who  knows  if  they 
haven't  heard  us?  Perhaps  they  heard  the  children's  crying.  Who 
knows?  It  causes  us  worry  and  distress." 

"You  may  be  right,  Pinchas,"  they  said.  "But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  had  been  sure,  or  had  known  for  certain  that  there 
were  Jews  below,  in  the  cellar  -  they  would  have  betrayed  you  to 
the  Germans  long  ago."  Thus  our  two  friends  encouraged  my 
apprehensive  uncle. 

One  quiet  evening  my  uncle  went  upstairs,  to  the  cellar,  and 
stood  at  the  window  to  breathe  a  little  air,  when  he  suddenly  heard 
two  voices  outside,  standing  close  to  the  window  of  our  cellar; 
standing  and  talking  among  themselves.  My  uncle  stood  and 
listened,  unable  to  move.  Abruptly  the  sound  of  falling  and  a  hard 
knock  were  heard.  Uncle  Pinchas  looked  out  and  saw  that  one  of 
the  men  had  dropped  the  keys  from  his  hand  and  they  had  fallen 
below,  into  the  cellar,  through  the  window  next  to  which  he  was 
standing.  The  man  bent  over,  put  his  hand  through  the  open  pane 
and  felt  around.  Instinctively,  without  much  thought,  my  uncle 
bent  to  the  floor,  lifted  the  keys  and  laid  them  on  the  window  sill. 
The  man  felt  around,  found  them,  picked  them  up  and  continued 
the  conversation  with  his  friend,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A 
wonder  and  a  miracle. 

We  had  by  then  spent  several  months  in  the  bunker.  After 
each  visit  from  our  friends  I  asked  my  uncle  whether  they  had 
brought  me  a  notebook  and  pencil,  and  the  answer  was  always 
negative.  I  was  very  downcast.  I  wanted  to  write,  to  describe  all 
that  was  happening  to  us  every  day;  our  feelings,  our  distress,  the 
little  joys  among  the  children  -  if  there  were  any;  all  sorts  of  events, 
small  and  large.  It  would  have  occupied  me  and  entertained  me.  I 
had  always  been  an  active  and  creative  child.  This  war  had  caused 
me  to  grow  up  prematurely,  to  become  subdued  and  serious.  I  no 
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longer  laughed.  I  saw  only  sadness,  disease,  poverty,  hunger  and 
loss.  How  could  I  be  smiling  or  gay?  I  wanted  to  communicate  with 
my  diary,  and  share  my  thoughts  with  it.  But  it  was  too  much  of  a 
luxury  to  obtain  a  notebook  in  those  days. 

Several  more  weeks  passed  and  our  two  suppliers  had  not 
appeared.  Our  food  was  running  out.  Each  day  our  portions  became 
smaller.  My  anxious  mother  took  the  little  food  she  had  and  gave  it 
to  us.  She  became  weaker.  We  were  unaware  of  her  state.  We  did 
not  understand  -  or  maybe  we  did  -  but  we  were  so  hungry  that  we 
could  not  refuse  when  she  gave  us  her  portion.  (My  Aunt  Sarah 
was  angry  with  her  and  would  secretly  force  an  extra  slice  of  bread 
upon  her,  watching  to  make  sure  she  ate  it  all.) 

The  people  sat  together  to  consult  about  what  to  do  if  our 
friends  did  not  come  soon.  They  were  all  on  the  edge  of  despair.  It 
was  decided  by  majority  that  we  would  have  to  go  outside  by  night 
to  search  for  remnants  of  food  in  the  buildings  which  served  as 
work  shops.  The  workers  would  have  left  edible  remains  behind. 

Thus  began  the  searches  in  the  buildings.  Each  night  two  men 
would  go  out  with  flashlights  looking  for  food.  The  danger  lurking 
for  them  was  great,  but  the  danger  of  death  by  hunger  was  also,  so 
there  was  no  choice.  I  remember  that  one  night  they  brought 
poppy  seeds.  They  could  find  nothing  else.  We  mixed  the  poppy 
seeds  with  a  little  sugar,  and  ate  the  mixture  for  a  week.  Poppy 
seeds  and  more  poppy  seeds. ..(For  years  thereafter  I  could  not  taste 
even  one  crumb  of  poppy  seed,  immediately  becoming  nauseous 
when  I  tried.) 
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The  Fire 


As  if  we  did  not  have  enough  trouble,  our  Polish  and 
Ukrainian  friends  did  not  arrive;  there  was  no  food  and  the  night 
searches  were  endangering  the  men.  Miraculously  they  found  a 
few  potatoes,  or  a  little  sugar,  or  some  dry  leftover  bread,  or  a  sack 
of  beans.  Whatever  they  found  was  welcome.  At  night  the  benzene 
burners  were  lit  and  whatever  had  been  found  the  night  before  was 
cooked. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Kellerman's  burner  broke.  He  asked  us 
to  loan  him  our  needle,  to  clean  out  the  hole  in  the  jet,  through 
which  the  benzene  flowed.  After  he  had  cleaned  it  he  returned  the 
needle  and  began  to  fan  the  burner.  He  put  lighter  fluid  around  the 
jet  and  lit  it,  but  the  jet  did  not  light.  Something  was  wrong.  My 
aunt  Sarah  said  to  Mrs.  Kellerman:  "Wait  a  little  until  I  cook  a  bit  of 
food  for  my  child,  and  then  I’ll  give  you  our  burner.  It's  not  worth 
fooling  around  with  a  broken  burner.  It  might  catch  fire.  Don't 
blow  on  it  so  much." 

Mr.  Kellerman  did  not  heed  my  aunt's  warnings.  He  continued 
to  fan  the  burner,  again  and  again,  again  and  again.  Everyone 
turned  to  watch  the  Kellermans  and  asked  them  to  be  careful. 
Their  son  was  asleep  in  the  corner  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  they 
wanted  to  make  him  something  to  eat  before  he  awoke. 

After  he  had  fanned  the  burner  well,  a  stream  of  benzene 
spurted  through  the  hole.  Then  Mr.  Kellerman  lit  the  lighter  fluid. 
Instantaneously  a  huge  flame  burst  forward  (since  too  much 
benzene  had  spilled  on  the  burner  and  around  it),  and  his  hands 
caught  fire.  He  panicked  and  instinctively  dropped  the  burner.  The 
fuel  spilled  and  the  flames  spread  and  caught  the  blankets  and  the 
pillows.  A  great  frenzy  ensued.  Everyone  extinguished  their 
burners  and  hurried  to  put  out  the  fire  with  blankets;  but  the 
flames  spread  quickly,  and  smoke  choked  our  throats.  Everyone 
screamed  and  ran  for  the  entry.  The  children  cried  and  were 
hysterical.  Someone  opened  the  'klapa"  and  everyone  pushed  in  the 
direction  of  the  exit.  The  panic  was  great,  and  people  forgot  the 
rules  of  caution:  they  screamed  and  cried  and  whined!  The  noise 
was  great.  When  everyone  was  upstairs,  in  the  cellar,  my  uncle 
yelled:  "People,  be  quiet!  Think  what  you're  doing.  Do  you  want  to 
bring  disaster  upon  us,  after  all  we've  been  through?  We'll  bring 
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destruction  upon  ourselves  by  our  own  hand!"  Silence  spread.  And 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  hush  a  fearful  shriek  was  heard, 
which  emanated  from  Mrs.  Kellerman's  throat:  "My  child!  Where  is 
my  child?  He  was  left  downstairs!"  "G-d  Almighty!"  people 
screamed,  "Where  did  you  leave  him?"  Mr.  Kellerman  ran  toward 
the  entrance  as  a  madman,  crawled  inside  and  jumped  down  into 
the  bunker,  which  was  entirely  filled  with  smoke. 

Mrs.  Kellerman  stood  and  cried  out  loud:  "The  boy  is 
downstairs;  he's  asleep!  We  forgot  him!  In  all  the  panic  we  lost  our 
heads  and  forgot  our  child!"  Mr.  Kellerman  wrapped  the  burning 
child  in  a  blanket  and  carried  him  upstairs.  The  boy  was  all  black 
and  sooty,  full  of  burns.  He  was  in  an  extremely  grave  condition. 
We  had  no  medications.  I  remember  how  they  smeared  the  child 
with  oil  from  head  to  foot.  He  whimpered  in  a  weak  voice.  It  was 
an  appalling  sight  to  see  the  sweet  little  one  wreathing  in  pain, 
completely  covered  with  soot,  with  high-degree  burns,  and  we  with 
no  means  to  help  him.  We  all  stood  there  surrounding  the  child 
who  was  lying  on  the  hard  ground.  We  wept  aloud  over  the  terrible 
tragedy,  over  our  bitter  fate,  over  our  helplessness. 

The  parents  of  this  their  firstborn  were  almost  crazed.  They 
ceaselessly  shouted  and  banged  their  heads  against  the  wall.  Mr. 
Langsom  and  Mr.  Amsterdam  took  Mr.  Kellerman  aside,  and  tried 
with  all  their  might  to  calm  him.  They  quieted  him  and  gave  him 
water  to  drink.  They  told  him  that  the  child  had  relaxed  a  little  and 
that  that  was  a  good  sign.  "It  will  quickly  get  better;  he'll  recover 
and  the  wounds  will  heal."  The  women  did  the  same  for  Mrs. 
Kellerman,  calming  and  distracting  her,  for  there  was  danger  that 
on  such  a  quiet  night  the  screams  would  be  heard  far  from  the 
building,  and  perhaps  reach  the  ears  of  the  Germans  despite  their 
distance  from  us.  On  such  a  still  night  anything  was  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Uncle  Pinchas  had  climbed  down  into  the  bunker 
to  see  what  the  situation  was.  He  tarried  there  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  then  returned,  saying:  "You  can  go  down.  The  fire  has 
died  down  and  the  smoke  dissipated.  There's  no  further  danger." 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  little  one  suffered  in  his 
pain,  weeping  ceaselessly.  They  put  cold  compresses  on  him  and 
smeared  him  with  oil  Nothing  helped.  On  the  third  day  he  lost 
consciousness,  and  a  few  hours  later  he  returned  his  soul  to  his 
Creator. 
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Deep  mourning  descended  on  us  all.  We  asked  G-d  in  what 
way  the  little  one  had  sinned.  Why  had  he  been  the  one  to  be 
taken?  He  had  been  a  cute  and  innocent  child! 

He  was  the  first  victim.  They  wrapped  him  in  a  sheet  and 
bore  him  upstairs  to  the  cellar.  Only  the  men  carried  him.  They 
went  to  a  distant  basement,  dug  a  small  hole  where  the  earth  was 
not  hard,  and  buried  him  there  by  covering  him  with  dirt  and 
packing  it  hard.  In  order  to  hide  the  fresh  digging  they  covered  it 
with  various  cartons  and  pieces  of  junk  found  in  the  neighboring 
cellars,  hoping  no  worker  or  German  would  descend  to  that 
particular  basement.  The  mother  and  the  father  wept  bitterly  and 
howled  in  their  grief  over  their  beloved  child.  They  did  not  care  if 
they  were  discovered  because  of  their  yelling.  "We  don’t  want  to 
live,"  they  screamed. 

That  frightful  night  after  the  fire  we  sat  on  our  sooty 
mattresses.  We  neither  ate  nor  drank.  We  sat  and  waited  for  the 
Germans,  who  had  surely  heard  our  shouts  and  were  perhaps 
already  on  their  way  to  us.  Just  as  on  that  day  when  they  had 
bombarded  our  cellar  and  we  had  been  sure  they  would  discover 
us,  so  now  too  we  were  certain  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time 
until  they  came  and  broke  in  upon  our  bunker.  They  would  drag  us 
out  and  stand  us  at  the  "Wall  of  Death"  in  the  ghetto,  as  they  had 
done  to  all  the  Jews  who  had  been  removed  from  the  bunkers  and 
from  all  the  other  hideouts. 

As  she  had  done  at  every  other  time  of  crisis,  so  now  too 
Mother  held  my  brother  and  me,  cheered  us  and  calmed  us  so  we 
would  not  be  afraid.  She  told  us  that  even  if  one  died  "the  soul  goes 
up  to  Heaven  and  meets  all  the  relatives,  who  have  also  gone  up  to 
Heaven;  and  when  the  Moshioch  (Messiah)  comes,  we'll  all  arise  and 
be  together.  We'll  see  Papa  and  Grandma  and  all  the  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins  we  love."  The  faith  that  these  things  would  really 
happen  comforted  us  in  moments  of  distress. 

The  clock  hands  moved  slowly  along.  Each  one  of  us  mourned 
in  his  comer.  No  one  spoke  a  word.  All  ears  were  tuned  to  any 
murmur  above.  Eyes  were  turned  toward  the  ceiling.  The  men 
were  standing  guard  at  the  entry.  After  an  hour  or  two,  when  we 
saw  that  nothing  had  happened,  we  began  to  recover  and  to  speak 
quietly.  Maybe  no  one  had  heard  us  after  all. 
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Meanwhile  the  children  began  to  cry,  and  they  aroused  the 
adults  from  the  shock  which  had  overcome  them.  Suddenly 
everyone  remembered  that  we  had  eaten  nothing,  and  soon  it 
would  be  dawn.  They  immediately  prepared  something  to  eat  to 
sustain  us.  We  drank  a  little  water  for  dessert  and  felt  a  little 
calmer. 

The  following  night,  to  his  joy  and  ours,  my  uncle  heard  the 
agreed-upon  knock  of  our  friends.  At  once  two  men  ascended  to  a 
distant  cellar,  hid  themselves  behind  posts  and  waited  to  see  if  the 
signal  had  really  been  from  our  acquaintances.  As  they 
approached,  our  men  could  make  out  the  forms  of  the  Ukrainian 
Musko,  and  the  Pole.  They  hugged  them  happily  and  asked 
whether  they  had  brought  any  food.  They  had,  but  not  a  lot.  Times 
were  very  hard  -  they  related.  The  Germans  had  augmented  the 
patrols,  and  it  was  hard  to  steal  inside;  one  could  not  know  what 
would  happen  tomorrow...  There  were  rumors  that  the  factories 
were  about  to  be  closed.  The  work  had  run  out.  When  the  workers 
were  let  off  and  the  factories  closed,  it  would  be  many  times  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  enter  the  ghetto.  My  uncle  told  them 
about  the  poor  child  who  had  died  the  previous  night  without 
benefit  of  drugs  or  soothing  ointments.  They  shared  our  sorrow, 
but  could  not  help  much.  They  said  it  was  very  difficult  to 
purchase  medications  in  the  pharmacy  without  a  doctor's 
prescription.  No  druggist  would  hazard  selling  drugs  without  a 
prescription. 

About  a  week  after  our  friends'  visit  quiet  prevailed.  In  the 
building  above  us  the  banging  of  the  hammers  and  the  rasping  of 
the  saws  ceased.  The  footsteps  of  the  workers  fell  silent  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices  disappeared.  Silence  reigned.  We  were  very 
worried,  for  we  knew  it  was  a  bad  sign  for  us.  It  would  be  difficult 
now  to  find  an  excuse  to  enter  the  ghetto.  The  only  possibility 
would  be  to  sneak  in.  Who  would  want  to  endanger  himself  for  a 
few  miserable  Jews?  The  situation  deteriorated  and  the  people  got 
very  weak.  There  were  those  who  never  arose  from  their 
mattresses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  children  were  allowed  to  go  upstairs  to 
the  cellar  more  frequently,  since  there  was  no  longer  a  risk  that  the 
workers  would  lay  traps  for  us.  There  were  no  more  workers.  The 
cellar  was  ours. 
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The  nights  on  which  we  were  permitted  to  go  up  to  the  cellar 
to  breathe  some  fresh  air  were  festive  occasions  for  us.  Our  parents 
would  say  to  us:  "Go  upstairs,  but  be  careful;  don't  talk  out  loud  or 
make  any  noise.  If  you  hear  any  footsteps,  come  down 
immediately;  don't  stay  more  than  half  an  hour!"  Those  were  the 
limitations,  but  they  were  better  than  laying  around  all  day  on  a 
mattress  with  no  possibility  of  standing  up  or  walking  around  a 
little.  Our  legs  had  become  very  stiff. 

When  we  went  upstairs,  first  of  all  we  stretched  our  bones. 
We  shook  our  hands  and  legs,  which  had  suffered  from  insufficient 
blood  flow  for  long  months,  for  lack  of  movement.  We  paced  back 
and  forth  along  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  in  order  to  habituate  our  legs 
to  walking.  Initially  we  would  hold  on  to  the  walls  so  as  not  to  fall. 
We  were  unsteady  on  our  feet,  and  very  weak.  But  gradually  we 
became  accustomed  to  walking  and  we  let  go  of  the  walls.  The 
moon  lit  up  the  cellar  for  us,  and  by  its  light  we  could  see  each 
other's  faces.  We  smiled  and  conversed  a  little,  but  mainly  we 
desired  to  look  out  through  the  small  window  pane.  We  wanted  to 
see  the  sky,  the  stars  and  the  moon,  the  houses  and  the  plants.  We 
were  little  and  the  tiny  window  was  up  high,  under  the  ceiling.  The 
tallest  of  us  was  Yurek,  the  Amsterdams'  son.  He  was  already 
sixteen,  and  in  our  eyes  a  grown-up.  We  asked  him  to  lift  us  so  we 
could  peek  outside.  He  agreed,  and  lifted  each  of  us  by  turn, 
holding  each  of  us  up  for  a  few  minutes.  Thus  we  could  breathe 
fresh  air  and  see  the  outside  world,  which  still  existed,  but  for 
others  and  not  for  us.  We  had  to  make  do  with  the  moldy  basement 
air.  Instead  of  living  between  the  four  walls  of  a  house,  we  had  to 
live  in  a  pit  which  was  all  damp  and  moldy  earth,  filled  with 
unhealthy  humidity  in  place  of  fresh  air. 

When  my  turn  came,  I  was  very  excited.  Now  I  would  see 
what  was  happening  outside,  see  the  beautiful  sky  strewn  with 
stars,  and  the  moon.  Perhaps  I  would  see  a  bird  in  flight,  or  a 
butterfly,  or  maybe  a  flower.  Yurek  held  me  up  a  few  minutes;  I 
held  on  to  the  window  panes  in  order  to  lighten  his  burden.  It  was 
a  pleasant  feeling  to  be  held  in  a  boy's  hands  and  to  look  out  at  the 
world.  Finally,  he  set  me  down  and  asked,  "Well,  did  you  see  what 
you  wanted  to  see?" 

"Not  everything,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  see  birds  or  flowers.  Only 
the  sky,  the  stars  and  the  moon." 
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"That's  enough, "  he  said.  "Until  now  we  couldn't  see  even  that 
much.  If  only  we're  able  to  come  here  every  evening,  to  walk 
around  a  little  in  the  cellar  and  to  talk.  If  you  want,  I'll  lift  you 
every  time  we  come  up  here,  and  maybe  once  you'll  succeed  in 
seeing  a  flying  bird.  You  won't  see  plants  or  flowers  in  the  ghetto, 
where  there  are  only  a  wall,  a  barbed-wire  fence,  watch  towers  and 
houses  with  peeling  plaster.  Other  than  that  the  ghetto  is 
completely  empty.  Everything's  deserted." 

We  were  allowed  to  go  up  every  few  days,  whenever  the 
situation  was  completely  quiet.  My  uncle  would  ascend  first,  check 
the  area  all  around,  inspect  the  other  cellars,  and  listen  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  was  walking  nearby.  If  everything  was  all 
right  we  were  allowed  to  come  up.  One  of  the  men  would  lift  us  up 
toward  the  opening,  and  my  uncle,  standing  above,  would  stretch 
out  a  hand  and  pull  us  up.  During  all  the  time  we  spent  in  the 
upper  cellar,  one  of  the  men  would  guard  the  open  entrance. 

Our  conversations  upstairs  were  interesting  in  themselves. 
We  talked  about  matters  that  were  topical  at  the  time.  Certain 
questions  especially  troubled  us:  When  would  the  Russians  finally 
come  to  Przemys'l  and  liberate  us?  How  long  could  a  person  live 
without  food?  Why  did  all  this  happen  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the 
Christians?  What  great  sin  had  the  Jews  committed,  that  G-d  had 
punished  us  so  severely?  We  had  no  answers  to  these  disturbing 
questions,  nor  did  the  adults.  The  most  disturbing  question  was  - 
had  the  Germans  not  yet  despaired  of  finding  us,  and  if  so  -  when 
would  they  come  again  to  look  for  us?  We  hoped  they  would  never 
come  again.  They  would  surely  have  been  convinced,  after  their 
shelling,  that  there  were  no  survivors  and  would  leave  us  alone. 
That  was  our  opinion,  the  children. 

As  Yurek  (the  Amsterdams'  son)  had  promised  me,  every  time 
we  went  upstairs  he  lifted  me,  and  I  filled  my  lungs  with  clean  air. 
I  looked  out,  but  I  could  not  always  see  something.  If  it  was  a 
moonless  night,  I  could  actually  see  nothing.  But  just  looking  was 
pleasant,  and  pleasant  too  the  contact  and  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  someone  who  was  a  boy.  It  was  a  new  and  original 
feeling,  budding  in  that  dark  basement.  From  that  time  on  we 
would  exchange  embarrassed  glances  and  lower  our  heads.  It  was  a 
little  change  in  the  routine  of  those  days. 
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Sometimes  we  would  trade  views  and  discuss  things  like 
adults.  He  of  course  knew  a  lot  more  than  I  did  about  the  world 
and  about  life.  I  knew  nothing. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  nights  when  we  would  all  go  upstairs 
and  could  talk  without  the  grown-ups  constantly  hushing  us,  and 
express  our  opinions  freely. 

A  month  after  the  death  of  the  Kellermans'  little  boy,  Mrs. 
Tennenbaum  fell  ill  and  died  a  few  days  later.  The  illness  had 
surely  been  caused  by  hunger  and  weakness.  Peolple  had  not  the 
strength  to  overcome  such  a  state;  we  were  helpless  against  death. 
An  air  of  mourning  fell  over  everyone  in  the  bunker.  Again 
preparations  were  made  for  burial.  All  the  men  ascended  at  night 
with  spades  and,  in  the  same  cellar  where  the  boy  had  been  buried, 
dug  another  hole  and  buried  our  second  casualty.  Mr.  Langsom  and 
his  niece  Dziunia  sat  and  wept  over  her  for  days  and  nights.  They 
themselves  were  so  weak  that  they  could  barely  cry.  "What  will  I 
do  without  you?  What  are  our  lives  worth  anyhow?  Mamma, 
Mamma!"  howled  the  girl  -  until  she  collapsed  on  her  mattress. 
People  sprinkled  water  on  her,  offered  her  drinks  and  gave  her 
solace  as  well  as  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

After  Mrs.  Tennenbaum’s  death,  none  of  us,  especially  her 
daughter  Dziunia,  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  cellar  for  a  long  time.  We 
had  no  heart  for  it.  People  were  apathetic,  as  if  life  were  not 
important  any  more.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  if  they  discovered 
us  or  not,  for  we  would  all  die  in  the  bunker  anyway,  from  lack  of 
food  and  air.  The  cursed  war  would  never  end! 

After  a  month  or  two  of  holding  up  well,  Mr.  Amsterdam's 
condition  became  bad.  He  was  a  tall  and  solid  man.  Before  the  war 
the  Amsterdams  had  been  a  very  rich  family,  but  what  good  did 
money  do?  We  could  not  obtain  food  even  in  exchange  for  money. 
He  lay  motionless  for  a  few  days,  neither  speaking  nor  reacting  - 
and  thereafter  he  passed  on.  I  remember  asking  my  mother  the 
reason  for  his  death.  We  could  not  tell  what  disease  had  attacked 
him.  My  mother  explained  to  me  that  people  do  not  always  die  of 
illness.  One  can  also  die  of  weakness  or  of  despair,  when  the  body 
and  the  soul  no  longer  resist.  They  simply  cannot  and  will  not  fight 
any  more. 

I  looked  at  my  friend  Yurek,  whose  mattress  was  at  the  far 
end  of  the  bunker,  and  saw  him  hug  his  mother,  cradling  her  head, 
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and  both  of  them  were  weeping  bitterly  over  their  father  who  was 
no  more.  This  was  already  our  third  dead.  There  were  now  three 
graves  upstairs  in  the  basement.  Which  one  of  us  was  to  be  next? 

We  children  were  never  allowed  to  see  the  cellar  in  which  our 
dead  had  been  buried.  In  general,  many  things  were  hidden  from 
us,  because  the  adults  wanted  to  save  us  suffering.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  hide  the  sight  of  death  within  a  such  a  tiny  and  crowded 
area?  Misery  and  loss  became  constant  companions  to  us.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  unending  sorrow  and  mourning,  my  brother  and  I 
did  not  notice  at  all  that  our  mother  was  becoming  increasingly 
weaker,  for  she  had  not  eaten  real  food  for  many  days.  She  had 
been  living  on  water  and  bread  crumbs.  We  saw  her  lay  prone  a 
great  deal,  and  her  nerves  were  shattered.  She  could  not  bear  the 
arguments  between  us  and  would  become  angry  with  us  and  shout 
when  we  squabbled.  We  had  not  been  accustomed  to  Mother 
raising  her  voice  to  us;  we  sensed  that  she  was  nervous  and  lay 
down  a  lot.  Aunt  would  say  to  us:  "Don't  distress  your  Mamma. 
Poor  thing,  she  has  no  strength."  We  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she 
was  very  thin  and  pale. 

The  situation  deteriorated  greatly.  For  weeks  our  friends  did 
not  visit  us  and  bring  us  supplies.  We  had  already  eaten  all  the  dry 
green  moldy  bread,  and  anything  else  we  had  had.  Our  store  was 
completely  empty  of  foodstuffs.  Every  night  the  men  would  go 
wandering  through  the  ghetto.  The  Germans  had  left  our  street  and 
distanced  themselves  from  us.  The  men  moved  as  shadows  hugging 
the  walls,  going  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  food  remnants. 
They  looked  everywhere,  including  in  the  garbage  pails;  if  they 
found  potato  peels,  we  would  cook  them  and  eat  them.  Whatever 
they  found  was  good,  as  long  as  it  was  edible.  There  were  nights 
when  they  found  nothing  and  came  back  empty-handed.  Our 
stomachs  grumbled  from  hunger  and  there  was  nothing  with  which 
to  fill  them. 

One  night  they  returned  with  a  sack  of  beans  in  their  hands. 
The  joy  was  great.  The  benzene  burners  were  immediately  lit  and 
the  beans  put  on  to  cook.  An  hour  later  the  beans  were  still  hard; 
after  two  hours  we  and  our  stomachs  were  all  waiting  impatiently 
but  the  beans  were  still  hard.  After  three  hours  of  cooking  we  said: 
enough!  It  was  a  shame  to  use  up  the  little  benzene  we  still  had. 
We  could  not  waste  any  more.  The  beans  were  half  cooked, 
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partially  softened  but  still  partially  firm.  They  were  divided  into 
portions  and  offered  to  all.  My  brother  and  I  tasted  them,  but  they 
were  too  hard  for  us  to  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  Mother  was 
starving.  She  saw  that  there  was  enough,  and  that  we  had  left  our 
portion,  so  she  ate  both  hers  and  ours.  Her  stomach  was  not 
accustomed  to  food,  especially  not  such  hard  and  heavy  food.  She 
could  not  have  digested  the  beans  even  if  they  had  been  cooked 
properly,  how  much  more  so  could  she  not  when  they  were  still 
firm. 

The  next  day  Mother  was  ill.  She  suffered  an  attack  of 
stomach  pains,  diarrhea  and  vomiting.  The  poor  woman  almost 
retched  out  her  soul.  When  there  was  no  more  left  to  vomit,  she  lay 
so  still  and  weak  and  terribly  pale  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  die. 
I  sat  by  her  side  and  caressed  her  face.  Dear  Mamma,  had  at  last 
allowed  herself  to  eat  something  after  such  an  extended  fast,  but 
her  stomach  had  digested  nothing.  Aunt  Sarah  tried  to  give  her 
something  to  drink,  but  after  she  ate  or  drank  anything,  she  was 
immediately  assailed  by  an  attack  of  diarrhea.  It  was  necessary  to 
wash  her  more  often  and  to  change  her  clothes.  The  burden  of 
doing  so  fell  upon  my  aunt's  shoulders,  and  she  herself  was  in  a 
weakened  condition.  My  uncle  was  now  obliged  to  go  upstairs  twice 
during  the  day  and  at  night  in  order  to  dump  the  wastes,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  stench  in  the  bunker.  On  one  occasion  when  my 
Aunt  Sarah  changed  my  mother's  dress,  I  was  overcome  with  shock. 
Mother  was  no  more  than  a  skeleton.  So  thin!  I  was  very  alarmed 
when  I  saw  her  so.  From  then  on  I  began  to  fear  that  Mother  was 
going  to  die. 

One  day  our  two  allies  reappeared  and  brought  a  few  supplies. 
My  aunt  said  to  Uncle  Pinchas:  "You  must  tell  them  to  bring 
medicine  for  my  sister  Esther.  She  has  to  have  something  for  her 
diarrhea,  or  she  won't  hold  out!"  I  remember  her  asking  for 
charcoal  pills  urgently!  A  few  days  passed,  and  they  informed  us 
that  we  could  not  get  even  charcoal  pills  without  a  physician's 
prescription.  Mother  continued  to  be  tormented  by  pain.  The 
diarrhea  would  not  cease,  and  she  suffered  from  it  after  every  drop 
of  water  or  crumb  of  food.  Her  system  had  completely  ceased 
digesting  anything.  She  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  could  hardly 
talk.  We  took  turns  sitting  with  her:  Uncle  Pinchas,  Aunt  Sarah,  my 
brother,  and  I. 
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We  were  in  despair,  having  no  way  to  help  her.  We  simply 
sat  and  looked  at  Mamma,  at  how  she  was  fading  from  day  to  day, 
each  time  looking  smaller  and  thinner,  and  indescribably  pale! 
Terrifyingly  pale!  She  agonized  in  silence  so  as  not  to  worry  us.  We 
had  no  pill  to  lessen  her  pain.  The  nightmare  lasted  for  days,  and 
no  help  arrived.  I  prayed  before  I  went  to  sleep  each  night:  Please, 
G-d,  don’t  take  my  mother.  Send  her  medicine,  make  her  well.  We 
need  her  so  much.  We  have  no  father;  leave  us  our  mother  at  least. 

My  little  brother  sensed  that  something  bad  was  coming.  He 
sat  near  her  and  did  not  leave  her  for  a  moment.  We  even  stopped 
our  bickering.  We  held  her  hands,  each  on  one  side,  and  never  left 
her.  We  spoke  to  her,  but  could  not  hear  her  reply.  Her  voice  was 
very  faint.  My  aunt  begged  my  uncle:  "Give  them  more  money. 
Promise  them  that  when  we  leave  here  we'll  give  them  everything 
we  can,  just  let  them  bring  the  pills."  Perhaps  at  that  stage 
medication  would  still  have  helped  stop  the  diarrhea  -  who  knows! 
They  came,  apologized  again,  but  to  their  sorrow  they  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  the  medication.  Aunt  was  despairing.  She  hid  her 
desperation  and  her  lack  of  hope  from  us,  encouraging  us  by  saying: 
"My  children,  don't  lose  hope!  You'll  see  that  they'll  yet  bring  the 
medicine.  Mamma  will  take  it  and  get  better."  We  waited  for  the 
medicine  as  for  the  Messiah.. .We  studied  Mother's  thin  and  tortured 
face,  which  had  once  been  beautiful  and  shining  with  kindness.  We 
looked  at  her  lovely  blue  eyes  which  were  now  dim.  Her  fair  hair, 
which  had  once  flowed  and  crowned  her  face  with  soft  waves,  was 
now  gray  and  glued  to  her  face  with  perspiration.  She  was  not  the 
same  woman  and  not  the  same  mother.  She  lay  in  silence  and 
suffering,  apathetic  to  her  surroundings. 

We  were  not  accustomed  to  our  mother's  apathy  toward  us. 
What  had  happened  to  her!  Why  was  she  like  this?  We  asked  Aunt 
Sarah  why  she  didn't  raise  herself  a  little.  We  were  very  worried, 
but  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  the  severity  of  her  condition.  They 
did  not  tell  us  the  truth  nor  prepare  us  for  what  was  to  happen. 

Meanwhile  the  diarrhea  changed  to  water;  there  was  no 
longer  anything  in  her  stomach  and  plain  water  simply  flowed  from 
her  body.  Aunt  and  Uncle  were  totally  exhausted.  All  of  us 
suffered  greatly  because  of  her  grave  condition.  Day  and  night  we 
heard  her  quiet  groans.  She  spoke  very  little. 
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One  day  she  felt  a  little  better,  turned  on  her  side  and  spoke 
to  me:  "Listen,  my  child,"  she  said  in  a  thin  voice  which  was  barely 
audible.  "I  won’t  live  long;  my  end  is  near.  You  must  be  strong. 
You  are  already  a  big  girl."  I  did  not  let  her  continue.  I  burst  into 
bitter  weeping.  Benek  heard  me  cry  and  immediately  joined  me, 
and  we  both  wept  together.  We  yelled,  "You  won't  die!  You'll  stay 
with  us,  you'll  live!  We  have  no  one  but  you.  Don't  leave  us, 
Mamma.  Please!" 

Aunt  came  over  to  us  and  tried  to  calm  us.  She  said:  "Rivkele, 
listen  to  what  Mamma  has  to  say  to  you.  She  hasn't  much  strength. 
Both  of  you  be  quiet  and  listen  to  her  words."  Mother  began  to 
speak  again,  in  a  weak  and  quiet  voice:  "My  Rivkele  and  Benek, 
listen  to  me.  You,  Rivkele,  are  big  and  you  understand.  You  know 
how  much  we've  suffered  throughout  the  war.  I  did  everything  I 
could  to  save  you  from  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  enemy.  We  went 
through  trouble  and  suffering  together.  We  ran  from  place  to  place. 
We  hid  and  succeeded  in  escaping  them.  I've  suffered  a  lot.  I  lost 
everything  that  was  dear  to  me:  my  mother,  my  husband,  my  whole 
family.  Only  we  were  left!  I  fought  for  you.  For  you,  I  did 
everything,  and  saved  you  -  and  that's  the  main  thing.  You'll 
survive.  You're  young  and  your  whole  future  is  ahead  of  you.  Take 
care  of  your  brother  and  help  him.  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas 
will  be  your  family  from  now  on.  Listen  to  them.  Honor  them  and 
love  them  as  your  parents.  Don't  fight  with  your  brother,  always  be 
together.  Don't  split  up.  Be  like  a  mother  to  him,  he's  younger  and 
weaker  than  you.  He'll  need  you  now  more  than  ever.  Rivkele, 
remember  your  birthdays,  the  city  where  you  were  born,  and 
everything  we've  gone  through  together.  And  especially,  remember 
both  of  you  that  I  loved  you  more  than  anything  in  the  world!" 
Mother  became  very  weak  and  stopped  talking. 

Suddenly  Aunt  noticed  that  Mamma  had  fainted.  A  protesting 
cry  burst  from  her  throat,  "Esther,  Esterke!  Wake  up!"  She  began 
to  shake  her,  to  call  her,  to  shout.  My  uncle  came  running.  They 
poured  water  over  her  and  shook  her  and  yelled  until  they 
succeeded  in  waking  her.  She  opened  her  eyes.  They  were  clouded 
and  glassy.  Aunt  Sarah  prevailed  in  bringing  her  back  to  this 
world,  but  not  for  long. 

Aunt  sat  by  Mamma's  side  that  whole  day,  inducing  her  with 
the  words:  "You  can't  go,  Esterke.  You  have  children,  you  must  live 
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for  them.  Please  hold  on  a  little  longer.  Our  friends  promised  to 
bring  the  medicine.  They  should  be  here  tonight  with  it.  Please 
hang  on!" 

Mother  was  yet  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  Aunt:  "Take  care  of 
my  children  and  be  good  to  them.  That's  my  last  wish."  Thereafter 
she  could  no  longer  speak.  My  aunt  fed  her  a  spoonful  of  water 
from  time  to  time.  Other  than  that  nothing  passed  her  lips. 

All  day  Mamma  lay  with  open,  clouded  eyes,  half  awake  and 
half  asleep,  probably  unseeing.  Late  in  the  evening  our  two  friends 
did  arrive,  at  last  bringing  the  coveted  medicine.  It  was  a  black 
syrupy  liquid.  Here  finally  was  the  potion  we  had  so  awaited  for 
days  and  weeks.  But  it  had  come  too  late. 

My  uncle  lifted  Mother's  head  and  my  aunt  pushed  a  spoonful 
of  the  syrup  into  her  mouth.  Mother  could  hardly  swallow.  Half 
the  medicine  spilled.  Aunt  decided  to  give  her  another  spoonful,  in 
case  nothing  had  reached  her  stomach.  Mother  could  not  swallow  at 
all.  All  the  efforts  had  all  been  for  nothing! 

All  that  night  my  aunt  sat  by  Mother.  We  fell  asleep  for  a  few 
hours.  Toward  morning  we  were  awakened.  Mamma  was  no  longer 
with  us.  She  had  gone  to  return  her  soul  to  her  Maker.  It  was  the 
27th  of  Adar  -  February,  1944,  about  three  months  before  the 
liberation. 

We  looked  at  her.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping.  For  a  long  time 
now  she  had  not  looked  like  the  mother  we  had  known  before  we 
had  arrived  at  the  ghetto.  But  her  expression  was  peaceful  now. 
They  covered  her  face  with  a  sheet  and  did  not  allow  us  to  look  at 
her  any  more.  My  brother  Benek  was  overtaken  with  terrible 
weeping  and  I  followed.  It  was  hard  to  calm  him.  He  did  not  want 
her  face  to  be  covered.  He  was  only  seven,  and  had  not  yet  grasped 
the  fact  that  Mamma  had  left  us  forever. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  brought  upstairs  to  the  little 
cemetery  in  the  distant  cellar.  She  seemed  so  small  and  shrunken, 
a  mere  skeleton.  Nothing  was  left  of  her.  We  wanted  to  go  up  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  to  see  how  she  was  buried,  but  Aunt  did  not 
allow  it.  She  said  to  me,  "Take  care  of  the  two  children,  Benek  and 
Benny,  until  we  return.  This  is  not  a  spectacle  for  children!"  We 
remained  downstairs.  We  held  each  other  and  cried  until  our  tears 
were  dry  and  we  had  no  more. 
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When  Aunt  and  Uncle  returned  from  the  improvised  funeral, 
they  saw  how  depressed  we  were  as  we  sat  and  wept.  They  hugged 
us  and  said:  "Don't  cry,  children.  We'll  be  like  a  Mamma  and  Papa 
to  you  now.  We'll  take  care  of  you  and  worry  about  you."  Aunt 
added:  "As  I  promised  your  Mamma,  you'll  always  be  with  us.  G-d 
took  Mamma  to  Heaven,  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  she'll  watch 
over  us  from  above.  May  she  rest  in  peace!" 

Thus  was  the  funeral  ceremony  concluded.  We  could  not  find 
comfort.  We  asked  her  many  more  questions  -  about  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  whether  it  was  nice  there,  in  Heaven,  and  about  how 
Mamma  could  see  us  from  there.  And  would  she  return  to  us  when 
the  Moshioch  comes? 

My  aunt  took  three  slices  of  bread  out  from  her  hiding  place, 
spread  them  with  butter,  and  served  them  to  the  three  of  us.  I 
looked  at  the  bread  and  the  butter  and  could  not  believe  my  eyes. 
We  ate  the  tastiest  bread  and  butter  in  the  world.  It  had  been 
months  since  we'd  tasted  relatively  fresh  bread  with  butter.  It  was 
the  best  tranquilizer  imaginable.  We  stopped  crying. 

We  heard  the  neighbors  whispering:  "The  poor  children. 
Orphaned  of  father  and  mother..."  The  word  "orphan"  impressed 
itself  upon  my  consciousness.  I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it.  In  the 
future  I  was  to  hear  it  many  times,  and  I  always  flinched  from  it.  I 
did  not  want  us  to  be  objects  of  sympathy.  I  wanted  us  to  be  like 
the  other  children,  but  I  always  did  feel  we  were  different. 

In  our  bunker,  every  child  save  one  had  already  been 
orphaned  of  one  or  both  parents.  My  aunt  removed  Mother's 
mattress  and  told  us  to  move  closer  to  each  other.  From  then  on  we 
slept  side  by  side.  We  stopped  fighting  and  bickering.  I  had  a  duty 
to  take  care  of  my  brother.  At  once  I  felt  grown  up,  having  been 
charged  with  responsibility  for  my  little  brother.  I  bore  that 
responsibility  for  many  years  thereafter. 

During  the  nights  or  the  days  (who  could  tell  the  difference?) 
that  followed,  we  often  dreamed  about  Mamma.  We  dreamed  she 
was  laying  beside  us  and  telling  us  lovely  stories,  or  teaching  us 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  as  she  used  to  do.  We  would 
awaken  and  see  that  she  was  not  there  next  to  us,  but  that  it  had 
been  a  dream.  Then  we  could  not  stop  crying  and  mourning.  The 
wound  refused  to  heal;  everything  reminded  us  of  Mamma.  Our 
friends  would  come  over  to  comfort  us.  Yurek  suggested  that  we  go 
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upstairs  and  look  out  the  window  -  and  we’d  talk  -  but  I  refused.  I 
was  not  in  the  mood.  I  thought  to  myself  that  there  above  us,  in 
some  cellar,  my  dear  mother  was  buried,  and  should  I  play  with  my 
friends  and  converse  pleasantly?  No,  I  did  not  want  to  do  that!  I 
could  not! 

My  brother  used  to  cry  at  night  and  look  for  Mother. 
"Where’s  Mamma?  I  want  Mamma!"  I  would  comfort  him,  as  much 
as  I  could.  Aunt  Sarah  too  tried  to  calm  him,  holding  him  to  her 
until  he  stopped  crying  and  fell  asleep.  I  used  to  weep  silently,  the 
tears  flowing  from  my  eyes.  I  made  no  sound,  so  no  one  would 
hear  me  and  know  I  was  crying.  Everyone  always  pointed  out  how 
brave  I  was,  and  how  grown  up,  and  how  well  I  watched  after  my 
brother.  Thus  I  became  an  adult  prematurely,  responsible  and 
serious  -  and  sad.  What  did  life  have  in  store  for  me? 

Aunt  used  to  comfort  us.  "When  we  leave  here  and  are  free, 
you’ll  live  with  us,  and  we,  Uncle  Pinchas  and  I,  will  take  care  of 
you  and  watch  over  you  as  if  you  were  our  own  children,  as  I 
promised  your  mother  before  she  died."  That  would  comfort  and 
calm  me  a  lot.  My  mother’s  death  had  a  strong  effect  on  my  aunt. 
More  than  once  I  witnessed  her  crying  and  asking  Uncle  Pinchas: 
"Why?  Why  was  she  taken  from  her  children?  What  was  her  sin, 
what  was  the  children's  sin?  When  will  this  suffering  be  over? 
And  what  does  their  future  hold?  Will  we  ever  be  liberated  from 
this  death-pit?  Doesn't  G-d  see  our  suffering?  Doesn't  He  have  pity 
on  the  little  ones,  who  haven't  yet  had  a  chance  to  sin?!" 

My  uncle  would  console  her  and  us,  and  relate  that  our 
"friends"  had  told  him  on  their  last  visit  that  the  Russians  were  now 
advancing  quickly  and  were  very  close.  They  had  come  to  the  cities 
of  Zloczov  and  Lwow,  not  far  from  Przemys'l.  There  was  heavy 
fighting  between  the  Russians  and  the  Germans.  The  Russians  were 
advancing  very  rapidly  and  the  Germans  were  continually 
retreating.  Our  "friends"  told  us  to  be  patient.  To  hold  on.  For 
salvation  was  at  hand. 
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Liberation 


We  had  neither  radio  nor  newspapers.  Hence  any  news  of  the 
outside  through  our  friends  encouraged  us  greatly  and  restored  our 
spirit.  "Hold  out  a  little  longer,"  they  would  say.  We  should  not  let 
our  spirits  fall.  The  front  was  very  close  now.  Distant  explosions 
were  heard  during  the  quiet  nights.  We  lay  on  our  mattresses  and 
prayed  for  a  Russian  victory  and  our  expeditious  salvation.  Hope 
was  born  in  people’s  hearts  -  maybe  there  really  would  be  an  end 
to  our  suffering.  Perhaps,  despite  everything,  the  L-rd  had 
intended  for  us  to  be  saved!  We  began  to  believe  that  if  the 
Russians  were  already  in  Lwow,  then  it  was  possible  that  we  would 
indeed  survive  and  go  free. 

It  was  by  now  ten  months  that  we  had  been  hidden  away  in 
the  bunker  (which  had  proved  itself  able  to  withstand  dangers 
well).  We  had  been  through  great  disasters  and  immensely 
dramatic  events  and  we  were  still  alive.  We  had  overcome  them 
all,  so  perhaps  we  had  a  chance  to  survive!  Seventeen  of  us,  men, 
women  and  children,  had  entered  the  dark  bunker,  and  now 
thirteen  remained.  Everyone  was  by  now  weak  and  frail  from 
hunger  and  disease.  We  would  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Thus  was 
the  joy  so  immense  when  we  heard  that  the  Russians  were  really 
close  to  us.  Just  don’t  let  them  linger!  The  echoes  of  the  explosions 
did  not  frighten  us.  We  heard  the  bursts  closer  and  closer  to  our 
city.  I  do  not  think  people  were  ever  so  gladdened  by 
embardments  as  we  were  when  we  heard  the  echoes  of  the 
explosions  advancing  toward  our  city.  We  continually  hoped  that 
the  Russians  would  make  haste  and  arrive  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  had  no  patience  left.  Let  them  come  at  last  and  demolish  the 
cruel  Nazi  devil,  the  unrivaled  enemy  of  mankind. 

As  I  lay  on  my  hard  mattress  in  the  bunker  I  had  a  lot  of  time 
for  thought.  It  was  forbidden  to  talk  to  each  other  out  loud;  the  less 
we  spoke  the  better.  We  had  to  be  silent  most  of  the  time.  To  be 
silent.  A  long  and  continuing  silence. 

Many  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind,  each  chasing  its 
predecessor.  Philosophical  thoughts  of  a  young  girl. 

Looking  back  upon  the  early  years  of  my  childhood  at  home, 
in  Brzozow,  surrounded  by  my  loving  family,  by  all  the  things  I 
loved  and  enjoyed;  remembering  all  the  happy  moments  which  my 
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brother  and  I  had  spent  in  the  arms  of  our  beloved  mother,  father, 
and  grandmother;  recalling  the  frolic  with  my  friends;  then  I  finally 
grasped  how  huge  was  my  loss  and  how  happy  and  goodmy  first 
years  in  my  father's  house  had  been.  I  understood  how  different 
life  would  be  for  me  and  for  my  brother  with  neither  mother  nor 
father,  both  of  whom  had  passed  on.  We  were  left  with  only  our 
aunt,  our  uncle,  and  little  Benny.  A  tiny  family  compared  to  our 
former  large  extended  family,  most  of  whose  members  had 
perished. 

Hope  restored  our  spirit  and  added  some  purpose  to  our  hard 
lives.  People  got  up  and  sat  on  their  mattresses,  beginning  to 
converse  with  each  other;  they  lifted  their  heads  a  little. 

The  men  would  go  up  to  the  cellar.  Sometimes  the  women 
joined  them,  to  hear  the  echoes  of  the  gunfire.  It  seemed  that  the 
Germans  had  abandoned  the  ghetto  altogether.  It  now  felt  very 
silent,  deserted  and  forsaken.  Our  two  saviors  could  steal  into  the 
ghetto  easily,  to  bring  some  of  the  supplies  which  were,  however, 
scarcely  available.  But  the  primary  advantage  of  their  visits  was 
that  they  brought  us  up  to  date  on  the  Russian  advance,  on  the 
proximity  of  their  victory  over  the  Germans.  For  us  this  was  now 
more  important  than  food.  It  inspired  hope  and  the  will  to  survive 
to  the  end.  And  indeed,  the  end  was  near. 

On  their  final  visit  our  two  rescuers  advised  us  not  to  dare  to 
leave  the  bunker  prematurely.  When  the  Red  Army  entered  our 
city  -  they  said  -  "We'll  come  to  you  and  bring  you  the  tidings.  Only 
then  can  you  come  out  and  not  a  moment  before." 

In  other  cities  people  had  heard  that  the  Russians  had 
captured  the  city.  They  had  had  no  patience  to  wait  until  after  the 
bombardments,  had  gone  out  into  the  streets  in  joy  and  delight,  and 
had  been  tragically  killed  by  shrapnel,  or  been  shot  by  a  Nazi 
running  for  his  life. 

We  sat  in  tremendous  suspense  for  a  week  in  anticipation  of 
our  rescuers'  arrival.  We  sat  poised  and  listening,  waiting.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  cellar,  lest  a  German  or  a  Pole 
descend  unexpectedly  to  hide  from  the  bombardment,  which  could 
be  heard  now  at  much  closer  range.  We  did  not  want  to  put 
ourselves  in  danger  in  these  last  moment  before  our  rescue,  before 
our  salvation. 
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Our  hearts  nearly  burst  from  joy.  Freedom  was  so  close! 
Could  it  really  be  that  in  a  day  or  two  we  would  be  able  to  go  up, 
not  only  to  the  cellar  to  look  through  the  narrow  window,  but 
outside  to  the  road,  to  the  yard,  to  the  sunlight,  to  the  light  of  day? 
The  days  of  darkness  would  be  over,  the  days  of  fear.  Could  it  be? 
Was  I  dreaming?! 

It  was  difficult  for  us  children  to  sit  in  one  place.  We  would 
get  up  and  walk  around  the  tiny  area  meant  for  walking,  pacing 
back  and  forth,  and  in  our  carelessness  getting  banged  on  the  head 
from  the  low  ceiling.  We  were  beset  by  restlessness.  We  wanted  to 
go  outside  already,  but  my  uncle  forbade  us  even  to  think  about  it, 
until  we  got  the  signal  from  our  confederates. 

Everyone  had  packed  his  few  possessions  by  now.  In  the  first 
days  my  uncle  had  said:  "We'll  lodge  in  this  house  until  we  find 
something  better  in  the  city,  outside  the  ghetto  of  course."  How 
pleasant  the  words  were  "We'll  lodge  in  the  rooms."  Imagine 
sleeping  in  real  beds  and  not  on  the  hard  and  filthy  earth.  Would 
we  still  know  how  to  sleep  in  a  bed?  Would  we  not  fall  out  of  it 
while  asleep?  Those  were  such  sweet  speculations.. .But  the  joy  was 
incomplete,  for  each  of  us  thought  of  his  closest  relative,  of  his  most 
beloved  who  was  no  more.  Albeit  we  would  be  saved,  yet  where 
were  they,  all  our  Jewish  brethren?  One's  heart  ached  for  all  those 
close  and  distant  who  had  not  lived  to  witness  this  moment.  Where 
were  they  all?  Was  anyone  left  of  my  mother's  or  my  father's 
family?  Who  knew?!  And  why,  why  hadn't  Mamma  lived  to  see 
this  day?! 
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Taking  Leave  of  the  Bunker 


The  long-awaited  knocking  sounded  one  bright  day.  My  uncle 
leaped  upstairs  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  everyone  followed  him. 
They  ascended  to  meet  with  our  rescuers.  Their  expressions  told  it 
all:  the  Russians  were  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Przemys'l.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  hours  until  they  conquered  the  city.  The  first 
Russian  patrols  were  already  visible.  The  Germans  had  left  the  city 
in  a  panic,  running  for  their  lives.  Was  it  possible?  These  were  the 
tidings  for  which  we  had  waited  not  just  for  eleven  months,  in  the 
dark  pit,  but  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  war.  But  it  had  come 
very  late.  Had  the  victory  come  earlier,  many  would  have  been 
saved,  among  them  my  mother.  "Can  we  come  out  now?"  asked  my 
uncle.  "No,"  the  Pole  and  the  Ukrainian  answered.  "You  stay 
downstairs  another  three  days,  until  the  Russians  have  overtaken 
all  parts  of  the  city,  the  air  bombardment  has  stopped,  and  the  city 
is  cleared  of  all  the  Nazis  hiding  in  it  and  shooting  in  every 
direction.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  be  killed  now  by  accident."  We 
waited  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  breathlessly,  with  ever 
increasing  anticipation,  and  with  a  flood  of  joy  in  our  hearts.  We 
had  not  felt  such  glee  for  a  very  long  time!  One  who  was  not  there 
and  did  not  experience  it  would  have  difficulty  understanding;  but 
our  joy  was  such  that  it  was  also  diluted  by  sorrow.  People  wept 
and  laughed  at  the  same  time,  sighing  and  thanking  G-d  for  the 
miracles  which  He  had  performed  for  us.  He  had  taken  us  from 
darkness  to  light  and  given  us  liberation  and  freedom.  Three  days 
later  quiet  reigned  in  the  city.  The  bombarding  was  over.  Here  and 
there  was  the  sound  of  gunfire,  but  conditions  already  permitted 
our  exit  to  the  street. 

My  uncle  announced:  "We're  leaving!" 

Everyone  ran  and  pushed  toward  the  opening.  No  one  had 
any  patience  left.  Just  to  go  out,  to  leave,  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  looking  back. 

That  was  a  moment  I  will  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live!  One 
by  one  we  climbed  up  to  the  light!  With  a  push  from  behind  from 
Mr.  Kellerman  and  my  uncle's  outstretched  hand  from  above,  we 
exited!  Everyone  waited  in  the  cellar  for  the  last  one.  After 
everyone  had  ascended  from  the  bunker,  my  uncle  closed  the 
"klapa"  -  and  this  time  forever!  It  was  as  if  he  had  closed  the  door 
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on  the  miserable  and  tragic  past  for  all  of  us.  I  told  my  aunt  that  I 
would  never  come  here  again  to  see  the  bunker!  We  could  not  find 
our  way  outside.  When  we  had  entered  the  bunker  eleven  months 
ago,  it  had  been  dark,  and  we  did  not  see  our  way.  Now  that  it  was 
morning  and  light  outside,  a  few  rays  of  light  penetrated  to  the 
basement  through  the  narrow  window  panes.  My  uncle  took  his 
place  at  the  head  and  led  the  little  group  outside  -  to  freedom! 

We  were  limping,  our  legs  being  unaccustomed  to  walking. 
We  leaned  on  each  other.  We  held  on  to  the  walls  and  the  railing. 
And  thus  we  ascended,  a  wretched  band,  in  faded  and  dirty  clothes 
which  were  almost  rags,  up  to  freedom,  to  our  long-awaited 
liberation! 

We  stood  there  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  We  blinked 
and  could  not  open  our  eyes.  The  light  was  so  strong  that  we  could 
see  nothing.  Eleven  long  months  in  the  gloom  lit  by  a  flimsy  candle, 
or  an  oil  lamp  giving  off  a  weak  light,  made  our  eyes  unused  to  such 
strong  light.  We  still  spoke  in  an  undertone,  the  habit  of  months  of 
caution,  of  whispering,  lest  we  be  heard.  It  had  been  forbidden  to 
speak  in  a  normal  voice!  So  we  stood,  rubbing  our  eyes  and  looking 
at  the  outside  world. 

I  gazed  around  in  wonder  and  said  to  my  uncle  and  aunt: 
"Look,  the  world  hasn't  changed  at  all!  The  sky  is  the  same  and  the 
earth  is  where  it  was.  The  trees  are  growing,  the  birds  are  flying 
and  the  world  acts  as  if  nothing  has  happened.  How  could  it  be?!" 
For  us  the  world  had  been  destroyed!  For  us  the  world  was  not  the 
same... 

The  ghetto  stood  silent.  There  was  no  living  soul,  with  the 
exception  of  our  little  group.  We  children  wanted  to  run  and  jump, 
but  our  legs  could  not  carry  us.  We  couldn't.  We  were  forced  to  sit 
down.  We  filled  our  lungs  with  the  morning  air.  It  was  hard  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  we  were  now  indeed  free  and  the  suffering  was 
over.  We  stayed  in  the  same  building  for  a  day  or  two,  until  my 
uncle  had  found  lodgings  for  us  in  the  new  city. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  went  out  to  the  ghetto  yard,  we 
saw  Russian  soldiers  for  the  first  time.  They  approached  us  with 
endearing  smiles  on  their  faces.  They  sat  down  on  the  fence  and 
perched  us  on  their  knees.  They  asked  us  questions  such  as  how 
we  had  been  saved  and  whether  we  had  suffered  a  lot.  They  told 
us  that  they  too  had  children  at  home  far  away,  in  Russia,  who  were 
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surely  waiting  for  them  with  great  anticipation;  that  they  had  by 
now  been  far  from  home  for  a  long  time  and  missed  their  families. 
They  looked  at  us  with  sorrow  and  pity.  They  offered  us  chocolate, 
which  we  had  not  tasted  for  years.  Now  it  tasted  heavenly.  They 
asked  how  they  could  help  us.  We  answered  with  feeling:  "You've 
already  helped  us  enough  in  liberating  us  from  the  murderers. 
Thank  you,  thank  you!"  They  kissed  us  and  bade  us  farewell. 
"You're  our  saviors!"  -  we  cried  after  them  in  chorus.  "Thank  G-d 
you  came!" 

Two  days  later  we  left  the  ghetto,  not  looking  back.  I  never 
wanted  to  see  it  again.  We  were  on  our  way  to  a  new  life!!! 

I  was  then  eleven  and  a  half,  and  my  brother  was  eight. 
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After  the  Liberation 


When  we  had  left  the  ghetto  we  were  very  relieved,  for  it  had 
represented  a  multitude  of  bitter  and  tormenting  memories.  We 
did  not  want  to  look  back.  We  breathed  the  invigorating  morning 
air  into  our  lungs,  and  gazed  at  the  shining  sun.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  summer  and  a  new  hope  was  born  in  our  hearts,  that 
perhaps  now  everything  would  really  be  better. 

We  took  possession  of  an  apartment  in  the  "new”  city,  as  we 
called  the  city  outside  the  barbed-wire  fence.  There  was  a  visible 
difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  the  streets 
here  and  that  of  those  in  the  ghetto.  Here  the  walls  were  not 
peeling,  the  windows  were  clean,  and  the  long  streets  were  flanked 
by  sidewalks  along  which  were  shops  that,  although  not  numerous, 
were  dressed  with  show  windows  displaying  their  wares.  We  had 
not  seen  the  likes  of  these  for  what  seemed  like  centuries;  we  had 
lately  seen  only  the  ghetto  with  plaster  peeling  from  the  walls  of  its 
red-brick  buildings,  and  with  neither  sidewalks  nor  shops  but  only 
empty  and  neglected  plots,  dirt  and  stench.  Of  course  our  eyes 
were  wide  with  wonder  at  the  huge  discrepancy  between  the  sights 
that  lay  before  us  and  those  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed. 
To  me  this  image  symbolized  the  passage  from  darkness  to  light. 

Walking  was  difficult  for  us.  We  limped  and  leaned  on  each 
other.  After  a  person  has  sat  in  a  stooped-over  position  for  eleven 
months,  his  legs  will  not  carry  him.  Our  entire  bodies  ached.  The 
adults  were  in  worse  condition  than  the  children.  I  remember  that 
my  walk  was  very  strange;  I  walked  with  my  legs  apart  and  my 
soles  turning  outward.  When  we  had  to  climb  to  our  apartment  on 
the  second  floor,  we  could  barely  make  it.  We  would  lean  on  the 
banister  and  use  our  hands  to  support  us  as  we  lifted  ourselves 
from  step  to  step.  We  would  arrive  upstairs  completely  exhausted. 
So  it  continued  for  several  weeks  -  until  our  legs  accustomed 
themselves  to  walking  and  our  bodies  to  movement. 

The  most  pleasant  thing  about  our  new  apartment  was  that 
we  lived  in  it  alone:  only  one  family.  It  had  a  kitchen,  a  dining  area, 
and  two  more  rooms.  What  happiness!  What  luxury!  It  is  true  that 
a  month  later  we  were  asked  to  include  a  young  girl  by  the  name  of 
Tsila,  who  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world,  but  she  did  not 
inconvenience  us.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  very  endearing  and 
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helped  both  Aunt  Sarah  and  us  children  a  great  deal.  She  taught  us 
how  to  sit  at  the  table,  hold  a  knife  and  fork,  and  eat  noiselessly, 
and  instructed  us  in  other  customs  and  manners  which  had  been 
driven  from  our  memories  during  the  war.  She  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  us;  my  aunt  and  uncle  slept  in  the  other  room.  The 
apartment  seemed  to  us  a  palace  filled  with  light. 

During  the  first  days  we  never  left  the  apartment  for  a 
moment,  but  gradually  we  began  to  go  downstairs  while  leaning  on 
the  banister  so  as  not  to  topple  and  fall.  We  went  outside.  We 
looked  right  and  left  to  make  sure  no  one  would  arrest  us,  no  one 
would  threaten  us.  We  saw  free  souls  walking  the  streets  and 
paying  us  no  attention.  Then  we  dared  to  venture  forth  from  the 
entrance  of  the  building.  We  held  onto  the  wall  of  the  building  with 
one  hand  and  thus  walked  slowly  out  on  our  first  free  excursion. 
We  walked  along  Kazimiezowska  Street,  the  one  on  which  we  lived, 
feeling  wonderful.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  really 
allowed  to  walk  freely  on  the  Aryan  streets  which  had  been 
prohibited  to  the  Jews  for  four  years! 

Many  survivors  began  to  arrive  in  the  city  from  the 
surrounding  area.  A  Jewish  committee  was  organized  which 
concerned  itself  with  providing  us  with  clothing  and  food.  Much 
help  was  forthcoming  from  UNRWA  and  from  the  "Joint."  Without 
them  we  would  not  have  subsisted. 

I  remember  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  took  me  to  try  on 
clothing.  The  Jewish  committee  had  a  special  room  in  which 
clothing  sent  for  the  survivors  was  piled;  we  obtained  gray  pants 
and  army  jackets.  We  looked  like  little  partisan  soldiers,  but  we 
were  very  happy  that  we  could  finally  change  the  shabby  clothing 
in  which  we  had  slept  and  woken  and  eaten  during  the  long  months 
in  the  bunker. 

Where  the  committee  sat  we  saw  many  notices  on  the  bulletin 
board  announcing  searches  for  loved  ones.  Everyone  was  looking 
for  relatives:  fathers  were  searching  for  their  wives  and  children; 
mothers  for  their  husbands,  their  children,  their  brothers  and  their 
sisters;  children  were  looking  for  their  parents.  There  were  long 
lists  of  missing  persons. 

Every  day  at  the  table  Uncle  Pinchas,  who  visited  the 
committee  daily,  told  us  of  more  displaced  persons  who  had 
returned  to  the  city,  among  them  those  who  had  joined  the  partisan 
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forces  in  the  forests  and  those  who  had  survived  disguised  as 
Christians.  There  were  also  those  who  had  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  from  village  to  village,  working  here  and  there  and  running 
whenever  they  smelled  danger  approaching;  they  had  hidden  in 
granaries  and  in  bams  and  succeeded  in  surviving.  There  were 
children  who  had  been  beggars,  and  had  hidden  among  the  ruins  of 
buildings.  Each  survivor  had  his  incredible  story.  Thus  a 
community  of  about  250  displaced  persons  was  gathered,  many  of 
whom  were  alone  in  the  world.  All  of  them  were  ailing  and  unwell. 
Medical  assistance  was  still  unavailable.  We  children  recovered  a 
little  more  every  day.  Freedom  itself,  the  chance  to  breathe  pure 
air,  to  eat  fresh  bread  and  to  drink  milk,  fulfilled  all  our  needs. 

The  nights  were  difficult.  We  would  have  nightmares  about 
having  to  run,  about  death,  about  the  bunker,  and  about  Mamma. 
We  would  awaken  screaming  and  crying.  Aunt  would  come  to  us 
and  comfort  us,  telling  us  that  it  had  been  just  a  dream,  and  now  we 
were  at  home  and  everything  was  all  right.  Often  we  would  wet 
our  beds  out  of  anxiety. 

One  day  Tsila  (who  lived  with  us)  brought  me  books  of 
Grimms'  Fairy  Tales.  When  I  saw  them  I  fell  upon  her  with  kisses. 
"Where  did  you  get  them?  How?"  Tsila  was  resourceful.  She  had 
gone  to  the  Polish  library,  signed  up,  paid,  and  gotten  the  fairy  tales 
for  us.  I  laid  on  the  bed  and  read  the  stories  thirstily.  I  had  known 
them  well  from  early  childhood,  having  heard  them  from  my 
mother.  But  now  I  could  read  them  by  myself,  for  in  my  one  year 
at  school  I  had  learned  to  read.  I  would  gaze  at  the  pictures  in  the 
books  for  hours,  excitedly  admiring  the  palaces,  the  carriages,  and 
the  princesses'  magnificent  gowns.  I  read  the  books  over  and  over, 
until  I  knew  them  almost  by  heart.  Tsila  tested  me  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  She  helped  me  a  great  deal.  I  asked  my 
Aunt  Sarah  to  register  me  for  school. 

Here  there  was  a  problem,  for  we  were  not  yet  well  enough, 
nor  did  we  have  sufficient  changes  of  clothing.  Aunt  promised  me 
that  in  a  few  weeks,  when  we  had  recovered  and  were  looking 
better,  she  would  register  me.  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
anticipated  moment,  and  then  it  arrived. 

I  had  a  new  dress  and  a  good  pair  of  shoes.  My  hair,  which 
had  grown  back,  had  been  combed  into  two  lovely  braids  tied  with 
ribbons;  I  looked  in  the  mirror  and  was  pleased.  We  went  to  the 
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school.  I  entered  the  building  with  awe  and  trepidation.  I  was  full 
of  excitement.  The  building  seemed  to  me  a  sanctified  hall  inspiring 
reverence.  We  went  into  the  principal's  office;  she  received  us  with 
amiability  and  a  smile,  asking  my  name.  My  aunt  told  her  our  story 
briefly,  adding  that  I  had  been  orphaned  of  both  parents  and  was  a 
talented  child  with  a  desire  to  learn. 

The  principal  tested  me  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  determined  that  I  could  join  the  third  grade,  but  I  would  need 
to  study  a  lot  at  home.  I  was  not  happy,  because  I  was  already 
eleven  and  a  half  and  wanted  to  be  in  at  least  the  fourth  grade.  She 
saw  by  my  face  that  I  was  not  pleased,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  to 
say.  I  answered  bashfully  that  I  wanted  to  study  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  would  try  very  hard  to  make  up  all  the  material  the 
children  had  learned  by  now  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  so  that 
I  could  catch  up  to  them.  The  principal  sensed  my  resolve;  she 
considered  my  age  and  my  situation,  and  said:  "I'm  giving  you  a 
chance  to  go  into  the  fourth  grade  for  a  few  weeks,  as  a  trial.  If  you 
meet  the  test  and  can  overcome  the  gap,  I'll  be  very  happy  to  leave 
you  in  that  class."  I  was  happy.  A  broad  smile  crossed  my  good 
aunt's  face.  The  principal  gave  me  some  textbooks  and  told  me  to 
come  back  when  I  had  finished  reading  and  studying  them.  My  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  Finally  I  would  begin  to  study  like  any  other  boy 
or  girl.  I  had  aspired  to  this  through  all  the  years  of  the  war!  And 
now  I  had  truly  arrived  at  this  moment. 

For  a  solid  week  I  sat  and  read  the  material  in  all  the  books, 
studying  them  and  trying  to  remember  as  much  as  possible.  I 
returned  to  school,  to  the  fourth  grade,  was  tested  by  the  teacher 
and  accepted.  I  stayed  in  the  fourth  grade  until  we  left  the  city  of 
Przemys'l. 
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The  Funeral 


One  day  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Jews  of  Przemys’l 
began  to  remove  their  dead  from  the  cellars  and  bury  them  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  cemetery  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  knew  my 
uncle  and  aunt  were  planning  to  take  my  mother's  body  out  of  her 
temporary  grave  in  the  ghetto  cellar  near  the  bunker,  but  I  did  not 
know  when. 

One  day,  when  I  came  home  from  school  in  the  afternoon,  I 
saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  sitting  in  mourning,  crying  with 
lowered  heads.  I  approached  them  together  with  my  brother  and 
asked  what  had  happened.  My  uncle  said  that  they  had  conducted 
a  funeral  for  my  mother,  having  taken  her  body  out  of  the  cellar. 
The  same  had  been  done  for  the  others  who  had  died  in  the  bunker. 
They  had  been  carried  by  horse  and  cart  to  their  final  resting  place 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery.  May  they  all  rest  in  peace. 

We  sat  and  cried  together.  After  we  had  calmed  ourselves  a 
little,  we  asked  our  aunt  and  uncle:  "Why  didn't  you  ask  us  to  come 
to  the  funeral?  She  was  our  mother  and  we  should  have  gone  with 
her  on  her  last  journey!"  My  Aunt  Sarah  sighed  and  said:  "My  dear 
children,  haven't  you  been  through  enough  suffering?  Didn't  you 
have  enough  crying  and  loss  last  time  we  buried  your  Mamma?  Did 
you  have  to  go  through  it  again?!  I  couldn't  do  it,  Ryvciu,  taking 
you  out  of  school  to  go  to  the  funeral.  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
good  for  you.  You're  still  little  children."  (Even  forty  years  later, 
when  I  decided  to  travel  to  Poland  to  visit  my  mother's  grave,  my 
aunt  was  afraid  to  tell  me  the  location  of  either  the  cemetery  or  the 
ghetto.  She  warned  me  that  the  Poles  were  bad  people  who  would 
throw  stones  at  us  if  we  returned.)  I  cried  that  whole  day.  I  did 
not  want  to  eat  or  drink;  I  could  not  be  comforted,  for  it  had  been 
denied  me  to  accompany  my  mother  to  her  eternal  rest.  I  had 
really  wanted  to  participate  in  the  funeral,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
was  also  terribly  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  ghetto,  to  see  the  cellar 
and  the  bunker.  A  great  fear  overtook  me  when  I  thought  about  it. 
Perhaps  my  aunt  was  right  after  all  when  she  prevented  us  from 
participating  in  the  funeral. 

In  the  ancient  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Przemys'l,  dating  from  the  year  1800,  all  the  Jews  were  buried  in  a 
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communal  grave.  In  time  a  monument  was  erected  in  their 
memory,  on  which  the  following  words  were  engraved: 

"In  memory  of  the  4,000  Jewish  victims  murdered  by 
the  Nazi  slaughterers  during  the  years  1939-1944." 
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Travel  to  Brzozow,  My  Birthplace 


Economic  conditions  were  difficult.  The  donations  distributed 
among  the  little  community  in  Przemys'l  were  not  large,  and  did  not 
suffice  to  sustain  the  five  members  of  our  family. 

One  day  my  uncle  and  aunt  proposed  that  we  go  to  Brzozow, 
to  the  Polish  family  with  whom  my  mother  had  left  a  lot  of 
property,  so  that  we  could  attempt  to  get  some  money  or  goods 
from  them  which  were  yet  left  there.  Before  her  death,  my  mother 
of  blessed  memory  had  given  my  Aunt  Sarah  names  and  exact 
details  of  the  Polish  families  who  had  our  possessions,  so  that  my 
aunt  was  well  informed  about  the  matter.  It  was  decided  that  we 
would  go,  but  leave  the  two  young  boys  Benek  and  Benny  with 
friends.  For  security  reasons  it  was  better  that  they  stay  in 
Przemys'l.  So  only  the  three  of  us  would  travel  to  Brzozow.  It  was 
vital  that  I  go  to  show  that  I  was  truly  Esther's  daughter,  in  case 
they  did  not  remember  my  aunt,  who  had  been  a  Brzozow  child  too 
and  had  lived  there  until  her  marriage. 

We  departed  with  great  hope.  "It  could  help  us  tremendously 
if  they  return  a  few  of  the  many  goods  which  your  mother  turned 
over  to  them  for  safekeeping,"  my  uncle  said.  I  remember  how  we 
traveled  by  train  from  Przemys'l  to  Brzozow  and  it  revived  so  many 
sad  memories.  I  told  my  aunt  and  uncle  about  how  during  the  war 
we  had  traveled  the  same  route  with  my  mother  of  blessed 
memory,  but  in  the  other  direction,  feeling  great  trepidation.  I 
described  how  my  brother  had  slept  in  her  lap  so  as  not  to  be 
identified  as  a  Jew;  how  I  had  sat  and  watched  the  Germans  coming 
closer  to  our  seat;  and  how  we  had  almost  died  of  fear  that  we 
would  be  identified  as  Jews.  My  mother  had  hidden  her  panic  well, 
had  seemed  completely  at  ease  outwardly,  and  had  answered  all 
their  questions  in  a  calm  voice  while  showing  them  our  Aryan 
passage  permits.  My  aunt  sighed  deeply  and  said:  "Your  mother 
was  a  brave  woman.  She  fought  like  a  lioness  to  save  her  cubs.  You 
owe  her  your  lives."  "That's  true,"  I  replied,  "but  also  you,  you  and 
Uncle  Pinchas,  for  taking  us  in  and  sharing  everything  with  us." 
"Forget  it"  -  said  my  aunt.  "Your  mother  would  have  acted  in 
exactly  the  same  way  if  the  tables  had  been  turned." 
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"Where  will  we  go  in  Brzozow?"  I  asked.  My  uncle  said  that  a 
Jewish  family  was  living  in  the  city,  and  we  would  be  their  guests 
for  a  few  days,  until  we  arranged  our  affairs. 

We  arrived  in  the  town  and  went  to  the  Jewish  family.  They 
greeted  us  with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand  they  were  happy 
to  see  survivors  from  their  community;  on  the  other  hand,  they  told 
us  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  found  in  the  town.  They  had  heard 
that  in  a  village  neighboring  Brzozow  a  Jew  who  had  returned  to 
reclaim  his  possessions  had  been  murdered.  It  was  now  not  safe 
for  Jews  to  be  found  in  the  towns;  antisemitism  was  again  rampant. 
The  Polish  gentiles  who  had  stolen  the  Jews'  property  were  not 
rejoicing  to  see  the  owners  return.  They  had  no  intention  of 
returning  anything.  This  information  did  not  increase  our 
hopefulness,  but  we  still  determined  to  persist  in  our  mission. 

The  next  morning  we  dressed  as  nicely  as  we  could  and  my 
aunt  combed  our  hair  carefully.  We  went  on  our  way.  I  looked 
around;  it  was  three  years  since  I  had  been  in  my  native  town.  I 
still  knew  every  building  on  the  main  street:  the  church  with  all  its 
steeples,  the  municipality,  and  all  the  other  edifices.  I  could  not 
find  our  house  or  shop.  We  discovered  that  the  Germans  had  tom 
down  Grandma's  house,  the  store,  Aunt  Shaindel's  house,  and  all  the 
other  houses  on  that  path,  and  had  paved  a  long  road  in  their  place, 
leading  out  of  the  town.  All  my  childhood  memories  had  been 
erased  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

Aunt  Sarah  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Brzozow,  and  studied 
in  the  elementary  school  there.  Her  later  youth  had  also  passed,  in 
the  company  of  her  girlfriends  and  boyfriends,  in  the  same  town. 
All  her  most  pleasant  years  had  been  spent  there.  The  town,  which 
had  once  hummed  with  the  voices  of  happy  Jewish  children,  now 
looked  desolate  and  deserted,  and  there  was  not  one  Jew  in  its 
streets.  The  main  street,  which  had  once  been  full  of  noisy  Jewish 
shops,  was  now  completely  empty  of  commerce,  forsaken  and  silent. 
Tears  ran  down  Aunt  Sarah's  face  as  she  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  thinking  of  all  those  she  had  held  dear,  who  had  lived  here 
very  recently,  and  now  -  where  were  they  all?  Her  family  had 
been  so  large,  so  united,  so  devoted,  where  were  they  now?  Had 
anyone  survived? 

We  went  to  the  first  Polish  woman,  my  mother's  best  friend, 
in  whose  care  Mother  had  left  much  hidden  property  to  be  kept 
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until  the  end  of  the  war.  Mother  had  promised  to  give  her  a 
handsome  share  of  the  goods  and  the  jewelry,  if  she  watched  over  it 
all  for  us  until  the  storm  blew  over,  and  for  her  part  she  had 
promised  to  do  so. 

The  moment  we  entered  her  house  her  face  fell  and  so  did  her 
husband's,  and  they  both  turned  deathly  pale.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  ghost,  having  assumed  that  no  one  had  survived.  And 
now  she  suddenly  recognized  Sarah,  Esterke's  sister,  and  me...The 
two  recovered  after  a  few  minutes  and  invited  us  to  sit  down.  They 
well  understood  the  reason  for  our  coming.  They  began  to  ask 
about  Mother.  My  aunt  told  them  that  Mother  had  died  in  the 
ghetto  of  hunger  and  disease.  "We  lived  through  very  hard  years; 
the  children  were  left  orphaned  of  both  parents,  and  we  have 
nothing  on  which  to  live.  We've  come  to  ask  for  a  little  of  the 
property  which  my  mother  left  with  you."  The  Polish  woman  began 
to  cry  and  wail:  she  had  nothing,  everything  had  been  confiscated. 
The  Germans  had  searched  the  entire  apartment,  had  discovered 
the  goods  and  taken  everything;  whatever  she  had  succeeded  in 
hiding  she  had  sold  in  order  to  sustain  herself  and  her  family 
during  the  war.  We  understood  that  we  would  get  nothing.  My 
poor  aunt  began  to  ask  about  Grandma  and  about  her  sisters  and 
brothers;  perhaps  the  woman  had  heard  what  had  become  of  them, 
and  maybe  someone  had  survived.  They  were  very  sorry,  but  as 
far  as  they  knew  everyone  had  been  murdered  in  the  forest,  and 
the  young  people  had  been  exiled  to  extermination  camps.  No  one 
had  returned.  We  left  empty-handed. 

The  next  day  we  tried  another  friend.  There  too  we  heard  the 
same  story;  almost  everything  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  the 
little  that  was  left  had  served  to  keep  them  alive.  They  also  gave 
us  advice  -  to  leave  the  city  quickly,  for  the  Jews  who  returned  to 
reclaim  their  property  were  being  murdered  at  night.  She  looked  at 
me  with  sad  eyes  and  said:  "How  you  have  grown!  And  how  much 
you  look  like  your  mother!"  Empty-handed,  we  returned  that  very 
night  to  Przemys'l. 
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The  Move  to  Bytom 


Jews  who  had  parted  from  their  families  and  fled  to  Russia 
during  the  war  began  to  return  to  Poland.  Post-war  Poland  was  a 
shattered,  plundered  and  impoverished  country,  with  no  available 
housing  nor  places  of  work.  The  region  called  Dolny-Slask  in  South 
Poland  borders  on  Germany,  and  its  cities  are  large  and  attractive. 
During  the  war  this  area  had  been  populated  by  Germans  and  their 
families.  After  the  war  and  the  conquest  of  Poland  by  the  Russians, 
the  Germans  fled  the  region,  leaving  behind  their  apartments  with 
all  the  furniture.  Here  it  was  easy  to  acquire  a  spacious  apartment, 
and  so  it  was  here  that  many  Jewish  families  settled,  families  which 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  devastated  Poland  and  from  the  distant 
Russian  wildernesses. 

In  1945  we  left  Przemys’l,  together  with  many  other  Jews, 
and  moved  to  Bytom.  We  took  over  a  large  and  spacious  apartment 
of  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  together  with  another  Jewish  family:  a 
father,  mother  and  small  son.  The  apartment  was  big  enough  for 
everyone.  I  remember  how  we  wandered  through  the  apartment 
and  examined  every  object.  Apparently  it  had  been  occupied  by 
very  rich  Germans.  The  furniture  was  of  massive  mahogany,  and 
the  library  was  made  entirely  of  heavy  shelves  crammed  with 
books.  We  looked  through  the  abundant  books,  hoping  to  find 
reading  material,  but  to  our  disappointment  they  were  all  written 
in  German.  In  one  of  the  drawers  we  found  albums  full  of  stamps, 
surely  of  great  value.  My  aunt  asked  my  uncle  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  sell  the  stamps.  He  tried,  but  no  buyer  was  found. 
Those  were  not  times  for  people  to  want  to  acquire  stamps.  There 
were  then  more  important  things  to  think  about;  the  most 
important  problem  was  the  fight  for  survival.  The  challenge  was  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  children.  A  small  "Children's  Foundation"  had 
been  opened  in  the  city,  run  by  a  relative  by  the  name  of  Fayge 
who  had  returned  from  Russia.  My  Uncle  Pinchas  suggested  that 
my  Aunt  Sarah  take  us  there,  and  see  what  the  situation  was.  He 
had  heard  that  UNRWA  and  the  "Joint"  could  care  for  children  much 
better  than  for  adults.  The  children  at  the  Foundation  did  not  lack 
for  food  or  clothing,  while  private  families  got  very  little,  although 
they  too  had  children. 
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We  arrived  at  the  "Children's  Foundation,"  which  was  actually 
only  a  three-room  apartment,  in  which  ten  children  were  running 
around.  The  noise  was  great.  We  entered  the  woman 
administrator's  room  and  spoke  to  her.  She  tried  to  convince  my 
aunt  to  leave  my  brother  and  me  with  her,  that  it  would  be  good  for 
us.  She  said  that  her  own  children  were  at  the  Foundation  too,  and 
the  children  received  enough  food  and  were  well  looked  after. 
"What  about  studying?"  -I  asked.  The  woman  answered  that 
studies  had  not  yet  been  organized,  but  in  time  they  would  divide 
the  children  by  age  and  procure  teachers  who  would  then  begin 
instruction.  She  added,  "We  won't  be  staying  in  Poland  much 
longer.  We'll  all  go  up  to  Palestine  soon  and  there  you  can  study  in 
a  proper  fashion."  I  asked  my  aunt  to  take  us  home,  for  my  brother 
and  I  did  not  like  the  place.  On  the  morrow  my  aunt  registered  me 
for  the  Polish  school  closest  to  our  house.  I  showed  the  principal 
my  report  card  from  fourth  grade  with  pride,  and  she  registered  me 
for  the  fifth  grade. 

No  one  on  earth  was  happier  than  I  was!  I  was  already  in 
fifth  grade!  It  was  incredible.  I  studied  with  great  zeal  and 
diligence.  There  was  a  lot  of  material,  and  my  uncle  and  aunt 
helped  me  a  great  deal,  as  did  a  neighbor  who  had  once  been  a 
teacher  and  made  my  life  much  easier  with  his  explanations. 
During  leisure  hours  I  played  with  the  little  boys:  Benek,  Benny, 
and  Yossi  the  neighbors'  son.  I  loved  to  be  a  teacher  for  them  and 
to  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  My  brother  was  still  weak  and 
sickly  and  was  not  sent  to  study  in  the  first  grade,  therefore  I 
instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  arithmetic  at  home. 

It  was  winter.  White  snow  covered  the  earth.  The  sun  shone 
and  it  was  very  lovely  outside.  It  was  our  first  winter  after  the  war 
and  we  were  free  to  go  outside  and  tred  in  the  snow,  examining  the 
footprints  we  made  in  it.  We  found  skis  in  the  storeroom,  and  the 
four  of  us  went  out  and  found  a  high  hill  atop  one  of  the  streets. 
We  put  on  the  skis,  climbed  the  hill  and  tried  to  slide  down;  of 
course  we  all  landed  on  our  bottoms,  but  we  did  not  give  up.  We 
tried  again  and  again,  and  the  game  was  much  fun.  We  spent  most 
of  the  time  sliding  on  our  bottoms  instead  of  on  our  feet,  but  for 
years  we  had  not  played  riotously  as  we  did  that  day  in  the  snow. 
It  was  a  wonderful  feeling.  The  little  ones  had  a  grand  time.  We 
returned  home  with  cheeks  reddened  from  the  cold,  from  the  sun 
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and  from  the  enjoyment,  but  we  had  not  succeeded  in  learning  to 
ski.  My  aunt  awaited  us  with  a  modest  meal  and  was  glad  to  see  us 
so  gay.  In  the  evening  we  all  sat  in  the  living  room  and  talked 
about  this  and  that.  The  neighbors  joined  us  too,  and  the 
conversation  flowed. 

I  heard  the  men  talking  about  work  and  livelihood  and  about 
going  to  the  Land  of  Israel.  We  all  knew  that  our  stay  in  Poland 
was  temporary.  Not  one  Jew  wanted  to  stay  in  Poland,  soaked  as  it 
was  with  Jewish  blood.  Our  neighbor  told  us,  among  other  things, 
that  children's  institutions  were  being  organized  which  would 
attempt  to  gather  all  the  orphans  left  without  parents.  He  had 
heard  that  a  group  was  gathering  which  had  set  for  itself  the  goal  of 
saving  Jewish  children  from  every  place  they  had  been  left  by  their 
parents.  A  great  number  of  children  were  living  with  Christians 
and  did  not  know  they  were  Jewish;  many  children  were  in  Catholic 
convents  and  many  more  were  wandering  through  the  forest  with 
the  partisan  forces.  They  all  needed  to  be  saved  and  to  be  returned 
to  their  Judaism. 

In  the  town  of  Zakopane,  a  beautiful  place  located  in  the 
mountains  of  Southwestern  Poland,  an  institution  had  been  opened 
for  weak  and  sickly  children  whose  lungs  had  been  damaged  by 
malnutrition  and  lack  of  fresh  air.  There,  in  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
a  home  had  been  opened  for  young  children,  under  the  direction  of 
a  charming  woman,  Mrs.  Kichler  (who  later  wrote  the  book  entitled 
My  Hundred  Children)*-  The  woman  gave  the  children  a  warm 
home,  a  good  upbringing  and  an  education.  My  aunt  had  heard  of 
enterprise  .  She  looked  at  my  brother  and  at  me  and  asked:  "What 
do  you  think,  Ryvciu,  should  we  travel  to  Zakopane  and  see  the 
place  and  the  house?  Maybe  it  would  suit  Benek.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
him  to  have  more  food  and  milk  and  be  in  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
where  he  would  recover  and  get  well  and  even  start  to  study."  I 
agreed  with  her  immediately.  I  knew  that  my  brother  needed 
better  care,  having  always  been  a  sickly  and  sensitive  child.  The 
parting  from  Mamma  had  had  a  greater  effect  perhaps  on  him  than 
on  me.  It  seemed  I  was  the  stronger  of  the  two  of  us.  The  decision 
was  made.  My  aunt  packed  a  suitcase  with  some  things  and  we 
departed. 


^Several  years  later  Mrs.  Kichler  brought  all  one  hundred  children  to  Israel. 
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We  arrived  at  Zakopane.  We  saw  the  tall  mountains  and  the 
lovely  house  at  the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  we  were  filled  with 
marvel.  We  were  greeted  with  great  amiability  by  the  woman  in 
charge,  who  was  really  as  wonderful  as  we  had  heard,  an 
exceptional  woman. 

She  welcomed  my  brother  as  if  he  were  her  own  son 
returning  to  her  after  a  long  absence,  with  warmth  and  love;  she 
hugged  him,  and  asked  his  name  and  how  he  was  feeling.  Benek  at 
once  felt  good  there.  Other  children  approached  him  and  pulled 
him  to  their  games,  and  he  went  with  them  as  if  he  had  known 
them  for  a  long  time.  The  atmosphere  was  easy-going  and  calm. 
The  children  all  spoke  fluent  Polish.  They  studied  at  school,  each  at 
her  own  level  and  not  according  to  her  age. 

The  directress  advised  us  to  leave  my  brother  with  her,  for 
there  he  would  become  healthy  and  develop,  and  he  would  be 
brought  up  and  educated  with  love.  I  sensed  that  it  would  be  good 
for  him,  yet  parting  from  him  was  difficult.  We  had  always  been 
together  -  Mamma,  my  brother  and  I.  When  my  mother  died,  she 
had  charged  me  with  the  care  of  my  brother,  not  to  leave  him  and 
to  be  like  a  mother  to  him,  and  this  I  had  indeed  done.  I  had 
always  tried  to  watch  over  him  and  to  concern  myself  with  his 
welfare,  to  take  care  of  him  and  to  help  him  in  any  way  I  could; 
therefore  this  parting  was  so  difficult  for  me.  My  aunt  comforted 
me,  saying:  "Let  him  stay  here,  Ryvciu.  He  already  feels  good  here, 
he'll  have  much  more  food  than  he  would  at  home,  he'll  learn  here." 
And  the  directress  added,  "The  children  go  out  on  hikes  in  the 
mountains,  have  parties  for  the  holidays,  learn  to  sing  and  to  dance. 
They  get  all  the  things  they  missed  in  their  earlier  childhood."  I 
saw  that  they  were  right  and  that  it  was  really  in  my  brother's  best 
interest  to  stay.  I  agreed.  We  kissed,  embraced  and  said  farewell. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  I  had 
parted  from  my  brother,  and  I  hoped  in  my  heart  that  we  would 
soon  be  reunited.  We  returned  home  a  little  saddened,  but 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  good  place. 

I  studied  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school  for  nearly  half  a  year, 
until  a  large  children's  home  was  opened  in  a  town  near  Bytom, 
called  Zabrze.  Orphans  were  being  brought  there  from  all  over 
Poland.  The  institution  was  supported  by  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  and  the  children  were  granted  clothing, 
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food,  schooling  and  even  some  Judaic  studies.  Acquaintances  of 
ours  highly  recommended  the  place.  My  uncle  and  aunt  discussed 
the  matter  with  me  and  explained  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
support  themselves  and  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  join  the 
"Children's  House."  I  could  then  soon  go  with  the  group  to  Palestine 
and  we  would  all  meet  there.  "What  can  we  give  you?"-  they  asked 
me.  I  understood  the  situation  and  did  not  want  to  argue  with 
them.  My  aunt  promised  me  one  thing:  that  if  I  did  not  like  the 
place  or  the  children  I  could  always  return  to  them.  She  packed  the 
few  clothes  I  had  and  we  went. 

The  day  before  I  had  bade  farewell  to  my  classmates  and  to 
my  teacher  and  they  had  wished  me  success.  I  received  a 
certificate  testifying  to  the  fact  that  I  had  studied  for  half  a  year  in 
the  fifth  grade. 
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The  Children's  Home  in  Zabrze 


I  again  moved  to  a  new  city,  a  large  and  beautiful  one,  but  a 
foreign  one.  There  were  three  of  us  traveling:  Aunt  Sarah,  Benny 
and  I.  After  some  searching  we  found  the  address.  It  was  a  pretty 
house  of  two  stories,  standing  apart  from  the  other  houses, 
surrounded  by  a  large  lot. 

As  we  entered  the  yard  I  saw  boys  and  girls  playing  ball  with 
a  girl  madrichah  (counselor  or  instructor).  That  made  a  good 
impression  upon  me.  We  entered  the  house  and  headed  toward  the 
administrator's  office.  My  aunt  introduced  me  to  him,  he  asked  us 
to  sit  down,  and  amiably  requested  that  I  tell  him  a  little  about 
myself.  I  remember  not  answering,  perhaps  being  shy  or  just  not 
in  the  mood  to  talk.  My  aunt  answered  in  my  place.  She  told  him 
briefly  about  what  had  befallen  us  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
She  explained  that  to  her  sorrow  my  brother  and  I  had  been  left 
orphaned  of  both  mother  and  father,  and  that  to  her  chagrin  she 
had  to  part  with  us  for  lack  of  the  means  to  support  us.  We  had 
wanted  to  stay  together  as  a  family,  but  because  of  the  difficult 
economic  situation  she  was  forced  to  place  me  in  a  children's 
institution. 

The  administrator  listened  to  her  words,  saw  the  sadness  in 
her  eyes,  and  understood  that  it  was  without  joy  that  she  was 
leaving  her  niece  in  this  place.  And  so  in  an  encouraging  tone  of 
voice  he  said:  "Don't  worry,  Mrs.  Barth.  It  will  be  wonderful  here 
for  your  niece  among  the  children.  All  of  them  find  themselves  in 
the  same  situation,  all  Holocaust  survivors  without  parents.  We 
look  after  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  They  receive  the  best 
care  and  education.  She'll  be  very  happy  here."  He  called  the 
madrich  (counselor)  to  show  us  the  house  and  the  room  in  which  I 
would  live.  The  three  of  us  went  with  him  and  he  showed  us  the 
other  bedrooms  and  the  dining  room,  and  finally  the  room  in  which 
I  would  be  living  with  four  other  girls.  The  house  was  pretty, 
spacious  and  clean.  I  was  favorably  impressed.  When  we  entered 
the  bedroom  all  four  of  the  girls  jumped  out  of  their  beds,  stood  and 
looked  at  us.  The  boy  madrich ,  whose  name  was  David  Hubei, 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  These  were  to  be  my  room-mates  in 
the  coming  months,  until  we  went  up  to  Palestine. 
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I  liked  David  Hubei  from  the  moment  I  saw  him.  He  had  kind 
blue  eyes  and  a  pleasant  face.  He  smiled  a  lot  to  the  children  and 
encouraged  them.  He  was  also  our  Hebrew  teacher.  Everyone  loved 
him,  for  he  was  a  good  and  easy-going  man.  The  staff  of  teachers 
and  madrichim  was  not  professional.  They  were  people  who  had 
been  left  solitary  by  the  Holocaust  and  chose  to  undertake  caring 
for  children.  Many  institutions  for  children  were  opened  in  post¬ 
war  Poland. 

The  girls  opened  the  closet  and  showed  me  an  empty  shelf, 
which  would  be  all  mine.  "You  can  arrange  your  things  on  your 
shelf,"  they  said.  "Then  we'll  go  out  to  play  in  the  yard,"  They  also 
explained  to  me  that  it  was  forbidden  to  sit  on  the  beds  after  they 
had  been  made  in  the  morning,  but  they  did  it  anyway  when  the 
madrichah  wasn't  looking.  I  smiled. 

My  aunt  said  that  she  would  have  to  bid  me  farewell  because 
it  was  getting  late,  and  she  still  had  an  hour's  journey  to  Bytom 
with  Benny.  When  Benny  heard  that,  he  grasped  on  to  me  hard  and 
would  not  let  me  go.  "I  want  Ryvciu  to  come  home  with  us!"  he 
cried,  "She  won't  stay  here!"  We  were  very  attached  to  each  other. 
He  was  my  little  brother  as  much  as  Benek  was.  I  loved  him  very 
much,  played  with  him  and  watched  him  when  my  uncle  and  aunt 
were  out  of  the  house.  He  saw  in  me  a  big  sister  and  did  not  want 
to  part  from  me.  I  kissed  him  and  said,  "Soon  you'll  come  to  visit 
me.  Isn't  that  right,  Aunt  Sarah?"  And  then  I  too  began  to  cry.  My 
Aunt  Sarah  was  distressed  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  would 
not  have  taken  much  for  her  to  start  weeping  too.  The  madrichah 
saved  the  situation.  When  she  came  into  the  room  and  saw  the 
poignant  farewell  scene  she  took  us  into  the  dining  room,  offered  us 
cookies  and  a  drink,  and  gave  Benny  some  small  toy  to  take  home. 
My  Aunt  Sarah  kissed  me  and  promised  to  visit  frequently.  I  was 
left  alone  among  strangers.  Anger  arose  in  my  heart  toward  Uncle 
Pinchas,  and  I  blamed  him  for  everything.  It's  all  his  fault,  I 
thought  to  myself.  He  was  always  complaining  that  it  was  hard  for 
him,  that  he  had  no  livelihood.  Aunt  would  never  have  parted  from 
us  if  not  for  him.  She  had  promised  Mamma!  I  do  not  know  if  I 
was  right,  but  that  was  my  feeling  at  the  time.  I  held  a  grudge 
against  him  thereafter  about  the  matter,  for  many  years. 

Life  in  the  children's  home  was  not  at  all  bad.  We  received 
new  clothing  and  shoes,  good  food,  and  even  sweets.  There  were 
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various  groups  to  study  Hebrew,  Torah  (study  of  the  Pentateuch), 
Judaism,  and  stories  of  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Israel.  We  were 
promised  that  very  soon  we  would  travel  to  our  homeland  -  the 
Land  of  Israel,  and  would  never  again  have  to  live  in  the  Diaspora. 
We  awaited  this  enticing  journey  impatiently.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
asked  to  be  registered  in  the  Polish  school.  There  was  another  child 
from  the  home,  by  the  name  of  David,  who  was  registered  in  the 
sixth  grade  along  with  me,  and  we  were  the  only  two  Jews  in  a  class 
of  about  thirty  Poles.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
antisemitism  in  the  classroom,  but  no  great  love  for  us  either.  I 
remember  that  in  religion  class,  when  the  priest  entered  the 
classroom,  the  two  of  us,  David  and  I,  would  be  excused  from  the 
lesson,  hi  literature  class  we  received  a  new  book  by  the  name  of 
Pan  Tadeusz ,  which  told  of  the  Polish  nobility,  of  the  Polish  classes 
and  of  Poland’s  wars  against  her  enemies.  The  language  of  the  book 
was  very  rich  and  literary,  all  in  rhyme.  We  had  to  learn  many 
excerpts  by  heart,  but  the  main  difficulty  was  understanding  the 
text.  Our  good  fortune  was  that  the  madrichim  in  the  children's 
home  helped  us  to  overcome  the  problems. 
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Rabbi  Kahane  and  Captain  Drucker 


The  children’s  home  in  Zabrze  took  in  many  girls  and  boys. 
Tens  of  children  from  all  over  Poland  were  gathered  there.  Many  of 
them  did  not  remember  where  they  had  come  from  or  what  their 
parents  had  been  like.  Every  week  two  men  appeared,  one  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Polish  army  and  the  other  in  civilian  clothing. 
In  time  we  learned  to  recognize  them  and  to  respect  them. 

One's  name  was  Rabbi  Kahane  and  the  other  was  Captain 
Drucker.  They  would  arrive  at  the  children's  home  in  the  company 
of  a  child  or  two,  tell  us  a  brief  story  about  each  one,  and  request 
that  we  veteran  residents  of  the  home  take  care  of  him,  help  him 
adjust  and  make  his  stay  pleasant.  Then  they  would  leave.  These 
two  wonderful  people  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
searching  for  Jewish  children  among  the  Polish  population,  in  the 
cities  and  the  villages,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  monasteries.  They 
went  everywhere  in  their  quest  and  thereby  saved  many  children 
and  prevented  them  from  assimilating  among  the  Christians. 

They  brought  us  Rena  and  Yanka  and  David,  Lena  and  Pola. 
Yanka  had  been  a  village  shepherdess,  living  with  a  Catholic  family. 
Every  time  the  Germans  had  appeared  in  the  village,  Yanka  had 
been  sent  a  message  not  to  return  with  the  flock.  Thus  she  had 
spent  many  hours  in  the  fields,  barefoot  and  warn,  hungering  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Sometimes  she  had  had  no  food  for  entire  days. 

Rena  had  come  from  a  rural,  devout  Catholic  family.  She  could 
hardly  remember  her  parents  or  her  Judaism.  She  had  not  wanted 
to  leave  her  adoptive  parents,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  her 
out  forcefully  and  pay  the  family  who  were  keeping  her  well  to  let 
her  go.  When  she  was  with  us  at  the  children's  home  she  would  run 
off  to  the  local  church  to  genuflect  and  pray.  We  would  look  for  her 
everywhere,  until  we  found  her  at  the  church.  I  was  appointed  to 
be  responsible  for  her  and  served  as  a  friend  and  a  sister.  I  would 
tell  her  nice  Torah  stories  and  a  little  about  Judaism.  I  tried 
especially  to  convince  her  that  Jews  were  not  so  cruel  and  had  not 
killed  Jesus,  but  rather  the  Romans  had,  and  Jesus  himself  had  been 
a  Jew.  That  was  a  new  idea  for  her.  We  became  friends,  and  from 
then  on  she  trusted  me.  Little  by  little  she  left  the  Christian  faith 
and  returned  to  Judaism. 
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On  the  Sabbath  and  on  holidays  we  would  wear  festive 
clothing  and  not  study  at  the  school.  The  tables  in  the  dining  room 
would  be  covered  with  white  cloths  and  the  whole  house  took  on  a 
festive  air.  This  pleased  the  children  and  gave  them  some  content 
in  the  vacuum  which  had  been  created  in  their  hearts  when  they 
had  abandoned  the  Christian  faith. 

There  was  a  boy  called  Daniel,  who  had  been  saved  by  being 
in  the  "  Hitler  Jugend'  (Young  Hitler  Youth).  Being  a  handsome,  tall 
blond  boy,  he  had  been  as  one  of  them  and  thereby  his  life  had 
been  spared.  Boys  were  brought  to  us  who  had  been  in  the  forests 
with  the  partisan  forces,  and  also  two  sisters  who  had  lived  as 
Christians  and  wandered  from  village  to  village.  No  one  had  wanted 
to  hide  them,,  for  they  had  all  guessed  that  the  children  were 
Jewish.  Other  children  were  brought  from  convents.  Thus  our 
house  was  filled  with  orphan  survivors  of  Hell.  There  were  also 
isolated  cases  of  children  arriving  with  their  mothers.  One  such 
case  was  that  of  Linka  and  Runka.  They  came  with  their  mother, 
who  then  worked  in  the  children’s  home  as  house  mother.  Before 
we  left  other  children  came  to  us  from  the  children's  homes  in 
Krakow  and  in  Lodz.  We  were  now  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls. 
We  were  waiting  to  go  to  Palestine,  wanting  to  leave  the  hated 
Polish  soil,  where  our  parents  and  other  relatives  were  buried  in 
unknown  graves. 

The  day  we  were  informed  that  we  were  leaving  was  a 
holiday  for  us.  The  moment  my  Aunt  Sarah  came  to  visit  me,  I 
informed  her  we  were  departing  Poland  and  that  she  had  to  bring 
my  brother  Benek  to  us,  for  I  would  not  leave  without  him.  She 
knew  I  was  determined.  It  did  not  help  for  her  to  argue  that  the 
residents  of  the  children's  home  in  Zakopane  were  also  preparing  to 
go  up  to  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  that  it  would  be  too  bad  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  friends  and  from  his  studies.  "No!  I  won't  go  without 
him!"  - 1  cried.  "You  promised  me  that  you  would  bring  him."  And 
she  did  travel  to  the  children's  home  in  Zakopane  and  brought  him 
to  us.  Benek  had  grown  and  developed  nicely  during  the  last  year. 
The  mountain  air  had  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  him.  He  was  happy 
to  be  reunited  with  me,  but  even  more  particularly  glad  to  be  going 
to  Palestine.  We  parted  from  Uncle  Pinchas,  from  Aunt  Sarah  and 
from  Benny  with  sorrow,  yet  the  hope  beat  within  our  hearts  that 
soon  we  would  all  be  reunited  in  our  land,  the  Land  of  Israel. 
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Journey  to  Czechoslovakia 


It  was  not  easy  to  get  to  Palestine.  The  British  ruled  there, 
and  they  had  closed  the  gates  to  the  European  refugees.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  France  transit  camps  were  set  up  for 
the  survivors  from  Poland  and  Russia,  where  people  impatiently 
waited  for  Aliyah ,  the  act  of  going  up  to  the  Land  of  Israel. 

In  1946  we  left  Poland  and  traveled  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  the 
city  of  Deblitza  near  Prague.  We  were  very  glad  to  leave  Poland. 
We  knew  that  every  journey  brought  us  closer  and  closer  to  our 
beloved  Palestine.  We  wanted  to  have  a  homeland,  which  we  would 
never  have  to  leave.  We  did  not  want  to  think  about  the  past, 
wanted  to  erase  it  from  our  consciousness.  We  had  practically  no 
discussion  between  us  children  about  what  had  befallen  us  during 
the  war  years.  We  did  not  want  to  remember  the  past;  we  wanted 
to  think  only  of  the  future,  hoping  for  a  better  future  for  all  of  us. 
Our  madrichim  too  never  spoke  about  the  subject  which  was  painful 
to  all  of  us,  perhaps  fearing  to  awaken  bitter  memories.  The  past 
was  as  if  erased.  Only  at  night  could  the  weeping  of  children  be 
heard,  children  suffering  through  nightmares  and  awakening 
soaked  in  the  morning. 

In  Deblitza  we  were  housed  in  shacks.  It  did  not  bother  us, 
because  we  knew  it  was  only  temporary.  During  the  weeks  of  our 
stay  there  we  had  several  lovely  excursions  to  the  city  of  Prague. 
Even  then,  when  we  were  only  10-15  or  16  years  old,  we  were  able 
to  discern  that  Prague  was  a  beautiful  city. 

We  young  children  walked  along  in  pairs  and  sang.  A  small 
girl  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Ashkenazi  always  strode  as  one  of  the 
leading  pair  and  sang  the  first  stanza  of  a  Hebrew  song  in  her  clear 
voice,  with  the  rest  of  us  singing  the  other  verses  after  her.  Thus 
we  would  arrive  at  the  Jewish  quarter  with  its  narrow  lanes.  We 
visited  the  home  of  the  great  Mahara"l  (Rabbi  Loew),  creator  of  the 
Golem  (robot  who  came  into  existence  at  the  utterance  of  G-d’s  full 
Name);  the  ancient  synagogues  preserved  in  their  entirety;  and 
finally  the  venerable  Jewish  cemetery  of  Prague.  The  madrichim 
pointed  out  the  graves  of  well-known  Rabbis  who  had  been  buried 
there,  and  told  us  of  the  miracles  they  had  worked.  We  prayed  at 
the  grave  of  the  Mahara  "1,  creator  of  the  Golem. 
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The  weeks  passed  quickly.  We  again  had  to  prepare  to  travel, 
this  time  to  France.  There  we  would  live  in  a  house  which  had  been 
allotted  to  us  for  a  longer  stay,  to  study  Hebrew  and  to  learn  about 
our  homeland,  so  that  we  would  be  prepared  when  we  arrived  in 
the  Land  of  Israel. 
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Strasbourg 


We  traveled  by  train  to  the  French  city  of  Strasbourg.  After 
the  war,  the  French  government  had  provided  many  unused  houses 
and  mansions  belonging  to  noble  families,  for  child  survivors,  as 
places  in  which  to  live,  to  be  educated  and  raised,  and  to  recover 
physically  from  the  Holocaust. 

French  Jewish  children  awaited  us  at  the  Strasbourg  train 
station,  greeting  us  with  smiles,  and  with  sweets  and  gifts.  They 
addressed  us  in  an  unfamiliar  language,  which  was  nevertheless 
pleasant  to  our  ears.  The  children  led  us  to  a  house  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  in  which  we  were  to  reside  for  a  short  period,  until  we  had 
a  more  permanent  place.  The  house  was  large  and  already  occupied 
by  many  children,  whom  we  now  joined.  Among  them  were  some 
older  children  aged  fifteen  and  sixteen,  as  well  as  little  ones  of  six 
and  seven.  It  was  very  crowded.  The  house  director  was  an 
amiable  man  named  Meir  Rosenblum.  He  tried  to  calm  everyone,  to 
make  order  out  of  the  chaos,  and  to  divide  us  into  groups  in  order 
to  occupy  the  rooms.  Our  madrich  David  Hubei  asked  us  to  be 
patient,  for  soon  we  would  be  moving  to  our  own  house  in  the 
village,  and  there  things  would  be  much  more  pleasant.  Meanwhile 
we  should  make  use  of  our  time  and  make  everything  as  agreeable 
as  possible.  And  so  we  did. 

We  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  big  city  of 
Strasbourg.  We  were  impressed  by  the  houses,  which  were  more 
modern  than  those  in  Prague.  We  were  especially  affected  by  the 
huge  and  glorious  cathedral.  We  went  inside  and  caught  our  breath 
at  the  magnificence  and  awe  of  the  church;  the  form  in  which  it  was 
built  both  inside  and  out  was  unusually  beautiful.  At  twelve  noon 
in  the  church  tower,  twelve  figures  of  saints  would  emerge  and 
pivot  around  the  clock.  We  stood  outside  with  our  heads  turned 
upwards,  and  watched  the  performance  with  admiration.  On 
another  occasion,  our  madrichah  took  us  to  the  Strasbourg 
amusement  park  of  an  evening.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
that  we  had  seen  an  amusement  park  of  such  proportions.  Tens  of 
devices  were  spinning  to  the  accompaniment  of  gay  music.  It  was 
as  if  we  had  entered  another  world  -  a  fairy-tale  world.  Those 
children  who  were  not  afraid  were  allowed  to  ride  the  huge  ferris 
wheel,  the  motorized  cars,  and  the  roller  coaster.  Only  a  few  of  us 
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dared  to  ride  on  the  "ghost  train."  It  was  an  enchanting  evening  for 
us,  which  we  were  never  to  forget. 
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Schirmek 


After  about  two  weeks  in  Strasbourg  we  were  informed  that 
the  authorities  had  put  a  lovely  and  spacious  two-story  house  at 
our  disposal,  in  a  village  called  Schirmek.  We  were  divided  by  age 
group.  The  younger  children,  up  to  the  age  of  14,  would  be 
transferred  to  Schirmek,  and  the  older  children  of  14-17  would 
remain  in  Strasbourg.  We  rejoiced  that  all  our  friends  who  had 
come  with  us  from  Poland  were  to  be  with  us  in  Schirmek.  (Only  a 
few  older  children,  who  had  come  to  us  from  Lodz,  stayed  at 
Strasbourg.)  We  parted  from  Meir  the  director,  thanking  him  for 
his  care,  and  set  out  on  our  journey. 

The  village  of  Schirmek  is  situated  not  far  from  the  big  city  of 
Strasbourg.  It  is  a  small  and  charming  town,  picturesque,  with 
small  red-roofed  houses,  laying  in  a  green  valley  surrounded  by 
high  mountains  and  forests.  We  alighted  from  the  train,  lined  up  in 
pairs,  and  set  off,  on  foot,  up  the  path  leading  to  our  new  house.  We 
enjoyed  the  enchanting  scenery  and  the  quiet  which  surrounded  us. 
It  was  a  refreshing  change  from  the  noisy  city.  The  air  was  clear 
and  we  could  hear  the  twittering  of  birds  in  the  trees.  Our  spirits 
were  high. 

We  arrived  at  the  house,  which  had  been  built  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  overlooked  all  the  other  houses  of  the  village.  There  was  a 
large  porch  at  the  front  of  the  house,  at  the  two  sides  of  which  were 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  wide  doorway.  The  house  was  white  and 
could  be  seen  from  afar.  The  ground  floor  held  the  offices,  the 
dining  room,  and  the  boys'  rooms.  In  the  basement  were  the 
kitchen  and  storerooms.  The  second  floor  held  two  bedrooms  for 
the  girls,  and  the  top  floor  housed  the  madrichim  and  the  director's 
family.  His  name  was  Mr.  Shpinner,  and  he  lived  in  the  children's 
house  with  his  wife,  his  son  and  his  daughter. 

The  young  girls  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  got  the  large 
bedroom  to  the  right,  furnished  with  bunk  beds.  The  smaller 
bedroom,  on  the  left,  was  assigned  to  us,  girls  of  from  thirteen  and  a 
half  to  fourteen.  Here  the  beds  were  regular  ones  and  there  were 
fewer  girls  in  the  room. 

If  memory  serves  me,  the  girls  sharing  my  room  were  Tova 
Blau,  Avia,  Linka  Runka,  Yanka,  Visia,  Pola,  Maryla  (Mr.  Shpinner' s 
daughter),  and  me,  Rivka.  The  girls  in  the  larger  room  were  Rena, 
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Fela,  Charlotta,  Sarah  Bluma,  Rivka  and  Shoshanke  Kramer,  Sarah 
Ashkenazi,  and  Tova  Weinfeld.  Rena  and  Fela  were  very  sorry  not 
to  be  in  the  room  with  us. 

My  brother  Benek  was  with  the  younger  boys  and  he  had  two 
good  friends,  Shmulik  and  Arye,  Charlotta' s  brother. 

The  dining  room  was  large  and  spacious.  It  had  a  good  many 
windows  looking  out  at  the  charming  mountain  vista.  The  tables 
were  arranged  along  all  the  walls.  During  the  meals,  we  could  look 
out  and  enjoy  the  view  along  with  our  food. 

A  short  time  after  we  had  arrived,  Director  Shpinner  informed 
us  that  we  would  have  to  have  lung  x-rays  at  the  sanitarium  on  the 
mountain  top,  a  few  kilometers  from  our  house. 

One  clear  day  all  the  children  set  out  for  the  sanitarium.  Our 
route  was  very  lovely.  We  walked  through  a  forest,  on  winding 
paths  leading  up  the  mountainside.  The  air  was  fresh  and  morning 
dew  glistened  on  the  leaves.  We  were  continually  accompanied  by 
the  chirping  of  birds.  We  sang  the  whole  route,  stopping  only  once 
for  drinks  which  had  been  brought  for  us,  and  then  continued  on 
our  way. 

At  the  sanitarium  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  white  waiting 
room.  Everything  was  very  clean  and  sterile,  and  the  room  was 
redolent  with  a  hospital  smell.  We  sat  down  and  waited.  We  were 
admitted  in  pairs  for  a  blood  test  and  lung  x-ray.  The  matter  took  a 
few  hours.  On  the  way  back  we  went  down  the  mountain  freely, 
running  down  the  slopes.  We  picked  wild  flowers  and  various 
plants,  with  which  we  later  filled  the  entire  dining  room.  We 
returned  very  quickly,  for  we  had  gone  the  whole  way  slipping  and 
running. 

During  our  stay  in  Schirmek  we  took  frequent  summer 
excursions  into  the  forested  mountains,  very  much  enjoying  the 
sights  and  fragrances  of  nature,  and  the  pure  air. 

A  fixed  daily  schedule  was  set  up  in  the  children's  home.  We 
arose  at  seven,  the  boys  said  morning  prayers,  and  then  we  had 
breakfast  and  studies.  We  studied  mostly  Hebrew,  Torah 
(Pentateuch),  history  and  geography  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  a 
little  mathematics.  Our  madrichim  were  also  our  teachers.  We  also 
had  a  French  teacher  who  taught  us  a  few  words  of  French.  Life  fell 
into  a  routine. 
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I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  go  to  a  regular  school  and 
continue  my  studies  from  where  I  had  left  off.  However,  I  had  a 
language  problem  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  children  were 
sent  to  study  outside  the  home. 

About  two  weeks  after  our  visit  to  the  sanitarium,  the  results 
of  our  lung  examinations  were  received.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  children  had  black  spots  on  their  lungs, 
among  them  my  brother  and  myself.  Mr.  Shpinner  wanted  us  to  be 
hospitalized  at  the  sanitarium,  but  we  adamantly  refused  to  leave 
the  children's  home  and  to  live  at  the  sanitarium  for  several 
months.  We  were  panic-stricken,  afraid  we  would  be  dispatched 
forcefully.  We  cried  and  begged  not  to  be  sent.  Finally,  after 
consultation  with  the  doctors,  it  was  conceded  that  we  would  be 
treated  at  the  home.  We  were  obliged  to  present  ourselves  in  the 
kitchen  twice  daily  to  drink  milk.  At  meal  time  we  always  found 
some  nutritious  supplement  in  our  plates.  We  were  permitted  to 
stay  outside  for  longer  hours  than  the  others,  in  the  pure  air,  in  the 
hope  that  this  would  help  heal  our  lungs. 

Winter  came,  wondrous  white  snow  fell,  the  mountains  and 
trees  were  topped  with  a  frosty  covering,  the  roof  tops  became 
invisible,  and  everything  turned  white.  After  a  few  days  of  snow, 
the  sun  came  out.  We  went  outside  and  enjoyed  playing  with 
snowballs.  We  took  out  the  sleighs  and  rode  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  On  an  enchanting  day  such  as  that  we  were 
excused  from  our  studies  so  we  could  enjoy  the  air  outside. 

On  one  of  those  clear  and  snowy  days  a  wonderful  surprise 
awaited  me.  The  date  was  January  12,  1947.  When  we  entered  the 
dining  room  at  noon  there  was  a  huge  sign  hanging  on  the  wall, 
saying:  "Happy  birthday  Rivka!"  I  looked  at  it  incredulously.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  white  cloths,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
Director  Shpinner  asked  us  to  be  seated,  for  he  wanted  to  say  a  few 
words.  "First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fourteenth 
birthday  in  the  name  of  all  the  children  and  the  teachers.  Until 
120!"  He  reviewed  the  story  of  my  life  and  my  brother's  in 
Przemys'l  Ghetto,  telling  how  we  had  been  saved  along  with  our 
uncle  and  aunt  and  how  he  had  met  us  when  he  arrived  from 
Russia  with  his  family  and  joined  the  little  community  in  Przemys'l. 
There  he  had  met  our  uncle  and  aunt,  wonderful  people,  and  had 
promised  them  that  he  would  take  good  care  of  us.  He  spoke  for 
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about  half  an  hour,  about  the  war  and  about  the  children,  who  were 
our  nation’s  future.  He  lauded  me  as  a  conscientious  pupil  and  a 
devoted  sister,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  After  the  speech  a  festive  meal 
was  served,  with  chocolate  for  desert.  I  noticed  the  girls  hiding 
cubes  of  chocolate  in  their  pockets.  I  could  not  understand  why 
they  did  not  eat  them.  Only  later  did  I  understand.  After  the 
special  meal  Mr.  Shpimier  announced  that  we  would  be  going  on  an 
excursion  in  honor  of  my  birthday.  We  burst  out  in  whoops  of  joy, 
running  immediately  to  put  on  our  coats  and  wait  outside  for 
departure. 

It  was  a  clear  and  sunny  day.  The  snow  was  hard  and  made 
noises  under  our  shoes.  We  set  out  with  loud  singing,  to  the  forest, 
with  our  madrichim  and  our  teachers.  Everyone  had  come.  It  was 
an  enchanting  day  and  my  first  birthday  celebration,  which  I  will 
always  remember.  In  the  evening  the  secret  of  the  chocolate  cubes 
was  revealed.  When  we  returned  from  our  outing  and  went  up  to 
our  room,  I  discovered  a  basket  with  about  five  whole  chocolate 
bars  and  hand-made  greeting  cards  from  all  the  girls  in  the  room.  I 
must  explain  here,  that  the  girls  had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen, 
handed  in  the  chocolate  cubes  which  they  had  saved,  and  gotten  in 
their  stead  entire  bars,  which  they  presented  to  me  as  a  birthday 
gift.  Later  we  all  sat  on  our  beds,  I  opened  the  bars,  and  together 
we  enjoyed  the  chocolate  which  we  so  loved.  It  subsequently 
became  a  tradition  to  do  so  for  the  other  girls. 

Another  event  which  we  loved  very  much  was  going  to  see  a 
film  in  the  village.  We  would  wait  for  that  impatiently.  An  event 
of  that  sort  did  not  happen  often.  We  tried  to  be  good  and  to  work 
hard  fulfilling  all  that  was  expected  of  us,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  an 
outing  to  the  movies,  Heaven  forbid. 
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Kalman  Binyamini 


After  we  had  been  at  Schirmek  for  about  a  half  year,  an 
emissary  by  the  name  of  Kalman  Binyamini  came  to  us  from  the 
Land  of  Israel.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  a 
smiling  face.  He  was  about  24  when  he  arrived.  He  introduced 
himself,  in  Hebrew  of  course,  and  informed  us  that  he  was  to  be  our 
madrich  and  our  Hebrew  teacher.  From  now  on  there  would  be  no 
translation  from  Hebrew  into  Polish,  only  pure  Hebrew.  We  were 
captivated  by  him  from  the  first  moment  we  saw  him.  Firstly, 
because  he  was  a  Tsabar ,  a  person  born  in  Israel.  Secondly,  he 
knew  how  to  endear  himself  to  children  and  to  young  people.  To  us 
he  was  a  symbol  of  the  ’’new  Israeli.”  He  sat  with  us  for  hours  and 
told  us  about  Israel.  He  was  employed  there  working  with  young 
people  in  an  agricultural  school  called  "Mikveh-Yisrael."  He  would 
tell  us  about  the  excursions  he  took  them  on  -  to  the  Galil  (Northern 
Israel)  to  the  valley  region,  to  the  Jordan  River,  and  to  the  Negev 
(Southern  Israel).  Through  his  stories  we  learned  about  the  Land 
and  we  learned  to  love  it.  He  used  to  arrange  festivities  for  us  to 
celebrate  the  holidays,  and  he  taught  us  folk  dancing,  the  hora  and 
shepherds'  dances.  Through  him  we  learned  about  Israeli  youth 
and  Israeli  culture,  breathing  the  essence  of  the  Israeli  spirit.  His 
lessons  were  interesting  and  unorthodox.  We  admired  him  greatly. 
His  aim  was  that  we  should  learn  about  our  homeland  and  not  want 
to  go  to  any  other  country,  and  he  achieved  his  goal. 

After  a  stay  of  one  year  in  Schirmek,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  move  to  another  location,  where  additional  children  would 
join  us  and  where  we  would  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Aliy at 
Hanoaf'  (Organization  for  Youth  Immigration  to  Israel),  and  no 
longer  the  American  "Joint”  or  UNRWA. 
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Vouzon 


Instructions  were  received  to  transfer  all  the  children  to  the 
auspices  of  Aliy  at  Hanoar.  The  period  during  which  we  had  been 
supported  by  the  "Joint"  and  by  UNRWA  was  over.  Now  we  would 
belong  to  an  Israeli  authority,  and  surely  we  would  soon  travel  to 
the  Land  of  Israel.  Thus  we  thought.  We  were  told  that  we  would 
presently  be  moved  to  a  new  place,  where  we  would  have  a  large 
house,  and  many  other  children  would  join  us  who  would  be 
immigrating  to  the  homeland  with  us.  Excitement  filled  the  air  as 
everyone  prepared  for  the  trip,  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  regret  at 
leaving  Schirmek,  a  place  which  had  become  dear  to  us.  We  had 
thought  that  from  the  new  place  we  would  go  directly  to  Palestine, 
but  to  our  chagrin  we  were  again  transferred  to  another  place, 
where  we  would  wait  -  and  who  knew  for  how  long?... 

We  were  very  impatient.  The  new  place  to  which  we  were  to 
move  was  called  Vouzon,  and  it  was  two  hours  from  Paris  by  train. 
We  hoped  that  we  would  perhaps  be  able  to  have  an  outing  in  the 
famous  city.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  activity,  feverous 
preparations:  we  had  to  help  pack  the  food  and  the  utensils  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  storerooms.  Kalman  orchestrated  all  these 
arrangements.  Our  director,  Mr.  Shpinner,  and  his  family,  were  not 
slated  to  go  with  us.  There,  in  Vouzon,  we  were  to  get  a  new 
director  from  Palestine.  Two  madrichim  also  left  us,  along  with  a 
few  children.  Eva  traveled  to  Canada,  to  relatives;  Tova  Blau  joined 
her  mother  who  had  come  from  Germany  to  get  her;  Rivka  and  here 
sister  Shoshana  Kremer  went  to  their  brother  at  Strasbourg  and 
stayed  with  him  in  France.  We  were  sorry  about  each  child  who 
left  us.  We  had  been  very  attached  to  each  other,  and  it  was  as  if 
our  siblings  were  leaving  us. 

We  arrived  at  the  train  station  in  Strasbourg.  It  was  evening. 
All  our  luggage  was  loaded  into  one  car  and  we  were  seated  in  the 
others.  Mr.  Shpinner  and  Meir  came  to  the  station  to  bid  us 
farewell.  We  were  glad  that  at  least  David  Hubei  and  our 
madrichah  Raya,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Poland,  were 
joining  us.  Kalman  instructed  us  to  stay  in  our  places  and  not  to 
leave  the  cars.  "It's  a  long  trip  and  will  last  the  whole  night. 
Arrange  yourselves  so  that  you  can  lie  down  to  sleep  on  the 
benches." 
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In  the  middle  of  all  our  preparations  and  arrangements  at  the 
train  station  one  of  the  girls  got  strong  stomach  pains  and  she 
needed  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital  urgently.  Kalman  turned  over 
authority  to  the  other  madrichim.  Just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
depart  the  station  imminently,  Kalman  quickly  got  the  girl  into  a 
taxi  and  took  her  to  the  hospital.  He  was  fluent  in  French,  so  he  was 
able  to  communicate  easily  with  the  doctors.  That  same  night  the 
girl  underwent  an  appendectomy,  and  all  went  well.  Kalman  stayed 
with  her  until  the  morning  and  then  gave  her  over  to  the  capable 
hands  of  Meir  Rosenblum,  and  took  the  first  train  in  the  morning  to 
follow  us.  He  joined  us  toward  evening.  At  the  time  we  knew 
nothing  about  what  had  happened,  and  heard  the  story  only  much 
later. 
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Chateau  des  Rhuets 


We  looked  out  through  the  windows  of  the  bus,  which  was 
taking  us  from  the  village  of  Vouzon  to  the  house  in  which  we  were 
to  live.  The  last  houses  of  the  town  had  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  we  entered  a  thick  forest.  We  rode  on  a  wide  path  in  the 
forest,  with  tall  green  trees  comprising  the  only  scenery  on  both 
sides,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Suddenly  the  forest  ended  and  a 
house  stood  in  view,  not  just  any  house,  but  a  glorious  mansion  of 
red  stone.  It  was  fronted  by  tall  columns  and  pathways  leading  to  a 
wide  entrance.  The  wooden  door  was  engraved  with  various 
decorations  within  protruding  squares.  The  roof  was  topped  by 
towers  of  various  heights,  and  around  this  impressive  mansion  was 
a  large  garden  with  a  fish  pond  and  landscaped  areas.  In  back  of 
the  mansion  was  a  large  paved  courtyard.  It  was  a  wonder  to  us 
that  we  should  live  in  such  a  mansion. 

We  entered  the  porch  reverently,  looking  around  us  in 
admiration  .  A  wide  stairway  led  to  the  second  story  and  other 
steps  to  the  lower  one.  We  stood  frozen.  There  were  many  doors 
all  around  the  porch,  all  of  dark  wood  with  various  engravings. 
Raya  the  madrichah  led  us  to  the  second  floor  and  showed  us  our 
rooms.  Each  one  of  us  took  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  her  choosing  and 
close  to  her  particular  friend.  The  rooms  were  spacious  and  pretty. 
David,  the  boys’  madrich,  took  them  to  their  rooms. 

The  first  day  at  the  mansion  was  devoted  to  rest  and  to 
making  order,  opening  suitcases  and  arranging  the  clothes  in  the 
closets.  We  could  not  stop  marveling  at  the  mansion.  On  our  floor 
we  discovered  another  room,  smaller,  completely  surrounded  by 
mirrors  on  all  the  walls,  and  next  to  the  bedroom  was  a  beautiful 
bathroom,  also  totally  lined  with  mirrors.  Each  one  of  us  very  much 
wanted  to  live  in  this  room,  but  we  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  for 
fear  it  would  start  fights  among  us.  During  the  war  many  French 
noblemen  had  fled  the  country  and  abandoned  their  mansions. 
They  were  left  standing  empty,  unused.  The  French  government,  in 
its  generosity,  made  them  available  to  the  child  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  for  temporary  housing,  until  they  could  journey  to 
Palestine. 

From  the  first  day  Kalman  established  exemplary  order  in  the 
children's  home.  We  knew  what  we  were  to  do  every  hour  of  the 
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day.  (He  had  gotten  his  training  in  orderliness  in  his  German 
Jewish,  Yekki ,  family.)  He  explained  to  us  that  from  now  on  our 
establishment  would  be  run  exactly  like  the  youth  dormitories  in 
the  Land  of  Israel;  in  that  way  we  would  learn  to  behave  like  the 
Israeli  youth  and  achieve  high  academic  accomplishments,  so  that 
when  we  arrived  in  Israel  we  could  be  accepted  to  the  Mikve 
Yisrael  Agricultural  School.  That  was  our  greatest  desire,  for  the 
school  was  on  the  high-school  level  and  accepted  youth  from  the 
age  of  fifteen.  We  decided  that  we  needed  to  study  hard  to  achieve 
our  objective.  Now  we  were  no  longer  children;  we  had  become 
adolescents.  We  were  divided  into  two  groups:  the  Tseirim 
(youngsters)  and  the  Bogrim  (seniors). 

I  belonged  to  the  Bogrim  and  studied  in  the  highest  class  we 
had.  I  was  among  the  best  students  in  the  institution,  and  had 
great  ambition  to  succeed.  So  that  we  would  feel  exactly  like  the 
youth  in  Israel,  Kalman  would  take  us  outside  to  coach  us  in  Gadn"a 
(pre-army  training)  and  sports.  I  remember  how  difficult  it  was  to 
climb  a  rope.  The  best  of  the  athletes  among  the  girls  were  Rina, 
Ofra,  Penina  Helena,  Shoshana  and  me.  We  played  netball  and 
volleyball,  we  ran,  we  did  high  jumps  and  long  jumps,  and  in 
general  became  athletes.  Kalman  invited  other  children's 
institutions  like  ours  in  France  to  come  to  Vouzon  and  compete  with 
us  in  all  types  of  sports. 

I  remember  our  matches  on  La"g  Baomer  (holiday  honoring 
Rabbi  Shimon  bar  Yochai  and  Rabbi  Akivah  and  his  thousands  of 
students,  celebrated  in  the  fields).  It  was  a  magnificent  summer 
day.  The  areas  around  the  mansion  had  been  specially  prepared  for 
the  various  games.  The  air  was  full  of  tension.  We  had  practiced  a 
great  deal  for  the  competitions.  Our  girls'  team  excelled  in  netball, 
but  because  we  were  nervous  and  tense  we  lost  to  the  guest  team. 
We  were  frustrated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  sports  we  won 
over  the  guests.  It  was  an  unforgettable  day  full  of  fun.  At  the  end 
of  the  matches  we  had  a  huge  picnic  in  the  forest,  our  cook  having 
prepared  generous  quantities  of  delicious  food  for  everyone.  The 
atmosphere  was  totally  different  from  that  which  had  reigned  in 
the  children's  home  at  Schirmek. 

A  new  teacher  arrived  for  us  from  the  Land  of  Israel  by  the 
name  of  Baruch  Vilefort.  He  came  with  his  French  wife  Ann. 
Baruch  and  became  the  director  and  also  a  teacher  of  Bible  and 
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Jewish  history.  Ann  managed  the  household.  David  Hubei  was 
teacher  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  for  the  younger  group  and 
Raya  was  our  madrichah. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  Melave  Malka  (festive  meal  in  honor 
of  the  departing  Sabbath  "Queen"),  Raya  would  entertain  us  on  the 
piano.  She  was  also  musical  director  for  all  our  holiday 
celebrations,  and  Kalman  was  director. 

During  our  leisure  hours  some  of  us  friends  would  gather  to  go 
shopping  in  downtown  Lozon.  We  would  buy  a  few  pieces  of  fruit, 
or  a  pretty  pin  or  a  hair  ribbon.  We  could  not  buy  much  with  the 
little  money  we  had  at  our  disposal.  We  would  read  the  French 
markers  on  the  items  in  order  to  be  able  to  request  what  we 
wanted.  From  the  few  lessons  we  had  had  in  Schirmek,  and  from 
the  signs  in  the  streets,  we  knew  a  little  French.  In  Vouzon  we  had 
no  French  teacher.  All  our  effort  was  put  into  learning  Hebrew, 
Torah ,  mathematics,  geography  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  Zionism. 

My  Aunt  Sarah  wrote  me  letters,  from  which  I  learned  that 
they  were  in  Austria,  in  a  transit  camp,  like  us,  waiting  to  make 
Aliyah  to  the  Land  of  Israel.  We  waited  impatiently  to  see  them. 
She  was  glad  to  hear  that  we  were  happy  and  progressing  in  our 
studies.  Aunt  Sarah  had  discovered  the  addresses  of  her  nieces  in 
New  York  and  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  that  had  delighted  her  very 
much.  Of  course,  my  brother  and  I  did  not  know  them.  They  had 
left  Brzozow  when  I  was  a  year  old  and  my  brother  had  not  yet 
been  born.  I  received  both  letters  and  parcels  with  lovely  clothes 
from  them.  In  every  letter  they  enclosed  $10  "for  shopping."  With 
that  money  I  used  to  buy  all  the  photographs  that  were  taken  of  us 
on  trips  and  at  celebrations.  I  already  had  a  full  album. 

A  few  months  later  I  got  another  letter  from  Aunt  Sarah.  This 
time  it  was  very  sad.  She  wrote  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  girl, 
which  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  had  not  known  that  she  was 
pregnant,  and  suddenly,  a  daughter!  But  unfortunately  the  baby 
was  not  entirely  healthy  and  had  some  organic  defect.  I  did  not 
understand  the  details  and  she  didn't  elaborate.  "I'm  very  sorry"  - 
she  wrote  -  "I  know  how  much  you've  been  looking  forward  to 
seeing  us  in  Palestine,  and  we  too  want  very  much  to  see  you,  but 
unfortunately  we  won't  be  able  to  go  there  because  of  our 
daughter's  illness.  She  needs  head  surgery,  and  we  will  be  forced  to 
go  to  Canada.  My  niece  Regina  and  her  husband  Izzy  Kelner  will 
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help  us  greatly  there.  In  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would 
help  me  with  such  complicated  surgery  for  Layale?"  I  cried  as  I 
read  the  letter  and  Benek  too  was  sad.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  she 
added:  "Perhaps  you  too  will  want  to  come  to  Canada,  if  you  can, 
Rivciu,  for  your  higher  studies."  We  were  in  a  great  dilemma. 
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"Exodus"  (Coming  Out  of  Europe) 


Another  event  which  had  a  very  strong  effect  on  all  the 
children  in  the  home  was  the  affair  of  the  "Exodus,"  a  boat  carrying 
maapilim ,  illegal  immigrants  to  British-Mandated  Palestine.  Rumors 
reached  us  that  a  ship  called  "Exodus."  was  about  to  depart 
Marseilles  and  sail  in  the  direction  of  the  shores  of  the  Land  of 
Israel,  carrying  hundreds  of  maapilim.  There  was  immediately  a 
tumult  in  our  home;  we  ran  to  Baruch  and  we  ran  to  Kalman,  to 
hear  whether  the  tidings  were  true  and  whether  we  could  join  the 
other  maapilim  to  go  to  our  homeland.  Baruch  gathered  us  all  into 
the  "culture  room"  and  began  to  explain  the  situation.  "First  of  all," 
he  said,  "youth  under  the  age  of  18  are  not  accepted.  Secondly,  the 
shores  of  Palestine  are  still  closed  to  immigrants.  The  British  guard 
them  well,  and  all  the  boats  of  maapilim  which  they  discover  are 
sent  to  Cyprus.  They’ve  established  camps  fenced  by  barbed  wire 
in  Cyprus,  guarded  carefully  by  soldiers.  Is  that  what  you  want?"  - 
he  asked  us  -  "to  sit  in  camps,  like  captives?  Isn't  it  better  here? 
What  do  you  lack  here?  You  have  plentiful  good  food,  studies, 
excursions,  sports,  and  what  not?" 

Kalman  added  his  voice  to  Baruch's  and  said:  "I  don't  want  to 
disappoint  you,  but  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  may  have  painted  the 
Land  in  colors  that  are  too  rosy.  I  think  that  you  have  to  know 
reality  for  what  it  is.  Life  in  Palestine  is  not  easy.  While  you  are 
still  children  and  the  Aliy  at  Hanoar  looks  after  you,  everything  will 
be  fine.  But  the  moment  you  start  to  lead  independent  lives  -  it 
won't  be  easy  for  you.  There  is  a  lack  of  work  and  a  lack  of  housing 
in  Palestine.  Two  families  share  an  apartment  of  two  rooms  with  a 
little  kitchenette.  The  war  of  survival  is  hard.  That's  why  I  advise 
you,  children,  to  make  the  most  of  your  stay  here,  enjoy  everything 
you  have,  eat  the  good  food  the  cook  prepares  for  you,  for  in 
Palestine  you  won't  have  the  likes  of  him.  Wait  patiently,  your  turn 
will  come  too."  We  sat  silently  listening  to  our  teachers.  They 
wanted  us  to  know  what  reality  was  in  truth,  so  that  we  would  not 
be  disappointed. 

Life  continued.  We  studied  and  prepared  for  our  exams  with 
our  friends.  My  friend  in  those  days  was  Fela  Kozuch.  We  would 
tell  each  other  our  secrets.  He  bed  was  next  to  mine,  and  we  would 
chatter  until  late  at  night.  We  walked  together  a  lot  through  the 
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forest  paths.  Fela  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  boys  who  were 
sweet  on  her;  she  was  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl.  I,  in  contrast, 
was  still  very  childish  in  that  sense.  Rena  and  Pola  would  join  us 
when  we  went  shopping  in  town. 

One  day  Pela,  Paula,  Rina,  Hinda,  Shoshana  and  I  decided  to  go 
to  a  larger  town  to  buy  shoes.  We  asked  permission  of  Kalman,  and 
we  set  off  on  our  way.  Each  of  us  had  a  little  money  which  we  had 
saved.  We  bought  train  tickets  to  Orlean,  the  city  closest  to  Vouzon. 
It  was  not  an  easy  step  for  us  to  take  to  travel  to  a  big  city  on  our 
own.  We  did  not  know  the  language  and  we  were  not  accustomed 
to  going  shopping  on  our  own.  Kalman  warned  us  to  read  the  street 
signs,  so  that  we  would  know  how  to  get  back  to  the  train  station 
without  getting  lost.  We  had  learned  a  few  useful  French  phrases, 
among  them:  directions  to  a  certain  street,  or  to  the  shoe  store; 
numbers;  expressions  of  courtesy;  leave-taking;  and  so  on. 

That  day  was  our  "Independence  Day."  We  had  a  whole  day 
away  from  the  care  of  the  madrichim.  We  got  along  fairly  well.  We 
bought  shoes  and  a  valise  and  a  small  iron  -  all  for  our  future 
voyage.  We  returned  home  in  the  evening,  tired  but  pleased, 
having  accomplished  our  mission. 

Kalman  looked  at  us  with  a  smile  and  asked:  "Tell  the  truth, 
you  didn't  get  lost  even  once?" 

In  the  year  1948  I  had  my  fifteenth  birthday.  At  the  Chateau 
des  Rhuets  we  did  not  celebrate  birthdays,  but  some  of  my  best 
friends  bought  me  a  small  gift  and  little  decorated  greeting 
postcards.  I  got  my  first  period  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  there  was 
great  secrecy  attached  to  the  matter.  I  ran  to  my  madrichah  Raya 
to  ask  what  was  happening  to  me,  being  very  frightened.  We  girls 
used  to  run  to  throw  out  our  cotton  pads  in  the  woods,  into  a  pit. 

Raya's  first  talk  with  the  girls  dealt  with  the  facts  of  life  and 
how  babies  come  into  the  world.  We  became  little  women.  We 
began  to  worry  about  all  kinds  of  outward  matters.  The  boys  began 
to  take  interest  in  us,  and  we  began  to  see  them  in  a  new  light.  We 
started  to  gossip  about  who  was  sweet  on  whom.  Some  girls  were 
more  interested  in  the  subject  and  some  less,  and  I  was  among  the 
latter.  I  was  very  innocent. 

A  letter  arrived  from  our  relatives  in  Canada  -  an  invitation 
for  us  to  come.  My  Uncle  Pinchas  and  Aunt  Sarah  and  Benny  were 
already  in  Toronto  and  they  asked  that  we  join  them.  Regina  and 
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Izzy  Kelner  sent  papers  for  us  and  requested  that  we  come  to  live 
with  them  and  their  children:  Dolores,  Sherry  and  Saul.  We  would 
lack  for  nothing  with  them,  if  only  we  would  come.  Baruch  called 
me  and  my  brother  to  his  office  and  explained  to  us  that  the  family 
was  asking  that  we  come,  and  therefore  we  needed  to  fill  out  forms. 
Whenever  he  or  Kalman  were  in  Paris  they  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Canadian  consulate  and  request  entry  permits.  We  answered  that 
we  did  not  want  to  go  to  Canada.  We  wanted  to  go  on  Aliyah ,  up  to 
the  Land  of  Israel,  with  all  the  other  children. 
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An  Unexpected  Visit 


One  day  after  studies  I  was  called  to  the  office.  As  I  entered, 
an  unfamiliar  man  got  up  to  greet  me.  He  had  a  pleasant  face,  and 
introduced  himself  as  Bernard.  He  said,  "I'm  a  relative  of  yours 
from  Brzozow,  or  more  exactly  from  Przesiednica  (a  village  near 
Brzozow).  I  left  Poland  before  the  war  and  I  live  in  France,  in  the 
city  of  Lyon.  I'm  a  furrier."  We  left  the  office  and  I  called  Benek  to 
go  with  us  on  a  walk  on  the  mansion  grounds.  Bernard  was 
impressed  with  the  place.  He  said,  "It’s  very  nice  here,"  in  Yiddish, 
for  he  knew  no  Hebrew  and  we  knew  little  French.  I  had  learned  to 
understand  Yiddish  in  my  grandmother’s  house.  We  showed  him 
the  mansion  and  the  garden  and  all  the  environs.  "How  did  you 
find  out  about  us?"  I  asked  curiously,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  a 
sister  in  Tel- Aviv  by  the  name  of  Berta.  She  had  heard  that  we 
were  in  a  children’s  home  in  Vouzon,  France,  from  her  cousin  Mina 
who  also  lived  in  Tel-Aviv  with  her  husband  Oscar  Reinhold  and 
her  son  Gadi.  The  two  women  had  begged  him  to  visit  us  and  see 
how  we  were. 

"Now  I'm  happy  that  I  came  to  visit  you,  for  I  see  you're 
under  good  care  here  and  are  happy.  I'll  write  so  to  my  sister  in 
Israel."  Benek  and  I  were  very  glad  that  we  had  family  in  Israel. 
We  took  their  addresses  from  Bernard.  He  parted  from  us  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  take  us  to  Paris  the  next  time  he  came,  to 
show  us  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world!  We  were  very  happy, 
and  thanked  him  sincerely. 

Bernard  kept  his  promise.  He  returned  to  us  a  month  later 
and  took  my  brother  and  me  on  an  enchanting  trip  to  Paris.  He 
rented  a  hotel  room,  where  we  stayed  for  two  nights.  We  visited 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Louvre  Museum,  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
and  other  cathedrals  and  other  interesting  places.  When  he  had  to 
return,  he  took  us  to  relatives  in  Paris,  where  we  stayed  for  several 
days.  Their  daughter  was  my  age  and  she  took  us  around  Paris's 
beautiful  streets  and  gardens.  We  were  full  of  lovely  impressions, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  thank  him  and  his  relatives.  Kalman  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  he  took  us  back  to  Vouzon,  according  to 
plan  with  Bernard. 
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We  returned  with  a  great  many  memories  and  for  the  entire 
week  we  could  not  stop  telling  our  friends  about  the  wonderful 
excursion  and  the  interesting  places  we  had  seen. 

We  saw  Bernard  for  the  last  time  when  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Marseilles,  on  our  way  to  Israel.  We  stopped  for  several  hours  at 
the  train  station  in  Lyon.  I  had  sent  him  a  telegram  the  day  before 
and  he  came  to  the  station  to  bid  us  farewell. 
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The  State  of  Israel  Is  Born 


On  the  fifth  of  Iyar,  5708  (May  14,  1948),  David  Ben-Gurion 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel!  That  entire 
night  we  ceaselessly  sang  songs  of  Israel  and  danced  Israeli  folk 
dances.  We  went  wild  outside,  lighting  a  huge  bonfire  and  sitting 
around  it.  The  Israeli  madrichim  were  ecstatic;  until  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning  they  sat  and  told  us  about  Israel,  her  trials,  her 
wars,  and  her  triumphs.  It  was  hard  to  live  there,  but  good  to  live 
there,  and  there  was  no  place  like  Israel.  Seven  Arab  countries 
surrounded  us,  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  throw  us  into  the  sea,  but 
we  would  overcome  them  as  we  had  overcome  the  British.  Now 
that  a  state  had  been  declared  and  we  would  be  independent,  the 
gates  would  open  and  all  the  refugees  and  the  displaced  persons  in 
Europe  and  Cyprus  would  be  able  to  enter  the  Land  and  build  then- 
lives  there  together  with  their  families.  They  would  be  able  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  a  better  future  in  a  country  free  of 
foreign  control.  We  absorbed  the  madrichim' s  words  with  open 
mouths,  endlessly  attentive  and  drawn  to  every  sentence.  It  was 
an  historic  moment  for  Jews  throughout  the  world  and  especially 
for  us  children.  We  wanted  to  build  our  future  in  our  own  country, 
and  if  there  were  need  -  to  fight  for  it  too  in  our  own  army,  the 
army  of  Israel.  It  was  unbelievable,  something  for  which  we  had 
waited  through  all  the  war  years  and  for  another  four  years 
thereafter. 

Now  we  knew  that  it  would  not  be  much  longer  until  we  made 
aliyah  to  Israel.  We  had  a  state  of  our  own  and  its  gates  would  be 
opened  to  welcome  us.  The  dream  which  we  had  dreamed  for 
many  years  would  come  true  at  last.  Soon  we  would  leave  the 
Diaspora  in  which  we  had  suffered  so  much,  and  we  would  begin  a 
new  life  in  our  land.  The  children  walked  about  as  if  drunk.  All 
day  long  we  sang:  "Ami  Barm  Artsa"  (We  Have  Come  to  the  Land  to 
Build  It  and  Be  Built  by  It),  "Artsa  Alinu"  (We  Have  Come  Up  to  the 
Land), " Zemer  Zemer  Lach"  (A  Song  to  Israel),  and  so  on  and  on.. .All 
the  songs  we  had  learned... 

After  the  declaration  of  the  State  of  Israel  the  War  of 
Independence  broke  out,  and  again  we  were  unable  to  immigrate. 

We  were  forced  to  stay  in  place  and  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  prayed  that  our  army  -  the  Israel  Defense  Lorce  ( Tsaha'l) 
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-  would  beat  the  Arabs  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  our  beloved  land 
would  be  peaceful  and  able  to  absorb  all  the  immigrants  who  were 
yearning  to  come.  Many  new  immigrants  were  drafted  into  the 
army  and  fought  together  with  the  native-born  soldiers,  bravely 
and  heroically.  Our  friends  too,  who  had  been  together  with  us  in 
the  children's  institute  and  were  now  16,  yearned  to  join  Tsaha"l 
and  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  native-bom  soldiers. 

After  the  War  of  Independence  the  gates  of  Israel  were 
finally  opened  and  refugees  from  all  corners  of  Europe  and  from  the 
displaced  persons'  camps  in  Cyprus  began  to  make  aliyah.  On  old 
fright  ships,  loaded  to  the  gills,  the  immigrants  set  sail  for  their 
yearned-for  destination. 

In  August,  1948,  we  were  informed  that  we  would  leave 
Vouzon  soon  and  travel  to  the  port  of  Marseilles,  where  a  ship 
would  await  us  in  which  we  would  set  sail  to  Israel.  Our  exultation 
knew  no  bounds.  Chaos  reigned  in  the  children's  home.  Studies 
ceased,  for  no  one  had  any  desire  to  sit  and  learn.  Children 
neglected  their  turn  at  various  duties.  We  ran  up  and  down  the 
stairs  as  if  possessed,  sliding  on  the  banister,  singing,  dancing,  going 
wild.  The  madrichim  could  not  control  us. 

It  was  customary  for  the  madrichim  to  make  their 
announcements  at  lunch-time.  On  that  day,  during  the  meal  ,  the 
director,  Baruch  Vilefort,  rose,  tapped  on  a  glass  with  a  spoon, 
gestured  for  quiet,  and  announced:  "At  the  end  of  the  month  we  will 
be  leaving  Vouzon  and  going  to  Marseilles.  We  will  stay  at 
Marseilles  for  about  two  weeks,  until  the  ship  is  ready  to  set  sail. 
At  Marseilles  other  children  will  join  us,  who  will  have  arrived  from 
all  sorts  of  countries  to  immigrate  to  Israel  with  us."  All  the 
children  began  to  clap  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  hard  to  stop 
us  in  our  great  enthusiasm. 

Kalman  succeeded  in  calming  us  after  a  very  concerted  effort 
and  asked  us  to  listen  to  Baruch's  message  until  the  end.  Silence 
fell,  and  Baruch  continued,  saying:  "I  have  less  encouraging  news 
too.  Among  us  there  is  a  small  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  not 
be  able  to  join  us  on  aliyah.  Their  relatives  in  America  demand 
their  return  to  their  families.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere.  They 
want  the  children  to  be  reunited  with  them  because  they  are  their 
only  relatives.  They  want  to  afford  them  studies  and  higher 
education  and  to  give  them  a  warm  home." 
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We  were  all  totally  mute.  We  all  knew  who  the  children  were 
who  were  to  travel  to  America,  and  everyone  began  to  weep 
silently  at  the  tables.  Among  those  who  were  to  stay  were  Rena, 
Motel,  and  Yaffa  Licht,  Bluma,  Benek  and  I,  and  other  children 
whose  names  I  no  longer  remember.  Baruch  tried  to  comfort  us  by 
informing  us  that  they  were  getting  our  papers  and  entry  permits 
to  America  in  order.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
travel  to  Paris,  to  the  embassies  there.  At  present  there  was  no 
time,  all  the  madrichim  were  very  busy.  When  they  had  more  time, 
they  would  go  to  arrange  what  was  needed. 

We  were  confounded,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Our  happiness 
had  been  checked.  We  had  so  wanted  to  go  up  to  Israel! 

My  Aunt  Sarah  wrote  to  me  from  Toronto  that  they  were  very 
happy  there,  living  for  the  time  being  with  her  niece  Regina  Kelner 
and  her  family.  She  had  afforded  them  the  basement  level  for 
living  quarters.  They  were  feeling  well  and  awaiting  our  arrival 
impatiently.  Our  absence  was  the  only  thing  dampening  their  joy. 

All  the  children  prepared  for  travel,  arranging  their  things, 
laundering,  ironing  and  packing  their  bags.  Only  we,  the  little  group 
of  children  who  would  remain,  walked  among  the  rooms  with  fallen 
faces,  consumed  with  jealousy.  We  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  they  had  told  us  nothing  for  months.  Our  journey  had  not 
been  mentioned  at  all.  Now,  they  had  suddenly  remembered  that 
we  were  to  go  to  America.  Rina  cried  on  my  one  shoulder  and  my 
brother  on  my  other.  Rina  was  as  if  divided  in  two:  on  the  one  hand 
she  wanted  to  be  reunited  with  her  brother  who  was  already  in 
America,  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  been  educated  in  the  spirit 
of  Zionism  and  wanted  to  go  to  Israel  as  much  as  all  of  us  did.  My 
brother,  who  was  by  now  thirteen  and  had  been  brought  up  to 
Jewish  observance  and  Zionism,  did  not  want  to  hear  of  going  to 
America  -  only  to  Israel.  Sometimes  I  had  some  second  thoughts 
after  receiving  mail  from  my  family,  but  my  brother  Benik  had  no 
such  doubts.  He  announced  to  me  unequivocally  that  he  was  going 
to  Israel,  even  if  I  went  to  America.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it  in 
our  case,  neither  crying  nor  pleading  would  change  anything.  Our 
family  was  demanding  our  return  to  them,  and  therefore  we  were 
staying  behind.  Parting  from  our  friends  was  difficult.  We  had 
become  very  attached  to  them,  especially  to  Pola  Fela,  Halina, 
Naomi,  Sarah,  Ofra,  Shoshana,  Tova,  David,  Danieli,  and  David 
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Yehuda  Fridman..  We  had  been  together  for  three  years,  living  as 
sisters  and  brothers,  having  common  experiences,  sharing  joys  and 
sorrows,  supporting  each  other.  Or  highest  goal  had  been  to  make 
ally  ah  literally  "to  build  and  be  built  by  the  land,"  as  the  song  said. 
And  now  that  the  yearned-for  moment  had  finally  come  -  we  were 
to  be  left  behind.  Our  only  comfort  was  that  at  least  the  madrichim , 
Kalman  and  Baruch,  would  remain  with  us. 

I  remember  the  first  days  after  the  children  had  left  us.  They 
were  long,  boring  and  sad.  There  were  no  lessons,  and  the  house 
was  silent  and  empty.  We  all  sat  in  one  room,  on  one  bed,  and 
thought  continually  of  our  friends  who  had  left.  We  went  down  to 
the  dining  room,  but  could  not  eat.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the 
depression  which  had  descended  on  all  of  us.  Thus  it  continued 
until  our  madrichim  came  back  from  Marseilles  and  enforced  a 
daily  schedule  which  included  formal  lessons.  When  they  saw  us 
and  our  mental  state,  they  became  very  frightened.  They  tried  to 
encourage  us,  promising  to  write  to  our  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  to  explain  to  them  why  we  couldn't  rejoin 
them.  They  also  promised  that  another  ship  would  soon  anchor  at 
Marseilles,  and  we  could  sail  on  it.  We  were  somewhat  encouraged, 
but  we  did  not  believe  it  would  happen  soon.  About  a  week  later 
new  children  came  to  us  from  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Russia.  They 
had  come  with  the  aim  of  immigrating  to  Israel  with  us.  Ricki,  our 
director  Baruch's  sister,  also  joined  us.  She  came  to  room  with  us,  to 
get  to  know  us  better  and  to  learn  a  little  Hebrew  in  preparation  for 
her  intended  Aliyah  together  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
We  became  good  friends. 

Life  returned  to  its  routine.  We  continued  our  studies,  and 
Baruch  and  Kalman  strictly  enforced  a  set  daily  schedule  and 
homework  preparation.  The  classes  were  populated  by  new 
children,  whom  we  gradually  got  to  know.  I  remember  some  older 
boys  from  Russia  in  my  class  who  excelled  at  mathematics.  One  of 
them  helped  me  with  algebra  homework  and  I  helped  him  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  So  we  formed  a  new  group  and  we  all  felt 
increasingly  closer  to  each  other.  We  were  comforted  to  think  that 
we  would  immigrate  to  Israel  soon.  The  happiest  event  in  my 
memory  of  the  time  was  the  enchanting  trip  we  took  with  our 
madrich  Kalman  along  the  Loire  River  for  four  days,  to  the  castles  of 
the  kings. 
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Journey  Along  the  Loire 


At  the  time,  we  had  been  studying  the  medieval  ages  and  the 
eighteenth  century  in  history  class;  the  kings  of  France  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Kalman  wanted  to  make  the  period  real  to  us 
with  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  kings,  most  of  which 
had  been  erected  along  the  Loire  River. 

It  was  summer,  the  month  of  August,  with  its  bright  and 
warm  days.  All  the  children  of  the  home  traveled  by  truck  up  to  a 
certain  point  .  From  there  we  began  to  walk  along  the  river  in 
pairs.  The  sun  shone  on  high  and  our  spirits  soared  high.  It  was 
our  first  excursion  to  last  for  four  days  and  four  nights.  We  were 
happy  to  be  out  from  between  the  walls  of  the  house,  expecting  to 
have  adventures  and  to  camp  out  at  night.  We  carried  a  lot  of  food 
with  us,  intending  to  have  a  picnic  in  the  midst  of  nature  every 
evening. 

By  day  we  walked  and  enthused  about  the  scenery  and  about 
nature,  about  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  kings  towering  at  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  In  the  evenings,  arriving  at  our  campsite,  we 
would  light  a  bonfire  and  roast  potatoes,  warm  up  the  food,  eat, 
sing,  dance,  and  hear  interesting  stories  from  Kalman.  He  described 
similar  excursions  of  Israeli  youth  which  he  had  led  in  Israel.  "But" 
-  he  warned  us  -  "don't  do  what  the  Israeli  kids  did  when  we 
walked  through  the  Emek  (valley)  and  the  Galil  (northern  part  of 
Israel).  At  night  they  slept  on  the  threshing-floor  and  smeared 
black  shoe  polish  over  each  other;  in  the  morning  they  all  awakened 
black  and  unrecognizable.  They  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same 
time.  It  caused  great  chaos."  We  promised  we  would  do  no  such 
thing.  We  had  not  brought  shoe  polish  with  us. 

We  visited  Louis  XIV' s  palace  and  delighted  in  the 
drawbridge.  It  was  explained  to  us  that  a  broad  moat  had 
protected  the  palace  against  enemy  invasion.  The  drawbridge, 
which  was  usually  down  and  served  as  an  entranceway  to  the 
palace,  was  drawn  up  when  an  enemy  approached.  We  were  shown 
how  it  worked  and  thought  it  very  clever. 

We  toured  the  palaces  and  were  impressed  by  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  the  French  kings.  We  walked  from  room  to  room, 
and  saw  antique  furniture  and  priceless  portraits  of  the  nobility 
and  the  kings.  There  were  broad  lobbies  with  hand-made  wall 
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tapestries.  There  were  gold-plated  furniture  and  lamps.  We  asked 
whether  it  was  real  gold,  and  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  kings  used  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  It  was 
with  those  moneys  that  they  had  built  their  palaces,  bought  their 
magnificent  clothes,  ate  and  drank  wine,  played  and  entertained 
themselves.  The  people  had  sweated  at  their  labors  and  had  been 
worn  away  by  poverty.  They  had  suffocated  under  the  weight  of 
the  taxes  until  they  said,  "Enough!"  and  the  French  Revolution  had 
broken  out. 

During  the  four  days  of  our  tours  through  the  palaces  we 
could  see  the  kings  and  the  noblemen  and  the  royal  courts  in  our 
imagination,  entertaining  themselves  and  dancing  and  drinking 
endlessly  in  their  magnificent  halls.  We  could  see  their  clothing, 
their  swords  and  their  weapons.  We  imagined  them  riding  their 
noble  horses  to  the  wars.  All  the  stories  of  history  which  we  had 
been  told  came  alive  before  our  eyes. 

It  was  a  most  enlightening  trip.  It  enriched  us  with 
knowledge  of  the  period  and  also  contributed  toward  making  us  a 
close-knit  group.  During  our  trip  we  learned  to  know  the  new 
children  better,  and  we  grew  to  like  them  very  much. 
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Aliyah  to  Israel 


The  War  of  Independence  still  raged  in  Israel.  We  heard  of 
many  losses  among  our  brave  soldiers,  who  were  lacking  weapons 
and  ammunition  but  had  bravely  stood,  the  few  against  the  well- 
armed  many,  winning  over  them  and  defeating  them.  We  read 
every  shred  of  news  coming  from  Israel  about  the  battles  and  the 
victories. 

Those  of  our  group  who  had  already  arrived  in  Israel  were 
staying  at  the  Mikveh-Yisrael  Agricultural  School.  They  had  begun 
their  lives  in  Israel  in  the  shadow  of  the  war;  they  had  filled  sand 
bags  and  dug  installations  in  their  desire  to  assist  in  the  war  effort. 
The  youth  at  Mikveh-Yisrael  stood  24-hour  guard  at  all  kinds  of 
posts.  The  shifts  changed  every  six  hours.  We,  the  group  who  were 
still  in  France,  envied  our  friends  in  Israel  who  were  being  useful  to 
our  homeland  while  we  were  contributing  nothing. 

After  several  months  the  war  ended  in  victory  for  Tsaha  "1,  the 
Israeli  army,  over  the  Arab  forces.  We  were  informed  at  that  point 
that  we  were  to  make  aliyah  to  Israel  at  long  last!  The  waiting  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  our  happiest  day  had  come.  Joy  overwhelmed 
us.  We  hugged  and  kissed  and  cried  in  our  happiness.  We  too  were 
going  to  our  beloved  homeland.  It  is  hard  to  describe  in  words 
what  we  then  felt,  young  children  who  yearned  to  reach  what  we 
had  never  had,  a  homeland.  We  were  children  who  had  had  our  fill 
of  wandering  and  wanted  to  settle  in  one  place  and  to  stay  there 
always. 

I  packed  two  suitcases.  In  the  larger  one  I  packed  all  the  new 
clothes  which  I  had  gotten  from  Canada  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  new  shoes  which  I  had  bought.  When  the  valise  was  full,  at  the 
last  minute  I  added  the  large  album  full  of  photographs  taken  since 
we  had  left  Poland,  in  Schirmek  and  in  Vouzon;  of  all  the 
celebrations,  the  trips,  the  parties;  all  the  pictures  of  beloved 
friends,  and  of  course  the  many  pictures  of  our  last  excursion  along 
the  Loire.  I  could  hardly  close  the  valise.  I  wrote  a  label  with  my 
name  and  family  name,  as  Kalman  had  instructed,  and  hung  it  on 
the  valise.  In  the  smaller  valise  I  put  my  brother's  clothes,  a 
smaller  album,  and  various  momentoes.  My  packing  was  complete. 
We  were  ready  for  our  journey. 
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Early  in  the  morning  we  were  wakened  by  our  madrichim. 
We  jumped  up  on  our  feet  as  we  had  never  done  before.  We  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep  all  night,  so  that  we  were  wide  awake  and 
waiting  for  the  morning  sun.  None  of  us  had  really  slept  .  We 
parted  from  Vouzon  and  from  the  lovely  mansion  without  regret, 
knowing  where  we  were  headed;  we  belonged  in  Israel  and  not 
here  in  the  beautiful  mansion.  We  had  a  purpose  and  a  destiny 
which  we  were  aiming  to  achieve.  We  traveled  by  train  to 
Marseilles,  the  port  city  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  came  to  the 
same  house  where  our  friends  who  had  left  before  us  had 
previously  lodged.  It  was  the  house  which  had  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  olim  (immigrants  to  Israel)  for  their  period  of  transit, 
until  the  ship  which  would  take  them  to  Israel  arrived.  We  divided 
ourselves  among  the  rooms  by  groups.  We  did  not  want  to  take  our 
clothes  out  of  the  suitcases,  thinking  that  we  would  set  sail  within  a 
few  days.  But  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  We  were  told  that  we 
would  be  staying  there  for  about  three  weeks,  but  to  our  chagrin 
the  ship  did  not  arrive  and  we  had  to  wait  about  six  weeks.  We 
made  use  of  the  time  to  tour  Marseilles,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
city,  and  we  walked  along  the  beach.  For  many  of  us  it  was  our 
first  acquaintance  with  the  sea;  we  stood  opposite  it  full  of 
admiration  and  reverence  at  how  infinite  it  seemed  and  how  blue 
its  waters!  Its  magnificence  was  endless  and  its  far  shore  invisible. 
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Our  Trip  to  the  "Chateau-d'If"  on  Monte  Christo's  Island 

We  boated  to  a  deserted  island,  a  distance  of  a  few  kilometers 
from  Marseilles,  holding  a  fortress  which  had  been  a  prison  for 
those  serving  life  sentences.  It  had  been  impossible  to  break  out  of 
that  prison;  the  fortress  was  circumscribed  by  a  high  fence,  and  the 
entire  rocky  island  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  On  the  island, 
inside  the  fortress  called  "Chateau  d'lf,"  had  sat  Monte  Christo,  a 
man  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  many  years.  He  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  No  man 
before  had  succeeded  in  escaping  this  prison,  but  Monte  Christo, 
who  was  held  in  solitary  confinement  for  many  years,  prevailed  in 
communicating  with  his  neighbor  by  means  of  knocking  on  the  wall. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  they  had  dug  a  hole  with  a  tablespoon, 
through  which  they  could  pass  in  order  to  visit  each  other.  When 
his  friend  died,  Monte  Christo  put  on  his  clothes  and  assumed  his 
identity;  he  was  put  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  freed 
himself  in  the  water  and  swam  to  a  safe  shore... The  story  had  been 
told  to  us  before  our  trip  to  Monte  Christo's  island.  Thus,  when  we 
got  to  the  island  and  climbed  up  to  the  fortress  we  were  full  of 
curiosity  to  see  Monte  Christo's  cell  and  the  hole  he  had  dug  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  so  we  did.  We  stood  on  the  high  cliff.  We  looked 
down  at  the  sea  surrounding  the  island  from  our  great  height,  and 
could  not  believe  that  a  person  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
a  sack  from  such  a  height  could  survive.  Of  course,  after  the  trip  we 
all  wanted  to  read  the  book,  Monte  Christo. 

In  the  house  where  we  stayed  there  were  no  showers,  so  we 
would  walk  to  the  public  showers  twice  a  week  and  shower  there, 
although  somewhat  uncomfortably. 

I  remember  another  incident  from  when  we  were  in 
Marseilles.  One  day,  in  order  to  vary  the  routine,  we  were  taken  to 
a  swimming  pool.  Most  of  us  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  so  we 
were  asked  not  to  enter  the  deep  water  but  stay  in  the  area  where 
one  could  stand  on  the  bottom.  I  remember  that  I  went  out  of  the 
pool,  and  then  when  I  re-entered,  I  went  down  the  steps  a  little 
further  out  from  the  other  children.  I  had  not  noticed  that  the 
water  was  already  quite  deep  at  that  place.  Suddenly  the  water 
covered  me  and  I  could  not  feel  the  bottom  of  the  pool  under  my 
feet.  I  raised  my  hands  so  I  would  be  seen.  I  wanted  to  shout 
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"Help!  I'm  drowning!"  but  the  water  had  entered  my  throat  and 
was  choking  me.  I  waved  my  hands,  but  no  one  saw  me.  All  kinds 
thoughts  ran  quickly  through  my  mind.  In  those  fatefulof 
moments  I  had  already  parted  from  the  world.  I  thought  to  myself, 
"Now  I'm  drowning!"  I  had  lived  through  all  the  hell  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  now  I  would  end  my  life  in  such  a  stupid  manner.  I 
fought  the  water,  beating  it  with  my  hands  and  legs,  hoping  that  the 
movement  would  raise  me  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  I  could 
float.  Instead  I  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  I  was  in  total  despair. 

Suddenly  a  boy  swam  by  me,  right  next  to  me,  as  if  with  the 
purpose  of  letting  me  catch  him  and  save  myself  with  his  help.  And 
indeed,  with  my  last  flicker  of  hope  and  through  a  strong  desire  to 
live,  I  grasped  his  bathing  trunks  tightly.  He  continued  to  swim  up 
to  the  steps,  where  he  stopped.  I  grabbed  the  rail  and  he  climbed 
the  steps  and  went  out  of  the  pool.  I  coughed  and  spat  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  finally  climbed  out  of  the  pool  on  weak  legs.  I 
looked  around,  searching  for  the  boy  in  order  to  thank  him  for 
saving  my  life,  but  he  had  disappeared  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 
None  of  our  madrichim  had  seen  or  noticed  the  fact  that  I  had 
almost  drowned  and  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle.  I  myself  told  no 
one,  for  I  was  ashamed,  and  afraid  I  would  be  mocked.  The  event 
affected  me  without  my  realizing  it,  making  me  afraid  of  water.  For 
years  thereafter  I  did  not  succeed  in  learning  to  swim. 

The  day  we  yearned  for  arrived.  The  boat,  Panyork,  an  old 
merchant  ship,  arrived  at  the  port.  We  boarded  singing  mightily. 
Joy  and  exultation  welled  up  in  our  hearts,  and  our  faces  shone  as 
we  climbed  onto  the  deck.  We  were  told  to  go  down  and  take  a 
bunk  for  each  of  us.  These  were  double  deckers,  with  thin  hard 
mattresses,  but  no  one  noticed  such  little  details,  for  the  important 
thing  was  that  we  were  embarking.  Wasn't  it  this  for  which  we  had 
been  impatiently  and  endlessly  waiting?  Prior  to  our  departure  I 
had  written  to  my  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Pinchas  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  to  explain  that  we  could  unfortunately  not  join  them,  for  we 
had  to  go  to  Israel  and  assist  in  the  building  of  the  land.  "Please 
forgive  us,"  we  had  written.  "We  hope  that  you  too  will  get  to  Israel 
soon  and  we  can  be  together.  Kisses  to  Benny  and  to  your  daughter 
-  to  Layale."  Thus  we  had  parted  from  them  for  forty  years,  until 
our  visit  to  Canada  in  1988. 
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That  was  in  December,  1948.  The  journey  from  France  to 
Israel  lasted  seven  days.  The  first  days  were  nice  and  the  sun 
shone.  We  stayed  on  the  deck  all  day,  next  to  the  railing,  moved  by 
the  huge  blue  sea  extending  into  infinity.  In  the  evenings,  after  the 
sun  had  set,  we  would  sit  on  the  deck  in  crowded  circles  and  sing. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  on  the  boat,  olim  (immigrants  to 
Israel)  from  all  comers  of  Europe.  The  crowding  on  the  deck  was 
great,  but  despite  everything  everyone  sang  songs  of  Israel,  and 
whenever  possible  -  they  danced  too.  Many  prayed  that  we  would 
arrive  quickly  and  safely  at  the  gates  of  the  Land. 

After  three  lovely  days  strong  winds  began  to  blow  and  a 
huge  storm  whipped  up  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  boat  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  and  we  were  terrified  that  it  would  overturn  and 
we  would  drown.  We  lay  on  our  bunks  and  could  not  rise.  Tinned 
meat  was  distributed  to  us.  I  remember  that  we  could  not  eat,  for 
most  of  us  were  seasick.  When  I  wanted  to  vomit,  I  would  get  off 
the  bed  and  try  to  reach  the  deck.  The  boat  was  swaying  hard,  and 
I  with  it.  I  hardly  reached  the  stairs  leading  to  the  deck,  and  there, 
not  being  able  to  control  myself  any  longer,  I  regurgitated 
everything  I  had  eaten.  From  that  day  on  I  ate  no  real  food.  I 
could  not  even  look  at  the  meat.  I  was  brought  a  few  crackers  and 
tea,  and  that  was  my  sustenance  until  the  end  of  the  passage.  Most 
of  the  other  children  were  in  the  same  state.  The  chef  complained 
that  all  the  food  remained  in  the  kitchen.  Benek  was  really  ill,  very 
pale,  laying  on  his  bed  without  moving.  I  was  very  worried  about 
his  health.  The  doctor  who  came  to  examine  him  told  me  not  to 
worry,  that  he  was  only  seasick.  When  the  weather  improved,  so 
would  the  way  he  felt.  The  storm  lasted  for  four  days  and  we  were 
totally  worn  out. 

On  the  last  day  the  sun  came  out.  We  washed  our  faces  a 
little,  refreshed  ourselves  and  went  up  to  the  deck.  Everyone  was 
very  pale  and  weak,  but  the  knowledge  that  in  a  few  hours  we 
would  see  the  shores  of  the  Promised  Land  lifted  our  spirits  and 
gave  us  energy.  We  stood  at  the  railing  and  stared  at  the  horizon, 
in  the  hope  that  we  could  already  see  a  bit  of  land.  I  will  never 
forget  those  last  hours  on  the  boat.  We  fought  for  a  section  of 
railing,  so  that  Heaven  forbid  no  one  would  take  it  from  us.  We 
were  afraid  to  go  down  to  the  lavatory,  for  fear  that  we  would  miss 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  shore  when  the  boat  neared  the  dock.  Thus 
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we  stood  all  day:  exhausted  but  gay,  tired  but  happy.  It  seemed  as 
if  now  that  we  arrived  in  Israel  all  our  troubles  and  tribulations 
would  be  over. 

We  docked  at  the  port  of  Haifa.  We  were  asked  to  stay  on 
board  and  not  disembark  until  all  the  formal  arrangements  had 
been  finished.  We  were  impatient.  Our  group  stood  close  to  each 
other,  so  that  we  would  not  lose  each  other,  Heaven  forbid.  My 
brother  held  my  hand  and  was  completely  ecstatic.  "This  is  the 
Land  of  Israel,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  as  if  to  substantiate  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  dream.  This  was  reality. 

We  climbed  down  from  the  boat  and  stepped  on  the  holy  land. 
We  lay  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  it.  It  was  actually  the  dirty 
asphalt  of  Haifa  Port  and  not  earth,  but  for  us  that  did  not  make 
much  difference.  We  had  promised  ourselves  in  the  Diaspora  that 
we  would  kiss  the  earth  when  we  arrived  in  Israel,  and  that  is  what 
we  did. 

It  was  evening.  We  were  transferred  to  the  transit  camp  at 
Karkur  by  bus.  We  saw  many  cabins  occupied  by  children  and 
young  people.  We  were  assigned  two  very  long  cabins,  one  for  the 
girls  and  one  for  the  boys.  The  lavatories  were  outside  the  cabins; 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  flashlight  to  find  the  way,  for  there  were 
no  lights  in  the  camp.  The  difficult  conditions  did  not  frighten  us, 
for  we  were  prepared  for  them.  We  accepted  everything  with  love. 
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Karkur 


The  first  morning  in  the  dining  room.  Tables  covered  with 
oilcloth,  spread  with  bread,  pitot  (small  flat  round  breads,  hollow 
inside),  olives,  margarine  and  jam.  The  olives  tasted  bitter  to  me 
and  the  pitot  tasted  strange.  We  did  not  eat  a  lot.  I  remembered 
our  madrich  Kalman's  warning:  "In  Israel  you  won't  get  tasty  food 
and  delicacies  such  as  you  have  here  in  France!"  He  was  right,  but 
the  matter  was  unimportant  to  us. 

Kalman  Binyamini  and  Baruch  Vilefort  took  leave  of  us.  Their 
role  was  finished,  they  had  given  over  our  care  to  the  Aliyat 
Hanoar ,  which  would  see  to  transferring  us  to  the  appropriate 
institutions.  Our  luggage  had  not  yet  arrived  and  we  had  no  change 
of  clothes.  There  were  many  children  in  the  camp  from  Morocco 
and  from  Tunisia.  I  recall  how  we  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  showers 
or  the  toilet  because  these  children  would  peek  at  us  through  the 
cracks.  In  the  evening  we  would  walk  only  in  groups  of  several 
girls,  or  in  the  company  of  the  boys  from  our  group,  who  would 
watch  over  us.  Thus  we  felt  safer.  Sometimes  there  were  fights 
between  boys  and  they  would  draw  pen-knives  and  threaten  our 
boys. 

Our  luggage  arrived  after  about  a  week.  The  names  on  the 
bags  were  called,  and  we  all  ran  to  get  our  valises.  I  got  my  little 
bag,  and  waited  to  get  the  larger  one  containing  all  my  clothes,  but 
it  was  not  found.  When  I  saw  that  all  the  bags  had  been  distributed 
and  mine  was  not  among  them,  I  was  seized  with  panic.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  my  valise  was  not  there?  I  could  not 
understand.  My  friend  Rena  and  some  other  children  did  not  get 
their  luggage  either.  It  was  explained  that  the  name  tags  had 
probably  fallen  off  and  our  bags  were  surely  in  the  storage  area  of 
the  port.  I  hoped  very  much  to  find  my  valise.  We  really  had 
nothing  to  change  into,  and  remained  with  only  the  clothes  we  were 
wearing. 

We  were  sent  to  the  stock  room  to  receive  khaki  skirts,  white 
blouses  and  blue  sweaters.  We  put  on  our  first  Israeli  clothes.  The 
khaki  color  seemed  very  Israeli  to  us,  as  did  the  white  and  the  blue. 
We  were  very  proud  to  wear  those  clothes. 

I  telephoned  my  cousin  Mina  Rheinhold  who  lived  in  Tel- Aviv 
with  her  husband  Oscar  and  her  five-year-old  son  Gadi.  I  told  her 
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that  we  had  arrived  in  Israel  and  were  in  the  transit  camp  at 
Karkur.  I  said  that  we  were  waiting  to  go  to  Mikve  Yisrael  to  rejoin 
our  group,  which  had  arrived  several  months  before  us  and  was 
studying  there.  Two  days  later  cousin  Oscar  came  and  took  my 
brother  and  me  to  their  house  in  Tel-Aviv  for  a  several  days.  I 
recall  traveling  for  about  two  hours  by  bus  to  the  central  bus 
station  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  then  taking  the  number  4  to  Allenby  and 
King  George  Streets  in  Central  Tel-Aviv.  From  there  bus  number  13 
took  us  to  North  Tel-Aviv,  near  the  Yarkon  Hospital.  It  was  a  long 
trip,  during  which  I  began  to  learn  to  know  the  Israeli  landscape, 
and  the  streets  and  houses  of  Tel-Aviv.  Everything  looked  so  new 
to  us,  so  bright,  so  different:  the  houses  with  their  flat  roofs  and 
light  smooth  walls,  and  each  with  its  porch.  They  were  unlike  those 
abroad  which  had  slanted  roofs  and  red  or  gray  brick  walls.  The 
whole  vista  of  the  city  was  different.  During  the  entire  trip  I  did 
not  take  my  eyes  off  the  view.  We  watched  all  that  we  passed  with 
curiosity  and  excitement.  A  new  land!  New  sights!  Everything  was 
written  in  Hebrew:  signs  on  the  shops,  street  names,  everything. 
There  were  Hebrew-speaking  policemen  and  Hebrew-speaking 
soldiers.  It  was  a  joy  to  me  to  see  it  all  and  to  hear  little  children 
speaking  Hebrew. 
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At  Mina  and  Oscar's  House 


We  arrived  in  North  Tel-Aviv,  at  the  small  apartment 
belonging  to  Mina  and  Oscar  and  their  son  Gadi.  Mina  had  been 
waiting  impatiently  for  us.  Oscar  had  left  the  house  in  the  morning 
and  been  gone  all  day,  and  she  had  begun  to  worry.  Our  meeting 
was  an  emotional  one.  Mina's  mother  and  mine  had  been  sisters. 
She  had  left  Poland  in  1934  and  remembered  me  as  an  infant  of 
one. 

She  began  to  kiss  me  and  say:  "You  remind  me  of  your  mother 
of  blessed  memory."  Tears  filled  my  eyes  immediately.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  been  a  girl  of  18  when  she  left  Brzozow  with  her 
sisters  Regina  and  Lily  and  her  cousin  Regina  Roth.  The  others  had 
left  Israel  because  of  the  difficult  situation  there,  and  traveled  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  "As  you  see,  I  live  in  a  little 
apartment  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  but  it  would  be  all  right  if 
only  I  lived  here  with  just  my  family.  We  share  it  with  another 
family  of  three  and  also  share  the  kitchenette." 

That  evening  we  sat  in  the  room  which  served  as  a  living 
room,  dining  room  and  bedroom,  and  we  talked  until  late  at  night. 
Mina  asked  me  many  questions  about  the  family  she  had  lost.  I 
could  not  answer  her  because  I  knew  little  about  them.  I  guessed 
that  they  had  hidden  in  the  village,  like  all  of  us,  and  had  probably 
been  discovered  by  the  Germans.  Very  few  were  left  from  our 
town.  No  one  but  the  two  of  us  had  survived  from  our  family.  I  did 
not  want  to  continue  to  talk  about  the  past,  for  I  could  not.  I 
wanted  to  hear  about  life  in  Israel. 

Every  time  Gadi  addressed  his  mother  or  his  father  in  Hebrew 
it  seemed  a  wonder  to  me  that  a  small  child  could  know  Hebrew 
already.  Mina  repeated  again  and  again  that  life  was  difficult. 
They  were  living  extremely  modestly.  We  stayed  with  them  for 
several  days.  We  took  Gadi  to  the  zoo  in  Tel-Aviv.  We  were  happy 
that  we  could  understand  him  and  answer  him. 

I  told  Mina  about  the  valise  that  had  gotten  lost,  and  about 
how  bad  I  felt,  especially  in  regard  to  the  album  which  was  full  of 
pictures  that  I  had  wanted  to  show  her,  of  my  experiences  in 
Poland  and  in  France.  The  next  day  we  went  out  for  a  walk  on 
Dizengoff  Street.  I  was  very  impressed  by  the  beautiful  shops  and 
by  the  sidewalk  cafes.  Mina  brought  me  a  lovely  present  of  a  white 
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blouse  with  blue  Yemenite  embroidery.  I  very  much  loved  that 
Israeli  blouse,  and  wore  it  on  all  our  festive  occasions. 

We  returned  to  Karkur.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  to 
the  office  to  ask  about  the  bag.  Unfortunately  it  had  not  arrived. 
We  were  told  to  go  to  the  storage  area  at  Haifa  Port  and  perhaps  we 
would  find  it  there.  My  friend  Fela,  who  lived  with  an  aunt  in 
Haifa,  came  and  took  me  for  a  visit  to  her,  and  from  there  we  went 
to  the  port.  We  were  brought  to  a  huge  storage  area,  full  of 
suitcases;  mountains  of  bags  were  laying  one  on  the  other.  It  was 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  Of  course  we  did  not  find  it, 
and  returned  empty-handed  as  we  had  come.  I  cried  over  the 
pretty  things  that  had  been  in  the  valise,  especially  over  the  photo 
album.  Now  there  was  no  hope  left  that  I  would  ever  find  the  bag. 
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Mikve-Yisrael 


Study  at  the  Mikve-Yisrael  Agricultural  School  had  always 
been  a  goal  in  itself  for  us.  Back  in  France  we  had  drunk  in  Kalman 
Binyamini's  words  thirstily,  as  he  told  us  about  the  Israeli  youth 
who  studied  and  worked  at  "Mikve,"  about  the  social  life  between 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  folk  dancing,  festivities,  excursions,  pre¬ 
army  activities,  and  so  on.  We  had  hoped  that  one  day  in  the  future 
we  too  would  live  such  lives.  Thus,  when  we  were  asked  at  the 
transit  camp  at  Karkur  where  we  preferred  to  go,  we  answered 
"Mikve"  unhesitantly,  as  our  group  who  had  preceded  us  had  done 
too. 

Our  friends  already  awaited  us  there.  We  had  missed  them 
greatly.  The  children  from  Russia  and  Hungary  and  France  who  had 
joined  us  at  Vouzon  were  by  now  an  integral  part  of  our  group. 
They  arrived  at  "Mikve"  together  with  us.  Among  them  were  the 
twins  Yaacov  and  Efraim,  who  were  hard  to  tell  apart,  and  there 
were  also  Eli  and  David  and  Ricki  and  others. 

Our  friends  at  "Mikve"  greeted  us  very  joyously,  as  they 
would  sisters  and  brothers  coming  home.  None  of  the  children  from 
our  group  had  gone  to  the  United  States.  We  were  immediately 
dispersed  among  them,  into  their  rooms;  a  bed  and  a  section  of  a 
closet  was  waiting  for  each  of  us.  Nechama  the  madrichah  came  in, 
introduced  herself  to  us,  and  told  us  to  come  to  her  with  any 
problem  which  might  arise.  She  was  the  house  mother.  We  had  an 
entire  house  next  to  a  grove.  The  boys  lived  in  the  rooms 
downstairs,  on  the  ground  level,  and  the  girls  on  the  first  floor  up, 
in  five  rooms.along  a  long  porch.  There  were  four  girls  to  a  room. 

The  first  evening  there  was  reception  for  us  in  the  dining 
room  and  we  were  introduced  to  our  madrich  Efraim.  After  the 
meal  our  friends  took  us  on  a  short  tour  of  the  immediate 
surroundings,  showing  us  the  classrooms,  the  synagogue,  the 
infirmary  and  so  on.  The  next  day  we  had  a  more  inclusive  tour  of 
the  entire  complex.  We  were  ecstatic!  We  had  arrived  at  our 
desired  destination.  To  our  land,  to  our  state,  and  we  would  no 
longer  need  to  wander! 

My  brother  went  to  study  at  the  "Talbieh"  children's  institute 
in  Jerusalem.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  elementary  school,  with 
children  of  his  age.  I  had  again  been  forced  to  part  from  him,  but 
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there  had  been  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  promised  to  visit  him  as 
much  as  possible,  whenever  I  had  free  time.  I  kept  that  promise 
during  the  two  years  I  stayed  at  "Mikve."  My  visits  were  very 
important  to  him,  for  he  had  few  visitors.  Sometimes  Mina  and 
Oscar  would  go  to  visit  him,  and  occasionally  when  I  went  I  would 
take  one  of  my  friends,  which  made  him  very  happy.  On  one  of  my 
visits  to  Dov  with  Fela  we  had  our  picture  taken,  we  walked  around 
the  city,  and  went  to  the  cinema.  It  was  ,!fun  day"  for  him. 

My  stay  in  the  Mikve-Yisrael  School  was  a  wonderful  time  for 
me.  It  was  the  period  during  which  we  laid  down  roots  in  the  land. 
We  were  the  thirtieth  graduating  class  in  the  religious  division.  We 
worked  in  all  branches  of  agriculture:  in  the  chicken  coops,  the 
cowsheds,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  flower  nurseries,  the  orchard, 
the  packing  house,  the  vineyard,  and  so  on.  During  orange  picking 
season  all  the  youth  at  "Mikve"  were  recruited  for  picking;  from 
morning  until  evening  we  would  stand  on  the  ladders  in  the 
orchard,  with  sacks  hanging  from  our  shoulders  and  pruning -shears 
in  our  hands,  picking  the  citrus  fruit.  During  our  breaks  we  ate 
oranges  until  we  were  ready  to  burst.  We  loved  that  fruit.  Those 
were  gay  days,  when  we  were  all  together,  singing  and  joking,  and 
the  boys  teased  the  girls  and  threatened  to  pull  them  off  the 
ladders.  At  the  packing  house  there  was  a  horse  which  we  tried  to 
ride,  and  he  almost  threw  us  from  his  back.  I  rode  him  for  about 
ten  minutes,  with  everyone  looking  up  at  me  from  below.  I  was 
frightened  to  death,  but  I  held  out.  In  the  various  agricultural  tasks 
we  became  acquainted  with  secular  Israeli  youth  who  had  chosen  to 
come  to  "Mikve"  to  study  agriculture.  They  came  from  kibbutzim 
and  moshavim  (collective  farming  villages)  to  study  high-school 
subjects  and  agriculture,  so  they  could  both  work  where  they  lived 
and  serve  as  supervisers  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

We  discussed  many  subjects  with  them  which  interested  us, 
especially  pertaining  to  their  lives  in  the  kibbutz  or  the  moshav 
and  their  goals  for  the  future.  They  wanted  to  know  how  we  had 
been  saved  and  how  we  had  come  to  Israel.  We  liked  them  very 
much.  They  were  different  from  us  in  both  appearance  and 
behavior.  They  seemed  gayer  and  freer,  less  closed  than  we  were 
and  less  shy.  They  spoke  Hebrew  with  a ""sabra"  (native  Israeli) 
accent.  We  wanted  to  be  like  them.  The  two  streams  of  youth  in 
"Mikve"  were  totally  separated,  and  only  met  at  work.  After  work 
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they  created  no  bonds  of  friendship  with  us  and  there  was  no 
mutual  social  life. 
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The  "Mikve"  Lifestyle 


We  received  a  new  madrich  for  pre-army  training,  who  was 
with  us  for  a  year.  He  led  us  through  foot  drills,  sports,  arms  drills, 
and  night  field  training.  He  took  us  to  training  camps,  where  we 
drilled  and  practiced  to  be  good  soldiers  in  the  future.  We  liked  the 
diverse  sports  exercises,  such  as  climbing  various  ladders  and 
ropes,  jumping,  running,  and  so  on.  He  gradually  turned  us  into 
typical  Israeli  youths.  We  still  spoke  Polish  among  ourselves,  but 
whenever  the  madrichim  approached  we  quickly  switched  to 
Hebrew. 

On  Shabbat  morning  we  would  arise  a  little  later  than  usual. 
The  boys  prayed  in  the  synagogue,  and  among  the  girls  those  who 
chose  to  did  the  same.  On  holidays,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  went 
to  the  synagogue,  and  there  was  a  festive  air  with  the  entire 
institute  refraining  from  labor.  On  Shabbat  the  meals  were  served 
cold,  for  they  were  not  warmed  on  the  sabbath.  After  the  meals  the 
boys  and  girls  would  walk  down  the  paths  of  the  institute,  through 
the  lovely  botanical  garden,  and  through  the  surrounding  groves, 
enjoying  the  day  of  rest. 

On  Saturday  nights  we  would  gather  in  a  large  hall  (which  was 
really  a  huge  storeroom)  and  dance  to  the  strains  of  the  accordion: 
hora  and  debka  and  polka  and  karkoviak.  We  were  able  to  dance 
thus  for  hours  without  tiring.  It  was  fun. 

During  our  years  at  "Mikve"  we  were  recruited  several  times 
by  the  kibbutzim  to  assist  in  their  labor  and  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  their  way  of  life.  The  boys  were  more  excited  by  kibbutz  life 
than  were  the  girls.  There  too,  after  a  tiring  day's  work  we  would 
gather  in  the  dining  room  to  dance  folk-dances  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  accordion. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  year  of  study  we  went  on  an  excursion 
to  the  Valley  of  Yizrael  and  to  the  Lower  Galilee,  accompanied  by 
our  madrichim ,  Efraim  and  Nechama.  The  trip  was  enchanting.  The 
vistas  of  our  land  are  astounding.  We  remembered  all  of  Kalman's 
stories,  and  agreed  that  he  had  not  exaggerated.  We  relished 
seeeing  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the  kibbutzim  and  the 
moshavim ,  the  planted  fields  and  the  bare  summer  groves.  We 
never  stopped  marveling  and  repeatedly  said:  "All  this  landscape, 
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all  these  settlements  are  ours,  and  all  this  land  is  the  Land  of 
Israel!" 
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Section  Commander  Training 


We  had  completed  one  year  of  studies,  and  I  had  made  nice 
progress  in  my  studies  and  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Now  during 
July  and  August  we  had  a  section  commanders’  training  course.  Our 
madrich  gadn"a  (pre-army  training)  came  and  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  choose  four  of  us,  two  girls  and  two  boys,  for  a  course 
which  would  take  place  in  a  training  camp  at  Pardes  Chana.  First  he 
asked  which  of  us  would  volunteer  for  the  course.  When  there  was 
no  response,  he  said  that  he  had  candidates,  and  he  would  be 
pleased  if  they  would  agree.  He  called  the  names:  Ofra  and  Rivka, 
David  and  Yehuda.  Silence  prevailed.  "What  do  you  think  of  my 
choices?"  he  asked.  Everyone  agreed  unanimously,  for  his  selection 
had  been  good.  The  four  of  us  were  responsible  kids,  good  students, 
and  were  fairly  fit  physically.  The  offer  flattered  us,  yet  frightened 
us  a  little.  First  of  all,  we  would  need  to  sacrifice  our  entire 
vacation  to  training,  and  secondly,  after  the  course  we  would  need 
to  train  and  drill  the  group  during  the  course  of  the  whole  year.  I 
vacillated  a  lot,  and  approached  the  madrich  saying:  "I  think  there 
are  girls  who  are  in  better  physical  condition  than  I  am,  who  like 
sports  more  than  I  do,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  go  to  the  course." 
He  replied  that  in  order  to  train  and  drill  youth  or  adults,  physical 
fitness  was  not  enough.  Many  other  qualities  were  demanded,  such 
as  leadership  ability,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  initiative  and 
decisiveness.  "Could  I  give  the  group  into  someone’s  hands  who  has 
only  pysical  fitness  and  not  any  of  the  rest?  What  do  you  think?" 
He  asked.  "I  think,  that  I  too  don’t  have  all  those  qualities,"  I 
answered.  "Leave  that  to  me  to  decide,"  he  said,  "and  as  far  as 
fitness  -  we’ll  see  how  you  are  after  the  course..." 

The  four  of  us  attended  the  course  during  the  blazing  months 
of  July  and  August.  (It  was  my  first  summer  in  Israel.)  We  went 
through  exhausting  training  sessions.  In  short  khaki  pants  and 
sleeveless  shirts,  we  ran,  jumped,  and  climbed.  We  marched  for 
kilometers  in  high  marching  shoes,  on  roads  and  through  sands,  on 
plains  and  on  hills,  with  our  water  canteens  hanging  from  our  belts. 
We  were  allowed  to  drink  only  on  permission,  during  breaks.  I 
remember  resting  under  a  fig  tree.  Its  fragrance  was  sweet.  I  took 
off  my  shoes  and  discovered  a  slew  of  water  blisters.  The  madrich 
came  over  to  me,  asking,  "How  do  you  feel?"  "Look  at  my  feet,"  I 
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answered,  "and  see."  I  was  so  tired  that  I  was  ready  to  forego  the 
remainder  of  the  course.  He  encouraged  me  to  continue,  and  not  to 
give  up.  My  skin  burned  terribly,  and  began  to  peel,  even  though  I 
wore  a  hat.  I  was  unused  to  such  a  hot  sun.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  my  skin  had  come  in  contact  with  a  sun  as  strong  as 
that.  My  forehead  and  nose  peeled  and  my  face  was  very  red. 

By  strength  of  will  I  held  out  and  completed  the  course.  I  was 
awarded  the  rank  of  Section  Commander  and  was  very  proud  of  it. 
There  were  several  days  of  vacation  left  after  the  course  and  I 
decided  to  spend  them  at  my  cousin's  house  (from  my  father's  side), 
Hadassah  Nussbaum,  who  lived  in  Petach  Tikvah  with  her  husband 
Zeev  and  their  two  sons,  Shmuel  and  Yossi.  When  she  saw  me,  she 
was  shocked.  "Rivkeleh,  what  did  you  do  to  your  face?  It's  as  red 
as  a  tomato!"  She  almost  wept.  "Your  skin  was  so  white,  like  milk 
and  honey,"  she  said.  "What  did  you  do  to  it?"  She  immediately  sat 
me  down  and  began  to  apply  leben  (sour  milk)  to  my  face  and 
arms.  "That  will  take  away  the  heat,  and  make  you  feel  better,"  she 
explained.  "Take  it  easy,  Hadassah,"  I  said.  "My  skin  will  recover  in 
time.  Look  what  I  got!"  I  proudly  showed  her  my  rank.  "It  wasn't 
worth  the  price  of  the  pretty  skin  which  you've  ruined,"  she  said. 
For  years  thereafter  she  would  remind  me,  "what  alabaster  skin 
you  had  when  you  came  to  Israel,  and  how  you  ruined  it  that  hot 
summer  in  the  section  commander  course."  From  then  on  I  always 
wanted  to  be  sun-tanned,  but  my  skin  reacted  differently  to  my 
plans. 

Every  six  weeks  we  had  a  "free  Shabbat."  I  used  it  for  family 
visits.  I  went  to  visit  family  on  my  father's  side  who  lived  on  the 
Carmel  Mountain  in  a  neighborhood  called  "Achuzah."  Thus  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  city  of  Haifa  and  with  the 
Carmel  Mountain.  My  cousin  Mo  she  Trom,  who  had  visited  me  at 
Mikve-Yisrael,  took  me  to  visit  in  Haifa,  in  his  van.  I'll  never  forget 
my  admiration  for  the  beautiful  city.  He  drove  me  around  the 
Carmel  for  about  an  hour,  showing  me  the  view  of  the  port  from 
above,  the  "Mother's  Garden,"  and  the  Bahai  Garden.  I  was 
enchanted.  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  would  like  to  live  in  this 
lovely  city  some  time.  He  took  me  to  his  house,  and  his  wife  Bluma 
and  children  Shoshana,  Efraim  and  Zevik  greeted  me  very  warmly. 
For  us  orphans  it  was  very  important  then  to  have  relatives  whom 
we  could  visit  on  our  vacations  from  school.  I  remember  that  there 
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were  boys  and  girls  in  our  group  who  did  not  have  relatives,  and 
they  were  forced  to  spend  vacations  in  the  dormitory.  They  were 
very  miserable. 

Often  when  I  went  to  visit  Mina  and  Oscar  in  Tel-Aviv,  or  my 
brother  in  Jerusalem,  I  would  take  girlfriends  with  me.  It  was  a 
chance  for  them  to  leave  the  four  walls  of  the  dormitory  for  awhile, 
to  go  to  a  city  and  to  spend  some  time  with  a  family. 
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Mina  and  Oscar  Leave  Israel 


It  was  then  the  period  when  Dov  Yosef  was  in  charge  of  the 
economy,  known  as  the  tsena  (austerity  era).  The  economic 
situation  was  difficult.  Every  family  received  a  book  of  coupons 
with  which  to  purchase  food.  A  black  market  was  created  for  goods 
that  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  grocery  shelves.  Those  who  had 
money  purchased  food  and  fruits  for  their  children  on  the  black 
market.  Those  who  did  not,  received  their  limited  allotments  in 
exchange  for  the  coupons,  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  meat,  a  few 
eggs,  and  a  little  flour  and  sugar. 

At  Mikve-Yisrael  we  did  not  feel  the  austerity.  We  had  eggs, 
chicken  and  beef,  milk,  bread  and  cheese,  citrus  fruits  and  grapes  in 
quantity,  all  our  own  produce.  We  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
trying  economic  situation  which  prevailed  then 

When  I  visited  Mina  and  Oscar  I  learned  that  they  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  country.  It  was  very  hard  for  them.  They 
could  not  give  Gadi  all  they  would  have  liked  to.  Oscar  wanted  to 
leave  the  regular  army,  which  paid  him  a  very  low  salary,  but  could 
not  find  work.  A  difficult  situation. 

Mina  looked  at  me  and  saw  how  my  face  had  fallen.  She  said: 
"Rivkeleh,  frogive  us,  but  we  have  no  choice.  We  would  like  to 
improve  our  economic  situation  a  little  and  also  our  housing 
situation,  but  we  have  no  chance  to  do  so  here.  Oscar  has  two 
sisters  in  New  York,  and  I  have  a  cousin,  Regina  Roth.  They  want  to 
help  us,  and  have  even  found  an  apartment  for  us  near  Regina."  I 
was  depressed  and  disappointed.  I  could  not  understand.  We  had 
been  prepared  to  do  anything  to  reach  our  homeland,  and  they 
wanted  to  leave!  Back  then,  I  had  written  to  Mina  and  Oscar  from 
France,  consulting  them  about  our  dilemma  of  whether  to  go  to  our 
family  in  Canada  who  wanted  to  support  and  to  help  us,  or  to  go  to 
Israel  and  be  in  a  children's  institution.  They  had  answered  that  in 
their  opinion  we  should  come  to  Israel,  for  our  future  was  there.  I 
had  respected  them  for  that.  And  now  suddenly  they  were  leaving! 
I  knew  that  Oscar  loved  the  country  very  much  and  had  a  mother 
and  three  sisters  here.  Apparently  their  situation  was  really  bad. 
Yet  they  were  still  "deserters"  in  my  eyes.  For  a  long  time  my 
brother  and  I  did  not  forgive  them  for  their  desertion. 
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I  took  Gadi  for  a  last  jaunt  in  Tel-  Aviv.  We  both  had  sodas  in 
a  kiosk  and  went  to  the  zoo,  which  he  so  loved.  I  parted  with  my 
relatives  very  sorrowfully  and  with  tears,  for  they  had  been  for  me 
the  closest  "family"  I  had  in  Israel.  Mina  had  these  encouraging 
words  for  me:  "Now  after  we  leave  you'll  visit  Aunt  Berta  more. 
She's  a  very  good  woman  and  loves  you  very  much."  I  promised. 
The  hardest  thing  was  saying  good-bye  to  little  Gadi.  He  loved  me 
very  much,  and  it  was  mutual.  We  hugged  tightly.  He  did  not  want 
to  leave  me.  I  held  him  in  my  arms  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
promised  to  write. 

Aunt  Berta  was  actually  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  may  she  rest 
in  peace.  Because  of  her  advanced  age  we  called  her  "Aunt."  She 
was  a  widow  and  had  lost  a  child.  A  short  time  before  we  came  to 
Israel  she  had  lost  her  only  son  Eliezer,  who  had  been  all  of  17,  on 
the  famous  " Altelena "  boat.  Since  I  knew  her  she  had  mourned  and 
wept  for  her  only  son.  She  told  me  a  lot  about  him;  he  had  been  a 
devoted  son  and  an  outstanding  student  planning  to  study  law  after 
he  finished  high  school.  He  had  had  a  girlfriend  by  the  name  of 
Sarah,  a  beautiful  girl  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  continued 
to  visit  his  mother  for  years  after  he  was  killed.  Thus  it  was  that  I 
met  her  and  heard  from  her  lips  what  a  wonderful  and  talented  boy 
Eliezer  had  beeen. 

Aunt  Berta  told  me  that  on  that  fateful  night  when  the 
Altelena  had  docked  on  the  shores  of  Israel,  Eliezer  had  put  on 
warm  clothing  and  prepared  to  go  out.  She  had  asked  him:  "Eliezer, 
where  are  you  going  so  late?"  He  had  responded  that  the  Etse"l 
forces  had  a  night  action.  His  mother  had  been  accustomed  to  his 
going  out  to  various  actions,  but  she  felt  that  something  serious  was 
happening  this  time.  She  had  had  a  bad  premonition.  She  had 
pleaded  with  him,  "Eliezer,  stay  home  tonight,  please.  Only  tonight. 
My  heart  tells  me  something  bad  is  going  to  happen."  And  he  had 
answered  in  the  following  words:  "Mother,  you  know  how  much  I 
love  and  respect  you.  You're  very  dear  to  me,  but  the  homeland  is 
dearer!"  With  those  words  he  had  parted  from  her,  never  to  return. 
He  had  been  killed  that  night,  still  a  child. 

Aunt  Berta  had  never  recovered  and  could  not  be  comforted. 
She  never  ceased  mourning  for  her  child  all  the  remaining  years  of 
her  life.  I  visited  her  often  and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  it  was 
difficult.  She  lived  in  a  small  apartment  on  Nachmani  Street  in  Tel- 
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Aviv,  which  she  shared  with  another  family.  About  two  years  later 
she  received  a  government-sponsored  apartment  in  Yad  Eliyahu 
and  married  a  fellow  countrman  from  Brzozow,  Yoel  Markel.  They 
were  both  charming  people.  They  gave  my  brother  and  me  a  warm 
home  with  them. 
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Commencement  from  Mikve-Yisrael 


The  second  year  at  Mikve-Yisrael  passed  quickly.  It  was 
accompanied  by  much  consideration  of  our  future.  What  would  we 
do  when  we  had  been  graduated  from  "Mikve,"  and  where  would 
we  go?  Would  we  go  out  to  work,  or  continue  our  studies?  We 
were  quite  preoccupied.  We  had  been  considered  a  good  graduating 
class  with  potential,  who  were  diligent,  disciplined,  and  ambitious  to 
advance  in  life,  and  had  been  treated  accordingly. 

We  had  nice  achievements  in  our  studies  and  our  work,  and 
there  had  been  no  complaints  against  us.  Twice  a  year  we  had  been 
conscripted  to  work  on  the  kibbutszm,  spending  time  at  Ein  Tsurim 
and  Masuot  Yitschak.  The  aim  had  been  to  help  in  the  various 
labors  while  becoming  acquainted  with  kibbutz  life.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  "Mikve"  was  to  abet  agricultural  settlement.  In  winter,  in 
the  kibbutzim  of  the  time,  life  was  very  unpleasant.  I  remember 
wearing  high  rubber  boots  and  sploshing  around  in  the  mud.  The 
kibbutz  paths  were  not  yet  paved.  The  showers  were  primitive  and 
the  toilets  outside  the  cabins.  The  kibbutzim  did  not  offer  many 
comforts,  but  there  were  also  pleasant  moments.  After  work  hours 
and  after  supper,  we  would  gather  in  the  dining  room,  together 
with  the  youth  of  the  kibbutz ,  and  sing  and  dance  for  hours  to  the 
strains  of  the  accordian  of  one  of  the  kibbutz  members. 

When  we  returned  from  the  kibbutz  we  immediately  received 
orders  from  the  commander  of  the  pre-army  training  program  to 
begin  training  our  group  in  foot  drills  and  arms  drills. 

The  four  of  us,  Ofra,  David,  Yehuda  and  I,  graduates  of  the 
section  commanders’  course,  divided  the  class  into  four  groups,  boys 
and  girls  together,  and  we  began  to  take  them  out  on  drills.  After  a 
day  of  studies  and  work,  they  did  not  have  much  desire  for  army 
exercises,  but  we  left  them  no  choice. 

We  marched  them  through  the  distant  Mikve-Yisrael  paths, 
chanting  "left,  right,"  right  turn,  left  turn,  about  face,  right  face,  and 
so  on,  for  an  hour.  Sometimes  we  would  go  out  on  night  training 
exercises  and  play  war  games,  capturing  a  position  and  bringing  in 
the  flag.  We  would  crawl  through  the  sands  and  were  expected  to 
gain  a  location  by  following  a  marked  map.  It  was  dark,  and  there 
were  instances  when  girls  got  lost  and  turned  up  some  place  else. 
Then  we  would  have  to  look  for  them,  going  where  we  would  find 
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each  other.  It  was  quite  amusing,  but  not  all  the  girls  liked  night 
traning.  I  think  some  girls  were  afraid  to  go  out  in  the  dark. 
Despite  the  fact  that  at  the  section  commander  traning  course  we 
learned  to  use  weapons  such  as  Czech  rifles  and  grenades,  we  did 
not  teach  our  friends  such  use. 

The  year  passed  quickly,  as  we  grew  and  matured.  We 
changed  from  girls  and  boys  to  young  women  and  men.  Each  of  us 
made  his  or  her  plans  for  the  future. 

The  date  of  our  yearly  school  outing  was  approaching.  I 
remember  that  we  were  supposed  to  travel  to  S’dom  and  go  up  to 
the  Matsada  Fortress  on  foot,  up  the  "Scorpion  Path,"  but  that  trip 
was  cancelled  and  in  its  place  we  went  up  to  the  Western  and  the 
Uppper  Galilee.  It  was  a  four-day  outing  and  we  were  accompanied 
by  our  madrichim  Efraim  and  Bracha.  We  rode  through  the 
enchanting  Galilee  vistas,  visiting  various  kibbutzim  and  marveling 
at  their  achievements.  For  example,  at  Tel-Chai  we  were  told  the 
story  of  Trumpledor's  bravery.  At  Kfar  Giladi  and  at  othe 
kibbutzim  barbed-wire  fences  and  military  positions  from  the  war 
period  still  remained.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  about  the  great  heroism  of  the  defenders.  We 
visited  Metulla  and  saw  the  sign  saying  "Border,"  with  Lebanon  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  so  close!  We  descended  to  the  charming  Lake 
Kineret  and  sailed  on  its  blue  waters.  We  sangs  the  songs  which  the 
poetess  Rachel  had  written  on  the  shores  of  the  Kineret.  At  night 
we  slept  in  kibbutzim  and  in  hostels.  Sometimes  we  slept  outside. 
In  the  evenings  we  sat  around  a  campfire  until  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  singing  and  telling  stories.  We  did  not  feel  like  going  to 
sleep. 

One  clear  moonlit  night,  when  the  air  was  pleasant  and  a  little 
chilly,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  blankets,  and,  leaning  one  upon  the 
other,  we  dozed.  In  the  morning  many  of  the  girls  were  smeared 
with  black  and  brown  shoe  polish.  We  laughed  and  cried  at  once. 
We  were  angry  with  the  boys,  knowing  that  they  had  done  it 
despite  their  denials.  We  returned  to  "Mikve"  full  of  stories,  gay 
and  tired. 

New  blouses  were  sewn  in  the  sewing-room,  for  the 
commencement  exercises.  We  called  them  "Russian  Shirts,"  because 
the  collars  were  in  a  Russian  pattern  with  blue  and  red  embroidery, 
for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  We  needed  to  sew  thirty  shirts.  We 
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worked  in  shifts  in  the  sewing-room,  each  one  a  month  long.  I 
learned  to  sew  a  blouse  and  to  embroider.  The  administration  of 
the  institution  employed  an  actor  from  the  " Habimah "  Theater  to 
instruct  us  in  preparing  a  play  for  our  graduation  excercises.  He 
brought  us  all  to  a  large  hall  in  the  storage  area  (where  we  danced 
folk-dances  on  Saturday  evenings),  and  divided  us  into  groups.  We 
were  all  required  to  take  part  in  the  play.  Some  of  us  danced,  some 
of  us  sang,  and  some  of  us  acted.  I  was  one  of  the  dancers. 
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Graduation  Festivities 


The  theme  of  the  play  was  from  the  Bible.  We  prepared  for  it 
for  several  weeks.  Special  costumes  were  sewn  from  sackcloth, 
dresses  for  the  girls  and  shirts  for  the  boys.  There  was  much 
activity,  with  many  rehearsals  and  a  lot  of  excitement.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  disorder,  and  we  were  worried  about  the  outcome.  We 
danced  a  biblical  dance  under  the  guidance  of  the  actor  from 
Habimah ,  who  was  also  among  the  many  participants  in  the  play. 

The  huge  storage  room  served  as  a  theater.  A  large  stage  was 
constructed  and  many  chairs  were  laid  out  for  the  guests,  the 
faculty  and  the  students. 

At  the  general  rehearsal  we  saw  to  our  surprise  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  play  fell  into  place  harmoniously.  The  singing,  the 
choreography  and  the  text  -  everything  came  together  to  create  a 
unified  picture.  The  play  was  successful  beyond  expectation  and 
the  applause  was  fervent.  We  were  very  emotional. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  festive  meal,  in  which  our  teachers  and 
madrichim  participated,  and  of  course  the  principal.  Eliyahu  Krause. 
We  all  wore  our  white  "Russian"  blouses  (over  which  we  had 
labored  so  diligently)  and  blue  skirts.  The  boys  wore  blue  pants 
and  white  shirts.  We  felt  very  festive  with  all  of  us  sitting  around  a 
long  table.  The  teachers  made  speeches  and  gave  wished  us  a 
fruitful  and  successful  futurre! 

Eliyahu  Krausa,  our  red-headed  principal,  was  honored  with 
the  distribution  of  our  diplomas.  I  was  so  excited  when  I  came  to 
receive  my  certificate  from  him,  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  to  offer 
him  my  hand  and  thank  him.  After  a  moment  I  recovered.  An 
important  chapter  of  our  lives  had  come  to  an  end,  the  time  of 
youth.  Our  madrichim  called  this  period  the  "worry-free  era."  Now 
we  would  go  out  to  true  life  -  to  reality,  to  the  war  for  existence. 
We  had  been  graduated  from  Mikve-Yisrael.  The  year  was  1950, 
and  we  were  17  and  a  half. 

We  spent  the  entire  night  on  the  lawn  next  to  our  building 
with  song,  dance,  and  story-telling.  Each  of  us  told  what  she 
planned  to  do  with  her  life,  if  she  is  able. 

Farewells  were  very  difficult.  We  had  become  more  than 
friends;  we  were  like  brothers  and  sisters.  More  than  once  we  had 
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marveled  how  it  was  that  not  one  serious  couple  had  emerged  from 
our  midst  with  plans  to  marry.  Of  course  there  had  been  boys  who 
had  flirted  with  the  girls  and  there  had  been  innocent  romance,  but 
when  we  left  "Mikve"  those  ties  were  broken.  We  thought  that  the 
reason  must  have  been  that  we  had  known  each  other  too  well.  We 
had  been  together  for  so  long  that  apparently  we  no  longer 
presented  anything  new  or  surprising  to  each  other.  The  second 
reason  must  have  been  that  we  were  of  one  age,  and  the  boys 
seemed  to  us  girls  too  young  for  us. 

In  any  case,  our  parting  was  sad.  We  promised  to  see  each 
other  at  every  opportunity,  and  to  correspond  with  those  who 
would  be  further  away.  We  fulfilled  our  promises  during  the  first 
year  away  from  each  other. 
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At  the  Teachers'  Seminary 


I  decided  to  pursue  further  studies,  but  I  did  not  know  how  I 
would  finance  them.  I  traveled  to  my  Aunt  Berta  Markel,  of 
blessed  memory,  who  then  lived  in  Yad  Eliyahu,  to  consult  with  her. 
She  was  of  course  in  favor  of  continued  studies.  She  suggested  I  go 
to  my  uncle  in  Jerusalem,  for  he  had  connections  with  schools  and 
seminaries  and  could  perhaps  get  me  into  one  of  them.  I  traveled 
to  him.  We  talked  all  evening  about  the  possibility  of  my  studying 
in  a  seminary.  He  argued  that  he  could  see  no  way  to  get  me  into  a 
seminar.  Firstly,  he  could  not  help  me  financially,  and  secondly,  he 
did  not  think  my  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  sufficient.  I  left  his 
house  disappointed  and  frustrated. 

The  next  day  my  friend  Ricki  and  I  decided  to  approach  the 
"Talpiot"  seminary  in  Tel- Aviv  on  our  own,  and  see  what  we  could 
arrange  for  ourselves.  The  director  of  the  seminary,  Dr.  Katz  of 
blessed  memory,  ushered  us  in  for  an  interview.  We  presented 
ourselves  as  graduates  of  the  Mikve-Yisrael  Agricultural  School  who 
had  been  in  the  country  for  two  years  by  then,  and  had  also  studied 
Hebrew  before  we  came.  He  asked  us  all  kinds  of  questions, 
including  whether  or  not  we  would  be  prepared  to  take  entrance 
examinations,  since  our  diplomas  from  "Mikve  were  insufficient. 
Regarding  our  inability  to  pay  tuition,  he  suggested  that  we  sign 
promissory  notes  which  we  would  begin  to  repay  after  we  had 
finished  our  studies,  when  we  worked  as  kindergarten  teachers  and 
began  to  earn  salaries.  We  did  not  know  how  to  thank  him.  We 
were  very  excited.  He  had  opened  a  window  of  hope  on  our 
proposed  higher  studies.  His  purpose  was  to  allow  new  immigrants 
to  study  and  progress  in  the  country.  He  did  more  for  me  than  had 
my  relative  Brander  from  Jerusalem. 

During  vacation  Ricki  and  I  studied  as  if  we  were  crazed.  We 
stayed  in  Mikve-Yisrael  because  our  teacher  Efraim  had  promised 
to  help  us,  and  we  also  had  all  the  books  we  needed  available  there. 
We  had  to  prepare  for  exams  in  Bible,  literature,  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  Jewish  history. 

We  sat  for  the  exams  at  the  beginning  of  September.  We  were 
trembling  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  Dr.  Katz  himself  tested  us  orally. 
It  was  not  too  difficult.  We  passed  the  tests  successfully,  with 
subsequent  praise  and  encouragement.  What  an  outstanding  man 
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he  was,  and  what  an  educator!  He  also  gave  us  his  blessing  for 
success,  warning  us  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us,  and  we  would 
have  to  work  very  hard.  We  would  be  studying  with  native-born 
girls,  who  had  studied  properly  in  Israel  for  eleven  years.  Hebrew 
was  their  native  language,  so  we  would  have  to  toil  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  them.  He  added:  "I'm  sure  you'll  succeed,  because  you  are 
strong-willed,  something  I  noticed  as  soon  as  I  met  you.  Right  now 
we  need  a  lot  of  good  educators,  with  intelligence  and  a  love  of 
children,  whom  we  can  send  all  over  the  country,  including  to 
transit  camps,  where  they  can  educate  the  children  of  immigrants 
who've  just  come.  There'll  be  a  new  generation  of  Israelis  who  will 
be  rooted  in  our  land.  You  two  have  picked  the  right  profession. 
Well  done!"  He  held  out  his  hand  and  we  shook  it  heartily,  thanking 
him  most  sincerely. 

I  lived  with  an  elderly  couple,  not  far  from  Dizengoff  Square, 
during  the  two  years  of  my  studies  at  the  Talpiot  Teachers' 
Seminary,  .  The  seminary  moved  from  Melchet  Street  to  Dov  Hoz 
Street.  Dr.  Katz  retired  and  Dr.  Moriel  was  appointed  the  new 
director.  I  was  forced  to  work  in  a  kindergarten  in  the  mornings, 
int  the  Hatikva  neighborhood,  as  the  teacher's  assistant.  At  the 
time  I  earned  twenty  liras  a  month,  out  of  which  I  paid  five  for  rent 
and  the  rest  for  food  and  clothing.  I  was  always  short  of  money 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Fortunately  I  was  invited  to  good 
Aunt  Berta  for  Shabbat ,  and  to  Uncle  Yoel  Markel.  They  offered  me 
warm  homes.  I  was  always  greeted  with  love,  with  a  good  word, 
with  encouragement.  The  family  in  Canada  sent  some  dollars  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  evenings  I  participated  in  English  study 
groups,  since  we  had  not  studied  English  at  "Mikve,"  and  I  was  very 
much  behind. 

As  Dr.  Katz  had  warned,  it  was  not  easy.  I  had  no  money  for 
books,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  sit  in  the  Bialik  Library  for 
hours  studying,  especially  before  examinations.  For  Ricki  it  was 
even  harder,  for  she  was  not  fluent  in  Hebrew.  She  had  especial 
difficulty  with  grammar.  After  our  lessons  she  would  accompany 
me  to  my  room,  where  we  would  prepare  a  modest  supper,  chatter 
a  little,  and  then  do  our  homework  together  until  late  at  night.  I 
helped  her  in  the  subjects  in  which  she  had  difficulty,  as  much  as  I 
could.  She  would  leave  on  the  last  bus  to  Bnai-Brak,  where  she 
lived  with  her  sister  Ann  and  her  brother-in-law  Baruch  Vilefort. 
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There  were  five  of  us  immigrant  girls  in  the  seminary,  and  we 
became  very  friendly  with  each  other.  The  five,  coming  from  the 
far  reaches  of  Europe  and  America,  were  Chaviva  from  Rumania; 
Rena,  daughter  of  our  English  teacher  from  the  United  States;  Naomi 
from  Hungary,  who  traveled  daily  from  Raanana  to  Tel-Aviv;  Ricki 
from  France;  and  myself  from  Poland.  When  our  studies  at  the 
seminary  were  completed,  we  were  all  five  sent  to  transit  camps  to 
educate  the  immigrants'  children. 

That  year,  1952,  we  had  a  hard  winter,  with  a  great  deal  of 
rain.  The  children  in  the  transit  camps  suffered  greatly.  It  was 
decided  to  transfer  them  to  military  camp  huts.  Four  of  us 
volunteered  to  work  with  these  unfortunate  children  in  the  huts,  at 
the  David  Camp  near  Haifa.  We  worked  there  for  about  three 
months,  and  were  then  transferred  to  Beer-Sheva.  We  four 
received  lodgings  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  in  an  immigrant 
housing  project.  There  too  I  worked  with  immigrant  children.  They 
were  from  Yemen,  Iraq,  Libya,  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  It  was  a  great 
ingathering  of  the  exiles.  They  were  good  and  attentive  children. 
The  most  well-disciplined  were  generally  those  from  Yemen.  They 
loved  us  very  much  and  it  was  mutual.  Their  parents  too  treated  us 
very  respectfully.  In  their  eyes  we  were  the  omniscient  "Teachers." 

After  a  year's  work  in  Beer-Sheva  I  was  transferred  closer  to 
Tel-Aviv,  to  Beit-Dagon.  Here  too  I  educated  newly  immigrated 
children.  I  lived  with  Aunt  Berta  and  Uncle  Yoel,  may  they  rest  in 
peace,  who  vacated  half  a  room  for  me  in  their  apartment  and  made 
me  a  home.  Those  two  people  had  hearts  of  gold,  and  helpd  my 
brother  and  me  tremendously.  I  will  never  forget  what  they  did. 

Aunt  Berta  accepted  me  into  her  home  with  great  trepidation, 
claiming  that  she  had  "no  luck  with  children,"  and  was  afraid  that 
she  would  harm  my  brother  and  me  instead  of  helping  us.  We  did 
not  agree  with  her.  We  had  a  very  good  life  with  her.  I  lived  with 
her  until  my  wedding  on  November  5,  1953. 
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The  Encounter 


In  1953,  on  the  holiday  of  Purim,  there  was  a  party  at  our 
neighbors’  in  the  next  entrance  to  the  building,  on  the  third  floor. 
The  woman,  Mrs.  Pantz,  announced  to  Aunt  Berta  that  she  was 
inviting  me  to  a  Purim  party  given  by  her  son,  and  they  would  be 
pleased  if  I  would  come.  At  first  I  did  not  want  to  go,  for  I  knew 
almost  none  of  those  neighbors.  However,  under  my  Aunt's 
stubborn  persistance,  I  went  to  the  party  escorted  by  another 
neighbor.  I  wore  a  new  suit,  which  had  been  recently  made  for  me. 
It  had  a  black  wool  skirt,  a  light  blue  mohair  top  which  was  very 
flattering  on  me,  and  a  long  scarf  with  both  the  light  blue  and  the 
black.  High-heeled  black  shoes  completed  the  outfit.  I  looked  good. 

When  we  arrived,  the  party  was  in  full  swing.  Music  was 
playing  and  couples  were  dancing.  I  was  very  abashed,  for  I  was 
not  used  to  salon  parties,  and  I  knew  no  one.  In  "Mikve"  we  had 
chiefly  danced  folk  dances,  with  boys  whom  we  knew  well. 

I  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  watched  the  dances. 
Suddenly  a  tall  and  very  handsome  boy  approached  me  (today  he 
would  be  called  a  "hunk"),  and  invited  me  to  dance.  We  danced  a 
tango.  He  introduced  himself  as  Shraga,  a  member  of  the  "Egged" 
Bus  Company.  After  several  dances,  Shraga  asked  me  to  meet  him 
in  Tel- Aviv  and  go  to  a  movie  with  him.  I  accepted.  After  Shraga, 
his  best  friend,  red-headed  Benny,  invited  me  to  dance.  He  was 
extremely  tall,  and  as  we  danced  I  had  to  lift  my  head  very  high  in 
order  to  look  at  him.  He  also  asked  me  to  date  him  one  day,  but  I 
refused  him.  He  did  not  give  up  easily,  and  continued  to  ask  that  I 
meet  him  at  a  cafe.  I  told  him  that  I  had  made  a  date  with  his 
friend,  so  I  could  not  make  one  with  him  too.  "Why  not?"  -  he 
asked.  "Go  out  with  Shraga  and  with  me  too,  and  then  you  can 
decide  who  you  like  better."  "I  would  not  do  anything  like  that,"  I 
answered.  "Since  I've  already  made  a  date  with  your  friend,  I 
won't  go  out  with  you  at  the  same  time."  His  badgering  did  not  help 
him.  I  stood  my  ground  persistently.  From  that  day  on  Shraga  and 
I  became  a  "couple."  It  was  apparently  "love  at  first  sight."  Since 
then  we  have  been  together. 

We  had  three  wonderful  children:  Assi,  Zvika,  and  Ronit.  We 
have  had  crises  in  our  marriage,  ups  and  downs,  but  we  have 
overcome  them.  With  love  and  with  the  respect  we  have  for  each 
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other  we  have  persevered.  I  hope  we  will  be  priveleged  to 
celebrate  our  golden  wedding  anniversary.  We  have  seven 
enchanting  grandchildren. 

Our  eldest  daughter  Essi  is  married  to  Yehuda  Alufi,  and  they 
have  a  daughter,  Michal,  and  twins,  Raz  and  Dor.  Zvika  is  married 
to  Janice  Borsuk  and  they  have  three  sons,  Oron,  Royi  and  Daniel.. 
Ronit  is  married  to  Emanuel  Dotan  and  they  have  a  daughter.  That 
is  the  "interest"  on  our  principal,  our  joy,  our  future. 

My  brother  Dov  (Benek)  is  married  to  Penina,  whom  he  met  in 
Kibbutz  Lavi  (a  religious  kibbutz)  when  he  was  working  there  as  an 
agricultural  instructor.  They  now  live  in  Alon  Shvut,  in  the  Etzion 
Bloc.  They  have  no  children  (the  result  of  a  difficult  childhood  in 
the  Holocaust).  They  served  as  foster  parents  to  a  child  who  was 
with  them  from  the  age  of  seven  until  his  induction  into  the  army. 

We  suffered  greatly  to  arrive  in  our  land,  our  homeland.  Now, 
for  better  or  worse,  we  will  not  leave.  Our  family  is  staying  here. 
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